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A SURGICAL OPERATION 

Ih the course of my afternoon walks I often 
found myself at one time taking the line of the 
Tottenham Court Road as far as Mornington 
Crescent. This was in the days when I had just 
set up my carriage, and when I still rebuned a 
little robust avemon to the physical ease which 
it brought me. After several hours of driving 
and visiting it was a great relief to get upon 
my feet ag^n, and the immense volume of life 
pouring down the central arteries of London gave 
me the exhilarating sense of pleasure which a good 
twinuner has in making headway against a strong 
current. Mornington Crescent represented a 
quiet backwater in this mun current. After 
tiie impeded prepress of the crowded street, it 
was a pleasant contrast to enter this sedate, grey 
Crescent, and I have thought out many a difficult 
case while strolling round its deserted pavements. 

The houses in Mornington Crescent are tall 
and luiiform, depressingly respectable, and of a 
prison-4ike solidity. Nowadays a good many tit 
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them have become boarding-houses, but at the 
time of which I speak they were inhabited by a 
prosperous class of tradesmen, who felt it necessary 
to live within easy reach of their shops. These 
worthy gentlemen seemed to have entered into 
a solemn league and covenant in no way to 
outvie one another in the matter of appearances, 
for each window had the same Venetian blinds, 
and the same green or red repp curtains ; each 
door was oak-grained by the same hand, and had 
a b^ass knocker of identic design. A tenant 
coming home at night in a state of perfect 
sobriety might have readily been excused if he had 
entered his neighbour's house instead of his own, 
for there was absolutely nothing to distinguish one 
house from another except the numbers, which 
were very small and not easily legible. There was, 
however, one refreshing exception to this sterile 
imiformity. The middle house of the Crescent, 
No. XIII., was a house with an idiosyncrasy. Its 
lower storey was painted, not a dull stone-colour, 
but a warm red ; neat stained -glass half- blinds 
were at the windows, and curtains of some 
pleasant tone of olive green took the place of 
the glaring red repp. Looking through the 
window at the moment when the gas was lit at 
nights, one caught a brief vision of warm walls 
covered with prints. It was clear that into this 
little colony of respectable fruit merchants and 
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A SURGICAL OPERATION 5 

wholesale meat salesmen, a man of culture had 
somehow penetrated. 

It was about the end of October when I 
first began to make Mornington Crescent my 
occasional cloister, and one of the first things 
I discovered about No. XIIL was that it was 
the home of two beautiful children, a boy and 
a girl. All children are to me intensely attractive. 
I draw no distinctions in this statement ; whether 
plain or pretty, there is something so pathetic 
in the tininess of a child set amid the rushing 
grandeurs of the universe, that my heart goes 
out to him, and I cannot look into a child's 
eyes without tenderness and awe. Many a time, 
in my lonely days, before I had learned to think 
of the world as the household of the great Father, 
and before God had given me children of my own, 
I often felt an almost irresistible impulse to catch 
up into my arms some little child I met in the 
streets, and kiss it out of pure love. I had never 
touched the lips of a child with my own without 
a sense of a soft flame passing through my heart ; 
a feeling of humility, reverence, and almost 
maternal pity at once inefiFable and inexplicable. 
But these two children were specially attractive. 
The boy had a face full of frankness and nobleness, 
distinguished by a beautiful purity of outline. 
The girl closely resembled him, but was darker. 
They were usually attended by a demure little 
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nursemaid, whose pride in them was evident. 
They were very carefully dressed; not lavishly 
by any means, for their clothes were of quite 
common material, but with perfect taste. No 
one needed to be told that they had a good 
mother, and I remember, after first seeing them, 
building up in my mind a pleasant little fantasy 
of a man who should fall in love with a good 
woman whom he had never seen, and never 
should see, merely by evolving her image from 
the beauty of her children. 

It was quite in the way of things that I should 
speak to these children, and after a show of proper 
suspicion on the part of the demure little nurse- 
maid, I was readily permitted to do so. Once or 
twice I brought them little presents, which were 
reluctantly but virtuously refused, by which I 
guessed that my character had been discussed in 
No. XIIL After a while it came to be a pre- 
arranged thing that I should meet them for ten 
minutes about the time when the afternoon faded, 
and they chattered freely to me about themselves 
and their home. I learned that their father was 
always writing, and that their mother made all 
their clothes — the latter was communicated with 
obvious pride. One day I gave them a little 
packet of sweets with my card, and from that time 
they addressed me familiarly as Doctor. They 
asked me many qu^dnt questions about myself and 
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my profession, the girl confiding to me her anxious 
hopes that I would one day bring her a real live 
baby, her dolls having of late fallen into sad dis- 
repute through lack of sympathetic responsive- 
ness. 

* Mother had a real little baby once — oh, much 
littler than me — but it died,' she remarked. 
' Johnny doesn't like babies — ^he is going in for a 
profession, you know/ 

*And what will be your profession, little 
woman ? ' I asked. 

* My profession is to be a mother,' she answered 
with great gravity, and — after a flush and a pause 
— * I know I shall love it.' 

I loved her for the sweet innocence of that 
reply, and asked permission to kiss her. 

* Father says it's not proper to kiss strange men,' 
she answered, * but a doctor isn't exactly a man, is 
he .^ So I will kiss you.' 

These pleasant little chats went on for about 
six weeks, and I learned to look forward to them 
as a bright oasis in the work of the day. One 
December afternoon I went to Mornington Crescent 
as usual, and for the first time did not see the 
children. The next afternoon it was the same. 
I looked at all the windows of No. XIII., but all 
was blank and drear. The dining-room gas, which 
I had observed was lit with great punctuality about 
half-past four, was not lit. An indefinable fear 
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possessed me. The children were perhaps ill, and 
the pain which the reflection caused me revealed 
how much 1 cared for them. I had thoughts of 
knocking at the door and asking for them, but it 
was obvious that I had no right, nor even a decent 
excuse, to do anything of the kind. If they were 
ill, no doubt some local practitioner was in attend- 
ance, and my inquiry might appear to him an 
unwarrantable interference. A tlurd afternoon 
came — still no children. In spite of presung 
duties, I waited in the Crescent till nearly six 
o'clock, but No. XIII. remained dark and vacant. 
I was about to turn away in real agitation of mind, 
when the door opened, and a man dressed in a 
semi-clerical jacket came out. In the uncertwn 
light I judged him about thirty-four, and his 
resemblance to the children, espe;ciilly to the boy, 
told me that he was their father. 

* You are Dr. Selkirk ? ' he said nervously. 
* One of my children gave me your card. I want 
to consult you,' 

' The children arc not ill, I hope ? ' 

'No, not the children. My wife.' 

' I shall be pleased to render any as^stance in 
my power, but ' 

' I know what you are going to say, and it is 
needless. I am nearly a stranger in London. I 
know no doctor, chance has brought you to my 
door, and I ask your services.* 
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* Then they are entirely at your disposal, 
Mr.—' 

It was a curious thing, but the children had 
never told me their name. 

^Lomas — John Lomas/ he replied. *And 
now, if you will come in, I shall be glad.* 

I may as well state at this point some of the 
circumstances about John Lomas which came to 
my knowledge at a later period. He had been 
trained for the Dissenting ministry, but was what 
in Scotland would be called *a stickit minister.' 
After a coUege course of desultory brilliance, he 
had followed the usual routine of preaching before 
a variety of congregations who were in search of 
a pastor, but entirely without effect. Once or 
twice a congregation seemed impressed by his gifts, 
but no * call ' came. To his casual acquaintances 
this was inexplicable, for his intellectual powers 
were much above the average ; but his more 
intimate friends had no difficulty in unravelling 
the secret of his failure. He was a doubter, and 
being a perfectly honest doubter, made no attempt 
to conceal his intellectual difficulties. Often and 
often it happened — so he told me later — that he 
entered a pulpit intending to preach upon some 
simple ethical theme, but at the last moment 
yielded to an irresistible impulse to express his 
scepticism of current theological views, knowing 
perfectly well that in doing so he was deliberately 
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destroying his own chances in life. He held it to 
be utterly dishonest for a man in his position, 
seeking to become the religious leader of a con- 
gregation, to conceal any part of his real thoughts ; 
if a congregation desired him as its minister, it 
was only fair that it should know his exact position 
in relation to what they regarded as truth. But 
few congregations are so constituted that they 
care to commit themselves to the keeping of a 
religious iconodast. Thus he preached for five 
years up and down the country, but nothing came 
of it. Slowly but surely his mind became em- 
bittered, and he began to lose interest altogether 
in religious questions. He had command of a 
fluent pen, and naturally turned towards journalism. 
Then he began to nourish great ambitions of 
writing a successful novel, and making a place for 
himself in literature. Amid the disappointments 
of these doubtful years one piece of superb good 
fortune came to him ; he fell in love with and 
married one of the sweetest of women. After his 
marriage he settled in Mornington Crescent. His 
wife had a slender yearly income ; he earned about 
as much more by his pen, and the united incomes 
were sufficient for frugal comfort. He still preached, 
taking occasional Sunday duty at a neighbouring 
chapel, as assistant to a minister of great popular 
gifts ; but practically he had renounced the pulpit, 
and all his ambitions were literary. 
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The room into which he led me bore evidence 
of these literary pursuits. It was a small room 
at the back of the house, lined with books, and 
containing little else except a large writing-table 
in studious disorder. He turned the gas up as 
we entered the room, and for the first time I had 
the opportunity of observing him closely. He 
was close shaved, with a pale, intellectual face, 
nobly severe in outline ; the eyes were dark and 
very bright, the forehead high, the hsur a warm 
brown with a wave in it. I have a theory that 
the physical characteristics which most plainly 
declare a man are the hands and the mouth ; 
these often tell tales in a curious, involuntary 
fashion ; and are therefore a very valuable index 
of character. In the case of John Lomas the 
mouth was exceedingly mobile, expressing both 
severity and sweetness, and the hands were very 
delicately shaped, the sure index of a highly- 
wrought nervous temperament. 

* Well, what about the patient ? * I said as cheer- 
fully as I could. * I hope that it is nothing serious.* 

He b^an rapidly to narrate the symptoms. 
Mrs. Lomas had seemed to be very low for about 
a week. That afternoon she had been seized with 
violent pain. He would have sent for a doctor 
before, but she did not wish it. While he spoke 
I had time to observe the room more closely. A 
mass of proofs lay upon the table, scored with 
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many corrections in a delicate feminine hand. A 
*little, white-silk frock, half-finished, lay upon the 
floor. He immediately detected my glance. * Mrs. 
Lomas helps me with all my work — she was cor- 
recting proofs for me when the pain came,' he con- 
cluded. Then he added with a long, shuddering 
sigh, * My God, if I should lose her ! * 

The bedroom in which Mrs. Lomas lay was a 
large room in the front of the house, and often as 
I had tried to evolve the beautiful image of the 
mother from the beauty of the children, the reality 
took me by surprise. Marion Lomas was of that 
rare order of women who never lose the freshness 
of girlhood. The face was a perfect oval, the 
forehead beautifully shaped, the eyes of a lucid 
hazel. A very short examination convinced me 
that her case was serious. She must have known 
it herself, but she was quite fearless. In the course 
of an hour I was able to relieve the extreme tension 
of the pain. She immediately asked that the little 
silk frock that I had noticed downstairs should be 
brought up, that she might get it finished. * I am 
not used to idleness,' she said smilingly, ^and 
Mabel is going to a party the day after to-morrow, 
and must have her frock. I should be much more 
comfortable if you will let me do a little work. 
Doctor.' So I let her, and her husband, seeing 
her in such good spirits, became quite cheerful 
himself, feeling all danger over. 
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I am not writing for medical men, and there- 
fore I may pass over the precise details of the case. 
A week passed, during which the strength of the 
patient gradually ebbed, and Sunday night came. 
That Sunday night I shall never forget ; Lomas 
had gone to preach, and I took advantage of 
his absence to bring with me my friend Storrs, 
then and now one of the most eminent of 
physicians, for an informal consultation. There 
was no longer any doubt about the nature of the 
malady. Storrs was strongly of opinion that the 
one chance lay in an immediate surgical operation. 
The operation proposed was one then new to 
surgery, and of an extremely difficult and perilous 
character. There was only one man to whom 
it could be safely entrusted, Carson of Bart's. 

' What sort of a woman is Mrs. Lomas ? ' asked 
Storrs. * Is she brave ? ' 

* One of the bravest women I have ever met,* 
I replied. 

*Then I think we had better tell her,' said 
Storrs. 'We can explain things to her husband 
later.' 

We went upstairs agsdn, and taking the hand 
of Mrs. Lomas in mine, I told her as gently as 
possible what was proposed. I felt a little tremor 
run through her hand while I spoke, but in no 
other way did she betray the least agitation. 

* Is it dangerous ? ' she asked. 
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* There is always some danger in these cases,' 
I replied. 

She covered her eyes with a handkerchief for a 
moment — ^I think she was praying. When she 
removed it, her face seemed suffused with a new, 
tender light. 

' I am glad you told me,' she said. ' It will be 
such a blow to my husband, and he has had so 
much to try him, poor fellow. Please don't say 
anything to him till I have spoken. I must try to 
make light of it to him.' At this moment the two 
children came in to say good-night. She asked 
that they might be placed on the bed beside her, 
and they sat there, very wonder-eyed, with their 
hands in hers. The nurse, a warm-hearted Irish- 
woman, had left the room in tears, and was softly 
playing the piano in the drawing-room. Every night 
during her illness Mrs. Lomas had asked for music. 

* Doesn't it sound sort of far away, mother, like 
angels ? ' said the little girl. 

The nurse was playing hymns. Very fiunt and 
sweet there floated through the house the tender 
melody of * Abide with me.' 

* Ask her to sing to it,' said Mrs. Lomas, * and 
leave all the doors open that I may hear it.' 

The nurse began to sing, keeping quite a brave 
voice till she came to the last verse : — 

Hold Thou Thy Cross before my closing eyes ; 
Shine through the gloo m 
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Then there was a sob, and we heard the lid of the 
piano sharply closed. 

Lomas came in at this moment I hardly think 
that till this evening he had imagined matters very 
serious, but something in the atmosphere of the 
house now undeceived him, *Hold Thou Thy 
Cross before my closing eyes' — he must have 
caught the words as he entered the house. He 
stood quite silent, looking at us for a moment, 
then fell on his knees be^de the bed. Mrs. Lomas 
put her wasted hands softly on his head, and her 
eyes signalled us to withdraw. What occurred 
aifter we left the room I do not know. Storrs 
went away, promising to send Carson up on the 
morrow. It grew near midnight, but Lomas had 
not come downst^rs. The nurse asked me more 
than once whether she ought not to go back to the 
rick-room. 'No,' I s^d; 'wait. She'll be telling 
him. Let them have this one night together; 
God knows if they'll ever have another.' Just 
after midnight Lomas came down. His face was 
pale, his eyes blazed. 

' God forgive me. Doctor, I never knew what a 
woman's love was before.' 

He dropped into a chair, and covered his face 
in his hands. 

I put my hand upon his shoulder, and could 
think of nothing better to speak of than the 
bravery of his wife. 
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' Brave ! * he said, with a sob ; ' that's a poor 
word. Doctor. There she lies, close to the gates 
of death, thintung of every one except herself. 
Look at that.' 

He took a sheet of paper from his pocket and 
gave it to me with a trembling hand. It was 
covered with all sorts of directions about domestic' 
matters. * Servants' wages due such a date ; house- 
keeping purse in such a drawer ; money in it so 
much * ; mth many similar directions for the 
comfort of her hust»nd and children, and ending 
with this sentence : ' If I am ill long, let the 
children sit in the study with you ; they'll be so 
lonely.' 

* I know she expects to die,' he cried, ■ but she 
won't tell me. Doctor, for God's sake let me 
know the truth.' 

' I can only say that she is in God's hands,' I 
replied. ' We must wait for Carson. If human 
skill can save her, I believe his wilL' 

Carson came next day. I had never met him 
unce the days when I heard him lecture at Bart's, 
and I had then formed a strong dislike to him. 
He had a terrible faculty of sarcasm ; his own 
judgment was so swift and luminous that he 
despised slower minds, I suppose. But Carson in 
the lecture-room and Carson in the uck-room were 
two very different men. In the one he was all 
brusque, peremptory inteUect ; in the other he was 
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as sympathetic as a woman. In five minutes he had 
inspired Marion Lomas with complete confidence. 
I could see by the grateful light in her eyes how 
completely she trusted him. A spare, dignified 
man, with piercing, grey eyes, his hands rough with 
the constant use of carbolics, force and decision 
in all his movements. How softly and quietly 
he spoke to that poor wounded creature ! With 
what womanly tenderness he handled her ! Well, 
it was a lesson of the folly we commit in judging 
men by their public life only. Doctors seldom 
indulge in much emotion between themselves ; but 
if this page should ever come beneath the eye of 
the great surgeon, let me hereby acknowledge that 
the strongest and tenderest man I have ever known 
was Carson of Bart's — and I believe the best. 

It was afternoon, and the light was fast fading 
when Carson came. In a very few momenta he had 
formed his decision. We both went downstw^ 
to poor Lomas. 

* Now,* ssud Carson in his softest and yet most 
decisive tone, 'I must put the matter plainly to 
you, Mr. Lomas. The case is grave. I can 
operate at once, but the light is bad, and the 
operation may be imperilled. I suggest that we 
wait till to-morrow afternoon at two o'clock. 
Every preparation can then be made, the light 
will be good, and there will be a strong chance of 
success. But it is only right that I should tell you 

c 
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that even a few hours' dcky may be fatal. We can 
only balance probabilities. It is for you to choose.* 

I saw the beads of sweat break on Lomas's fore- 
head while Carson spoke. It was a terrible dilemma. 
But Lomas was as brave as his wife. ' I will wait,' 
he sud simply. 

' Very good,* s^d Carson ; ' I think you are 
wise. You will please now to take my instructions. 
All carpets, hangings, and furniture must be re- 
moved from Mrs. Lomas's room. See that the 
floors are scrubbed with carbolic, and disinfect 
everywhere. You must get a small hospital bed. 
Two nurses will be required— one you have ; the 
other I mil send in about three hours. We shall 
need an operatii^ table. Let me see — I think this 
mil do ' — ^pointing to the long oak writing-table, 
still covered mth proofs. ' I shall expect every- 
thing to be ready at two o'clock to-morrow. Now 
I tlunk that you had better go up to your mfe. 
She'll be wanting you. And try all you can to 
keep her cheerful.* 

The operation took place at two o'clock the 
next day. Until ten minutes before Carson came 
Lomas and the children remuned in the room. 
Mrs. Lomas lay in the bed, propped with pillows, 
very pale and weak, but astonishingly cheerful. 

' Why are you all so sad ? ' she said. ' Why, I 
don't believe it's any worse than having a tooth 
drawn.' 
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She was very curious to know how much the 
Operation was to cost. Lomas parried her questions 
as well as he could, but at last he whispered to her 
that Carson's (ec was a hundred guineas. 

* Oh, John ! * she cried, * I never thought it 
would be so much as that. I think I'd rather not 
have it. I don't see how you can afford it.' 

'It's all right,' said Lomas, with a trembling 
voice. ' I've an offer for my novel — I didn't tell 
you before — and we shall mana^ very wcU.' 
Which I knew wasn't quite true. 

' It's such a lot to pay for poor little me. I 
don't think I'm worth it. Come and let me kiss 
you, dear.' 

She insisted on having the two servants called, 
and they came, the cook very grimy, rubbing her 
eyes with her apron, and the little nurse-maid very 
flustered and wonder-eyed. She gave them many 
heart-breakii^ instructions to look after l^mas 
and the children, which they fwthfully promised to 
obey. 

' And there are my poor women at the mission ; 
I always make a few things for them at Christmas- 
time. Cook, I must trust to you this year.' 

'Don't you worrit, mum. I'll see to every- 
think,' sobbed the cook. She was a very incom- 
petent person, but she had a heart. ' An' I'm sorry 
as I 'aven't done no better in my work, which has 
sometimes worritted you, I know, mum.' 
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* There, there, cook, you did your Best, and I 
shall always remember how kind you've been during 
this week, while I've been so ill.' 

The servants left the room ; it was fifteen 
minutes to two. 'John, dear, do you think you 
could pray ? ' she said. 

But John only groaned and buried Ms face in 
her pillow. ' Darling, I can't ; my heart's too 
hard.* 

' You mustn't feel Uke that, dear. Think of 
what a good time we've had tt^ther — all the 
sweet, good times ' 

For the first time her voice broke a little. 
Then she said more firmly, 'Doctor, won't you 
pray f And, nurse, just one hymn before ie comes 
— Cleave the door open that I may hear every word." 

But I was choking. There was something 
almost unearthly in the sweetness, and courage, 
and tenderness of the woman. Yet I could not 
refuse her. So I bowed my head, and repeated 
the immortal prayer in which all the sorrow and 
pun of the world seems to be summed up — 
'Finally we commend to Thy fatherly goodness 
all those who are anyways afflicted or distressed, 
in mind, body, or estate, specially those for whom 
our prayers are de^red ; that it may please Thee 
to comfort and relieve them, according to their 
several neces^ties, giving them patience under 
thor sufferings, and a happy issue out of all 
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their afflictions. And this we b^ for Jesus Christ, 
His sake. Amen.* 

She lay with her eyes closed, and her hands 
folded on her breast, for a minute after I had 
done. Lomas watched her with the most agonised 
expression I have ever seen on any human face. 
I know what he was thinking — to-morrow she 
might be lying even thus in her coffin. 

Then from the drawing-room came the softened 
hymn-music — 

Art thou weary, art thou languid. 
Art thou sore distrest ? 
* Come to Me/ saith One, * and coming. 
Be at rest.' 

Suddenly, the clang of the door-bell came upon 
us with a shock. It vibrated through the house — 
a veritable bell of doom. 

• Now go, dear,* she said, drawing her husband's 
head close to her bosom with one arm, and putting 
the other round the children. ^Fm not afraid, 
dear. Oh, it's worth while being ill to find out 
how much one is loved. Don't let your heart 
grow hard, John, dear.' 

She called him back to add amost gaily, * I'll 
be able to correct some proofs for you in a day or 
two, I expect. And I want to hear all about that 
offer for your novel another time, dear.* 

And then Carson entered the room. 
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The operation was perfectly successful. My 
admiration for Carson, already great, grew into 
something like awe during that critical hour and 
a half. Not a word was spoken, except certain curt 
directions ; the silence was terrible. Those strong, 
deft hands of his worked with incredible swiftness 
and eneigy. At last he sud, ' Now she'll do,* and 
suddenly the tension broke. Used as we were to 
such things, we found ourselves gazing into one 
another's eyes with mad excitement. Carson 
looked at us with that grim, ironic smile which 
I had so often seen and dreaded in the old days 
wheni I was a student at Bart's. But none of us 
resented it now. We knew quite well that we 
were poor creatures beside him, and we did not 
mind knowing it. The special niu% he had 
brought with him, a tall, statuesque, dark woman, 
tried to appear as calm as he was ; but it was no 
use. I saw her hands trembUng, I caught a gleam 
of suspidous brightness in her eyes. As for me, 
the moment the operation was over I rushed 
downstairs to tell Lomas ; that is, I meant to 
tell him ; but what I really did was to shake his 
hand violently for a minute, and to repeat a dozen 
times Carson's formula, — ' She'll do.* 

Most people imagine, when they hear of a 
perilous siu^cal operarion, that the peril lies in 
the operation itself, but this is rarely the case. 
In the hands of a man like Carson the success of 
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the operation itself is a certainty ; the element 
of uncertainty lies in the amount of recuperative 
power possessed by the patient. 

For three weeks after that memorable afternoon 
a veritable fight with death was being waged in 
that quiet room where Marion Lomas lay. There 
were sorties and ambuscades, assaults, pitched 
battles, strat^ies, desperate rallies ; sometimes 
the great enemy came in insolent force, with 
flying banners, the balance wavered, the citadel 
seemed about to capitulate ; then the wild 
trumpets died away in that Valley of the 
Shadow, and we breathed again. There were 
hurryings to and fro, midnight messages, moments 
when even Carson's face grew haggard ; imagine, 
then, how poor Lomas felt. And as these terrible 
days wore on, I felt myself increasingly drawn to 
Lomas, and I studied him with affectionate atten- 
tion. He could not be persuaded to leave the 
house for even half an hour during the day. At 
night he rarely slept. He occupied a little 
room just above his wife*s, listening with strained 
ears for the least soimd. I brought him such 
books as I thought would interest him, but he 
never read them. *There*s only one Book 
now,' he said one day. * Doctor, did you ever 
read the Psalms ? I never knew what they 
meant before. Or the book of Job ? Listen 
to this : — 
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When I My, My bed thtll comfort me, mj couch ihall 
cue my complaint, then Thou iciregt me with drcuns, and 
temfiest me through visiont. — I am poured out like water, 
and all my bonct arc out of joint : my heart is tike wax, it it 
melted in the midit of my bowels. My strength is dried up 
like a potihcrd, and my tongue cleaveth to my jawi, and 
Thou hast brought me into the duit of death. — Even to the 
land of darkness and the shadow of death, a land of darkneu 
as darkness itself; and of the shadow of death, without any 
order, and where the light is as darkness. — But be not Thou 
far from me, O Lord : O my strength, haste Thee to help 
mc. Deliver my soul from the sword, my darling from the 
power of the dog. 

' My darling from the power of the dc^,' he 
groaned. ' What an image ! I may well be 
scared with dreams — I see the cruel dc^s of pain 
tearing my darling every night, the instant I close 
my eyes.' 

He spoke with such intense agony that I was 
startled. Nor did I feel it in my power to reply 
to him. Tliere were great changes at work in the 
man, and as I learned more of his history I began 
to surmise what these changes meant. He was 
slowly finding his way back to beliefs long »nce 
discarded. 

At last there came a day when it was possible 
for Gu'son to pronounce all serious danger at an 
end. The wound was fast healing, and strength 
was coming back. Carson behaved like a school- 
boy on holidays that morning. He brought with 
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him a beautiful bouquet of roses, told a comic 
story to the nurses, and actually kissed the hand 
of Marion Lomas when he left her. Late in the 
same evening I looked in by way of seeing how 
Lomas took the good news. I found him sitting 
by his wife's side, holding her hand in his. Both 
of them had been weeping, I think. Almost 
before I could say a word Marion cried, ^ Doctor, 
guess what this husband of mine has done while 
I have been ill? Something wonderful has 
happened, I assure you.' 

*Oh, the novel, I suppose,' I answered gaily. 
^ No doubt it has been accepted, and he's going to 
wake up and find himself famous.' 

*No, something far better than that,' she 
replied. 

'He's found out he loves you more than 
ever?* 

' That would be impossible ; wouldn't it, John, 
dear?' 

She smiled and drew his hand round her neck. 
Suddenly she grew very solemn. * There will be 
no novel now,' she said. 'All that is over. 
John's woke up and foimd something better than 
fame ; he's found the right path in life which 
he missed years and years ago. He's going to 
take charge of a little mission church down in the 
East end, and be a true minister again, and oh, 
we shall be so happy.' 
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I looked at Lomas, and for the first time I 
seemed to see his (kce rightly. Of course, it still 
bore the stamp of intellectual vigour — that was 
indestructible ; but a new element transfused it, 
and gave it a strange sweetness. In some vague 
way it suggested portraits I had seen of the 
great saints — men who united with austere purity 
and gravity an infinite tenderness of heart and 
simplicity of spirit. 

•Yes,' said Lomas quietly. 'The way has been 
very dark, but the light has come at last. I've 
been all my life trying to make my own way, 
instead of taking the way that was made for me. 
Doctor,' he cried, suddenly leaping to his feet, 
' faith has come back. That night a week ago, 
when you and Carson were consulting so long, I 
knew what it meant You were at your wits' end. 
I read my doom in Carson's face when he came 
downstairs. I heard the nurses whispering "she 
may " — I did not need to hear more. Then there 
suddenly rushed upon my mind all my old childish 
belief in the efficacy of prayer. It came like a 
tide, and it filled my whole being. For years I 
had contented myself with the stupid notion that 
the only rational use of prayer is in its reflex 
action — " He who rises from his knees is a better 
man ; his prayer is answered " — ^you know what I 
mean. It was borne in upon me that prayer must 
mean a great deal more than that. like a great 
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range of torches, text after text of Scripture flamed 
into light. I fell upon my knees and began to 
pray — really pray. I used no words ; it was simply 
the intense going out of myself to Some One — 
some sweet and awful Presence who seemed near 
me. When words came, they were but a single 
phrase, uttered again and again : " Deliver my 
darling from the power of the dog." 

^ All that night I prayed on in a sort of ecstasy. 
I felt no weariness, no sense of time. At last it 
seemed as if a sweet still voice spoke to me, and 
an intense peace filled my heart. The dawn had 
long broken. I came downstairs like one who 
trod on air. Nurse RafFerty was standing on the 
landing. " Well ? " I said. " WeU, indeed," she 
said. "Temperature normal for the first time." 
It seemed as though she told me something I 
already knew. I felt no surprise and manifested 
none. You know the rest. Doctor. That day 
the turn came. I spent the whole day in my 
study, going over my papers. The novel ? Oh, 
I burned it. I wrote a couple of letters, termin- 
ating certain journalistic engagements. Then a 
strange thing happened. In the afternoon Dr. 
Glover called. He wanted to know if I would 
care to undertake a mission in the Bow Road. He 
spoke with great hesitation ; had come to me 
expecting a refusal ; every one had refused, but he 
felt an impulse to name the thing to me, knowing 
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that I took some sort of interest in social questions. 
To his amazement I accepted at once. I couldn't 
have ssud why ; certainly a month before I should 
have esteemed such an offer insulting. But I felt 
a Force, not myself, guiding me whither I would 
not ; I had a sense of things being ordered. 

* That is all, Doctor. I have told you every- 
thing when I say that faith has come back.' 

^And it is what I have always wanted,' said 
Marion. ^ Oh, how glad I am that I have been so 
ill. Isn't it all wonderful when you think of it ? ' 

And as I went home that night 1 agreed with 
Marion Lomas that it was ^all wonderful.' It 
would be more wonderful still if such things did 
not happen, I thought. 



II 
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The July sun was blazing into the long ward of 
the Workhouse Infirmary, but the height and space 
of the room kept it cool. It was afternoon and 
near tea-time. A pleasant jingle of cups could be 
heard through the open door at the end of the 
ward) and the old tired faces on the white pillows 
turned toward the door with an air of childish 
expectation. 

There were all sorts of types in this brotherhood 
of misfortune. The singular thing was that so 
many of the faces were eminently noble in outline ; 
high-browed and fine-featured, crowned with white 
hair, steadfastly sad, yet dignified too, and humbly 
calm. Here and there might be discerned a mean- 
featured face, written with the plain record of 
shiftlessness and weakness, but these were few. 
That such men had guided their lives with a sure 
hand towards ruin was only what might be ex- 
pected. They were vessels of dishonour, from 
which no better thing could be hoped, and the eye 
turned from them with relief. But from the others 
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it would have been easy to select a dozen faces 
so distinguished that had one met them in some 
gathering of celebrities there would have been no 
reason for astonishment. They looked worthy of 
any society or any part ; it was hard to imagine 
that these men were paupers, harder still to imagine 
why. 

Predsely at half- past four the ward door 
opened, and tea was served. The soft-shod soft- 
eyed nurses went fi^m bed to bed, here patting a 
pillow into ease, there helping feeble hands to 
fulfil thdr ^ling functions. It was noticeable and 
pleasant to see that they treated their patients with 
umf(»in kindness, almost with a grave respect, and 
that the sad old ^es brightened a little as they 
drew near. For it should be s^d in this particular 
ward all the inm&tes were old men, who had manj- 
ii^tly paid full toll of labour to a hard world. 
Heaven only knows what records and memories 
lay behind those mild childish eyes, which followed 
with such interest every movement of the nurse, 
— eyes which had doubtless looked upon many a 
grim tragedy of want, and defeat, and the open 
grave. But of these tlui^ no one spoke ; the 
most striking feature of this ward was its pathetic 
ulence. Hour after hour these old men lay with- 
out a word, each dreaming his own dream of things 
past and done with, seeking no confidences and 
malring none, lethai^c and indifferent, only tired. 
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and each vaguely wondering at times by what 
trick of fate he found himself drifted into this 
last earthly harbour of incapacity and indigence. 
Through the open windows came, in regular rise 
and fall, the long wave-beat of the London streets : 
when the wind was easterly the rancid smell of 
brick-fields, or if southerly, after rain had &llen 
the odour of roses in the master's garden; and 
bells called to prayer, and factory whistles signalled 
relief to the grimy troops of toil, and suns arose 
and set ; and these men, who had once shared all 
the pungent life with the busiest and strongest, 
dreamed through it all, conscious of nothing but 
their weariness, and at times perhaps vaguely or 
even dreadftilly anticipative of that last sunset 
which would come so soon. 

One old man, the fifth from the door, particu- 
larly interested me. He was a large-framed man, 
with apple-blossom cheeks, soft blue eyes, and a 
mass of snow-white hur. His face was curiously 
fretted with a perfect web of fine wrinkles, which 
drew together in the corners of the mouth into 
deep querulous lines. He did not drink his tea 
with that frank greediness which distinguished the 
others ; he sipped it critically, put it down and 
grunted. 

* One of your patients doesn't look satisfied,* I 
sud to the nurse. 

'Oh, that's William,' she said, laughing. 'He's 
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never satisfied. He*s one of our triak, you 
know.* 

* What's the matter wkh your tea, William ? ' 
' she said. 

' Workhus' tea,* he replied in sententious scorn. 

*WelI, it isn't Windsor Castle tea, I daresay, 
but it's very good tea for all that,' s^d the good- 
humoured nurse. 

•'Tain't good tea. Why, look at it — 'tis so 
weak 'tis a wonder it could ever waddle outer the 
pot.' 

He drank a spoonfiil, with an ur of crabbed 
suspidon and di^[ust. 

'An' I ain't William, neither,' he continued. 
* Poor as I be, I ain't so poor but what I've got a 
surname, a proper chrissen name, same as folks as 
ride in carriages. I'm Mr. William Dunworthy, 
I am. It was writ up on a board once — over a door 
— gilt letters, with lovely curls to 'em, William 
Dunworthy, Tea Dealer— also Provision Merchant 
— an' I know'd what tea was before you were 
bomed.* 

•He tells me that every afternoon,' said the 
nurse. 'It helps me to f«l yoimg, young and 
inexperienced, you know.' 

* Tea-dealer, large as life, gold letters on a black 
board ; and the shop had a plate-^lass vnnder, with 
plums and raisins shoved up close agin it. I can 
see them plums now.' 
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*He kept a shop somewhere down Shadwell 
way, by his own account,* ssud the nurse. *He 
can*t forget it.* 

Just then a French |nano b^an to play in the 
street. It passed, after the eccentric fashion of 
such instruments, from a brilliant piece of operatic 
staccato to a music-hall song very popular at that 
time, the chorus of which had something to do 
with a certain capndous Daisy, and a certain dis- 
consolate lover who declared himself half crazy 
* all for the love of her.* 

* G^rrr ! * grunted the old man. * There it is 
agen. I know as I can't drink no tea now. 

• I'm hilf crary 
All for the love of you* — 

he sang in a cracked treble. And there were 
actually tears in the soft blue eyes as he sang. 

* An* to think as I'm here, a-drinking Workhus* 
tea, an* Her — ay, God only knows where ! * 

With which cryptic words the old man sank 
back upon his pillow and closed his eyes; his 
fingers meanwhile beating time on the counterpane 
to the raucous lilt of the song. 

* Come, William, drink your tea before it gets 
cold,* said the nurse. 

*Mr. William Dunworthy — Merchant — gilt 
letters on a black board,' he retorted, still obstin- 
ately reminiscent. Then, with startling suddenness 
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and in an intense whisper, ^ An' mind when I be 
dead you put them very words on my coffin, and 
don't leave out the Mister. An' you might add, 
only I know you won't, " Died of Workhus' tea 
— premature — in his seventy-first year. Friends 
please copy." ' 

With which touch of humorous malice Mr. 
William Dimworthy turned upon his side, and 
went to sleep — or seemed to do so. 

When I left the ward I said to the nurse, 
* That's a curious case, isn't it? I should like 
to know the true history of Mr. William Dun- 
worthy.' 

* I can tell you a part of it,' she replied — * that 
is, as much as he has let me know. I believe he 
did keep a shop — ^that's not unusual, you know. 
I asked him one day how he came to lose it. The 
only account he could give of himself was that he 
was dull, he supposed — didn't make friends — no 
one seemed to care much for him — ^so people left 
off coming one by one, till he used to stand behind 
his counter whole days and see hardly any one. I 
believe he was a packer in a tea warehouse, saved 
a little money, and must needs invest it in a little 
shop, supposing he had only to open his doors and 
make a fortune. There was something else too, a 
woman in the story, I believe, but of that he tells 
no one.' 

* That's the real key to the story, you may 
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depend ; I wouldn't wonder if Mr. WiUiam Dun- 
worthy were in love.* 

* At his age ! * laughed the nurse. 

But she was a sentimental nurse, in spite of her 
profound acquaintance with sordid facts, and she 
blushed. 

' I would dearly like to know/ she remarked. 

' Of course you would. All good women like 
a love story. Get Mr. William Dunworthy to 
tell you his, and I'll put it in my book when I 
write one.* 

' It wouldn't be worth telling,' she remarked. 

' TTiat depends on the talents of the writer,' I 
swd. ' You forget these.' 

' Oh, Doctor, you know I didn't mean that.' 

' Nor did I. What I do mean is that you are 
a Idnd good woman, and you have a patient who 
is miserable because he has some weight upon his 
heart. If you can get him to confide in you, 
you'U do him a great deal of good. At all events 
it Is an experiment worth trying.' 

So we parted, and I straightway fot^ot all 
about our compact. It was a month later that I 
happened to drive past the Infirmary, and I re- 
membered. In the bare brick vestibule the first 
person 1 saw was nurse, and her eyes danced mirth- 
fully as I addressed her. 

' Well,' she sud, ' I've found out all about it. 
Mr. William Dunworthy wants to be married. 
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She an* I were boy an' girl tc^ether, a matter of 
nigh on sixty years i^, an' a prettier maid you 
never wished to see. She were partly French, her 
^ther being o' that persuasion, an' she were lighter 
on her feet and brighter in her ways than any 
other girl I ever knowed. Also quicker in her 
temper, an' with a tongue that had a sting in it, 
which maybe came from her being French. An* 
she were proud too ; Lord, you would ha* thought 
by the way she walked that a golden pavement 
wasn't good enough for her to tread on. The 
first time* as we quarrelled it were all along o* her 
pride. I'd done something clumsy, — I don't know 
what it were, but I allers felt clumsy along^de o' 
Her, — an' she spoke out sharp, an' then were too 
proud to take back what she'd s^d. So I went 
off in a rage, an* for nigh on ten years we stood 
apart, though I saw Her often enough. I'd used 
to go to the Catholic Church in Exmouth Str^t 
every Sunday morning, because I knew as she'd 
be there ; an' I'd watch her pretty springing step 
as she'd come in, an' think many a time as she 
might walk over me an* welcome, if 'twould only 
bring her nigher me. I saw her face grow paler 
year by year, an' her black eyes seemed bigger, 
an' her mouth sweeter ; till one day I couldn't 
bear it no longer, an' jest as she were going out, 
I said soft, in a Idnder whisper, " Annette ! '* 
'She turned round at that, an' said, *'0h, you're 
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here, are you ? " — surprised like, as though she 
hadn't knowed all the time that I were there. 

* " Yes, I'm here, an' waiting," said I. 

* " Waiting for what ? " says she, with a flash of 
her black eyes. 

* " You know best," says I. " I'm not the 
kinder man to change. At the hinder end of the 
Day of Judgment you'd still find me waiting ; an' if 
they was jest a-going to shut the gates o' Heaven 
I shouldn't care to go in unless I knew you were 
a-going in too, my deary." 

* Those was my words. I suppose it was through 
being in a Church that I got thinking about 
Heaven an' the Day o' Judgment, an' them sort o' 
things. 

* Annette smiled at that, a smile that was sad and 
proud both together ; and then, all at once the 
pride went out of her, like frost goes out of a 
flower when the sun shines hot on it, an' she 
stooped, and trembled, an' in a minute was in my 
arms. So we sat down, an' she began to tell me 
things I hadn't had the sense to see. 

* " So you came here jest to see me ? " says she, 
with a little flutterin' kind o' laugh, which made 
you feel as if tears were a-dropping through it. 
" An' you never guessed that I came here for the 
same reason, jest to see you ? " 

*" You've never looked at me once," says I, 
" so how could that be ? " 
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* '* Ah, but I've seen you. Women see things 
with the hearts as well as their eyes. But men 
are so clumsy-minded." 

' I didn't quite like that, for it made me think of 
the time when we quarrelled ; an' I saw that she 
thought o' it too, for she blushed for having said 
it. An' jest then we was like children who had 
been lost in a wood, an* found one another agen, 
an' we was too happy to seepose that we should 
ever quarrel any more. But we did. This time 
it were over some proud notions she'd got o' the 
way we ought to live when we was married. I 
earned good weekly wj^es, an' had two tidy rooms, 
an' one night I took to boasting of those rooms. 
I forgot tlut she'd got on faster in life than I had, 
bang a milliner by trade, and with a good business 
of her own, and a snug little six-roomed house to 
live in. She'd have been quite content to live in 
my rooms, if I hadn't boasted of them ; an' long 
afterwards I saw that it was really because she was 
proud of me that she wished to see me better 
lodged. But I didn't see it then. I thought she 
despised me, an* my mind grew hot, an* I forgot 
that if she had despised me it wasn't likely slw'd 
have wuted all those years for me. So I answered 
back that if my rooms wasn't good enough for her, 
I wasn*t good enough dther ; and she said she'd 
often thought the same. An' so we began to talk 
angry one agunst the other, an' though we each 
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knew ourselves wrong neither on us would say so, 
an' we parted in anger. 

* " One of us two has to give in on this matter," 
says I. 

* " An' that one won't be me," says she. 

* But I couldn't bear to see her going away, and 
I called after her, "Then let it be the one as 
loves the other most, an' that's me." 

* " It's too late to say that now," says she, very 
sad. *^ We can't neither of us take back the words 
we've spoken ; they may die out some day of 
themselves, but if you try to get rid of them by 
violent means they'll jest spring up agen like 
weeds, that grow all the stronger for being cut 
down. But jest to show you which of us two 
loves best, I'll tell you something plain that you 
can remember when you don't see me any more : 
I won't marry you, WiU'um Dunworthy, but I 
won't marry any other man either." 

* An' with that she turned away, an' went up 
the rainy street ; an' a bell began to ring solemn, 
for it were nigh on midnight, an' somehow it made 
me feel as if I had seen Annette's funeral pass up 
the street, an' I b^an to cry like people do at 
funerals.' 

The/old man stopped and wiped his forehead. 
A look of intensity had crept into his vague blue 
eyes. 

< That was a matter of I don't know how many 
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years ago,' he said ; ■ it seems to me as if it was 
yesterday.' 

Which was no doubt true, for time has no 
jurisdiction over the emotions. If anything 
would convince me of something eternal in human 
creatures, it is the strange way in which we knit 
together in our consciousness things near and 
ftr, so that not the tiniest fragment of an instant 
separates what we are from what we were. 

' After that time we quarrelled I didn't see her 
for nigh on a year,' the old man continued, ' and 
I tried to persuade myself I could do very well 
without her. But I couldn't. The want of her 
b^an to grow in my heart again like a pain, and 
when it was dark I used to go down the street 
where she lived, and stand hours a-watching the 
winder where she were at work. Always the same 
bright light burning in the winder, and now and 
then her shadow on the blind. Once, I remember, 
the blind wasn't drawn down prop>er, an' I crept 
near an* I saw a strai^e thing. Annette was always 
lighter on her feet than any other woman, as I 
sud, bang French, an' I never knew any one as 
could dance like her. It were like sunshine on 
water, the way she danced — so quick an' sparkling ; 
an' as I looked in at the winder that night, I saw 
her put aif^y her work careful, an' then what must 
she needs do but b^n to dance. She were all 
alone, an' it were strange to see the pleasure she 
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took in it ; but I, standing outside in the dark, 
thought to myself, " She can't be very sad about 
the loss o' me, or she wouldn't dance like that for 
dancing's sake." But I had hardly thought the 
thought when I see her stop sudden, an' sit down, 
an' begin to cry. Then I tapped the winder, an' 
called out, " Annette ! " She turned her face, half 
smiling and half weeping, to the winder, an' I saw 
in a flash that she knowed who were there. She 
sat like that maybe for a minute, very still, like one 
a-listening ; then she blew the lamp out, an' it was 
all dark. 

* I saw her next day in the street, and we began 
to draw together agen. Not that we'd anything to 
say to one another ; but you can look a lot o' things 
that can't be said. I'd got afraid o' saying much 
now, for fear I should say the wrong things ; an' so 
if she jest smiled a little when I looked at her, I 
was content, an' thought as it were better so. If 
I could get near her in the crowd on Saturday 
nights when she were doing her marketing, an' 
jest touch her dress, I was happy for a week ; an' 
though I could see as she were getting older, yet it 
seemed to me as she were sweeter than ever. I 
knew by the look o' her eyes as she wanted me still ; 
an' as for me, there wasn't one moment when I 
didn't want her, an' wasn't hungry for her. 

* An' all the time I was planning a surprise for 
her. I'd saved money, an' I'd got a shop in view. 
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an' when I spoke to Annette about marrying, if 
ever I did, I knew as it wouldn't be two rooms I'd 
ofFer her, but a house good enough for the Queen. 
So at last one night, when I'd got everything ready, 
I touched her arm as she went down the street, 
an' said, . ^* Annette, would you mind walking a 
little way with me, for I've something to show 
you ? " 

* " If you wish it," says she, very quiet, but with 
a sort o' trembling in her voice. 

* So we went along to the street where the shop 
was, an' without a word I pointed her to the name 
panted over the door. 

* " Is that your name ? " says she, speaking very 
sharp an' eager. 

* " Whose else should it be ? " says I. 

* Then I unlocked the door an' we went in. I 
showed her the shop, with all its bright canisters 
and mahogany drawers ; an' the room behind the 
shop, with its new furniture, an' some o' the other 
rooms, and at every step I felt myself a-swelling 
with pride. The woman wasn't born, I thought, 
as could resist all that grandeur. Sure, she'd 
come to my hand like a bird, an' lie there pleased 
an' quiet, knowing as I had done it all for her. 
An' she nught ha' come, if I'd jest kissed her on 
the mouth, and said nothing ; but I was so full 
o' pride, that at last I burst out into words, an' 
said, ** Well, Annette, it isn't two rooms now, is 
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it ? " I knew directly Fd sdd it what a fool I 
was. I saw her face change, and all the pretty 
light went out of it. 

* " I hope you'll enjoy it," says she. 

* " But it's all for you," says I, still thinking in 
my mind that no woman could really refuse such 
an offer. 

* " Fm very «orry, William," says she, speaking 
very sad, like as she did the time before when we 
parted, " but I can't take it." 

* ** But why not ? " says I. 

* " Oh, it's all so strange," says she ; " an' Fve 
grown used to be independent, an' I couldn't 
bear feeling otherwise. An' if I came to you 
now, it would be as if I was bought an' sold. It 
wouldn't be true, I know, an' yet I should feel 
as if it was true, an' then we should be unhappy. 
All these years Fve seen you, William, as one 
kind of man, an' if that man had come an' said, 
*Fm still poor, as you see, but I love you,' I 
would have gone with him glad an' happy. But 
'tis another man as comes now, a man I don't 
know, an' if I went with him I should feel Fd 
been bought for a houseful o' furniture. No— 
I know you didn't mean it so" — for she saw 
that I was going to speak — <*but it is so, all 
the same, an' we couldn't ever be happy, 
William." 

* The tears rushed into my eyes, an' I couldn't 
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hide *em. The cUsappointment was too terrible, 
an' for the life o* me I couldn't see any reason in 
it. She was sorry for me. 

' " If ever you're really poor, an' really want 
me, I will come," she s^d. Then she lifted up her 
face, quick as a bird, and Idssed me on the lips, 
an' was gone. An' I didn't care for the shop 
after that. I stuck to it a matter o' twenty 
years, letting nobody know how hard I pinched ; 
an' I got duller an' duller in mind every year, 
till at last nobody cared to come anigh me. An' 
I lost Mght o' Annette too, for I'd given up 
looking for her. Some one told me she'd gone 
to another part o' London, but I never knew 
for certain. But since I've been lying here, I 
thought often of her words, " If you're ever 
really poor, an' want me, I'll come," an' I don't 
want to die till I've seen her. I'm poor enough 
now, God knows, with no kind of pnde left, but 
if Annette 'ud have me ' 

The poor old fellow burst out weeping. I tried 
to comfort him as best I could, and came away. 
Outside in the corridor I met nurse again, and told 
her Dunworthy's story. Being a very sentimental 
person, as I have already remarked, the story 
delighted her. 

' Why, of course we must find Annette at once,' 
she said. 

' And get them married, I suppose.' 
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*Why not?' said she. *I read of two cen- 
tenarians being married the other day/ 

* Well, it's a charming project/ said I, * which 
no one but a woman could conceive. I wish you 
joy of it.' 

^ No one but a woman has imagination enough 
to deal with such a case as Dunworthy's/ she 
retorted. 

*I gladly resign in your favour/ I said, and 
hurried away to nuke up the hour I had squandered 
at the ex-tea-merchant's bedside. 

A week later I received a note from nurse, 
informing me that Annette was found, and 
requesting my instant presence at the Infirmary. 
I went, much wondering, and in a certain corner 
of the ward -room became a partner in a great 
conspiracy. Nurse took up the romantic tale 
of Mr. William Dunworthy, telling it very 
badly, however, because she perpetually left the 
plain course of narrative to induce in raillery at 
my expense. 

^ So you thought it impossible to find Annette, 
did you. Doctor ; nothing easier in the world, I 
assure you, sir. French milliners are not common 
in Shadwell, nor is Annette Hatchard a quite 
common name. You will also remember the 
mention of the Catholic Church in Exmouth 
Street, and there is one good thing about your 
Catholic priest, he rarely loses sight, or at least 

e 
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the Roman Church rarely loses aght, of the sheep 
of the flock. The sum of the matter is, that a 
few inquiries soon put me in the track of Annette, 
who, I am proud to inform you, has prospered in 
life, to the d^ree of having a comfortable business 
in Portland Road. In short, you might have seen 
her name in gold letters on a neat shop blind any 
time this last fifteen years as you drove past, if 
you had happened to look. She is a delightful old 
lady, light upon her feet still, to quote William's 
description, quite capable of dancing, I have no 
doubt, and equally capable of love. I expect 
her to meet us here in about ten minutes.' 

•TTien you have seen her, and told her all 
about Dunworthy, I suppose i ' 

*I have seen her, but I merely told her that 
there was a patient in one of our wards who 
greatly wished to see her.' 

' But you're not going to let them meet in the 
common ward, with all these other old men to 
watch?' 

•Certdnly not, — really, Doctor, your lack of 
imagination is painful. I have moved Dunworthy 
into a private room, and I now propose to arrange 
the stage for the final act of the drvna.' 

At this moment the door opened and Annette 
was shown in. She was, as nurse had sud, a 
delightful old lady, whom no one would ever 
think of assodating with Shadwell. She was 
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dressed in quiet good taste ; her eyes were dark 
and still bright ; her hair white, with a gentle 
ripple in it ; her figure wonderfully young and 
straight. 

^ I understand one of your patients wishes to 
see me ? ' she said. ^ You have not told me the 
name.' 

Nurse took no notice of the last remark. She 
at once conducted the old lady down the long 
passage to the room where Dunworthy lay. * It's 
an old friend/ she said softly — ^ a friend I am sure 
you will be glad to see. I won't come in with you. 
Oh, this is the door' — ^and before Annette could 
protest she found herself in Dunworthy's room. 
Nurse shut the door upon them. ^ It would be 
mean to listen, but I should dearly like to know 
what they say to one another,' she remarked. 

But at this point I am conscious that my story 
falters, for I have no means of knowing what 
actually did occur behind that closed door, and 
thus the thing very best worth the telling cannot 
be told. When we ventured to enter the room, 
Annette was seated on the side of the bed, holding 
Dunworthy's head upon her bosom, and wiping the 
tears from his face. 

People talk of the fire of passion dying out with 
age ; but never in any human face have I seen a 
passion so intense and tender as in these two faded 
faces ; never anything more beautiful than the 
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gesture of protecting motherlincss mth which 
Annette drew that venerable head to her bosom. 
She looked proudly at us, through her tears, as we 
entered. 

* This gentleman,' she said, vnth. a very marked 
emphasis on the 'gentleman,' 'is indeed an old 
friend of mine.' Then her voice faltered, and the 
little formal speech she was going to make came to 
a sudden end. 

*0h, William,* she cried through her tears, 
* we've been two very foolish persons. An' I've 
been worse than foolish — hard, an' blind, an' cruel. 
But maybe God '11 make things up to us yet.' 

' Amen,' said William solemnly. 

< All these long years, all these lonely years to 
be waiting for one another ' 

* Not so many years, either,* stud William. 
' I'm only seventy-one, an' as for you, my deary, 
you don't look more than twenty. I'll warrant 
you can dance as well as ever you did, Annette, 
for you was always wonderful light upon your 
feet.' 

' Ay, that I can,' said the old lady. And with 
that she acttially b^an to pirouette about the 
room, and William sat up and clapped his hands 
like a delighted child at the play. 

Nurse, sentimental to the end of the drama, 
whispered in my ear the old sweet saying about 
Jacob and Rachel, * And he served seven years for 
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Rachd, and they seemed unto him but a few days 
for the love he had for her ' ; and I found myself 
irreverently wondering whether Rachel danced 
when the years were ended. 

* I don't know whether I would have waited all 
those years for William,' she said, • but Tm quite 
sure if I were William I'd have waited any length 
of time for Annette.' 

I replied in a more practical spirit that we must 
get them married at once, lest they changed their 
minds agdn. 

And we did so. Annette drove to church in 
my carriage, and the breakfast was eaten in my 
house. 
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THE JUDGE AND HIS BROTHER 

Judge Allerton lived in Harley Street, and 
was for many years my neighbour and friend. 
He was a man grave in thought, laconic in 
speech, stern in demeanour, of whom one would 
say that he was visibly ordained by nature to 
be a terror to evil-doers. His eyes were hard and 
shrewd, of a metallic shade of blue, his mouth 
firm, his face of an undeniable Caesar cast. Very 
few persons ever saw him unbend ; he was one 
of the men who cannot help carrying the load 
of public responsibility into private life. He was, 
as became a judge, one of the justest of men. 
When he had to deal with some complicated 
case he spared no pains to arrive at the exact 
truth. Long after every light was quenched in 
Harley Street the light burned in the first floor 
room, which he used as a library, and those who 
saw it knew that Allerton was buried deep in 
papers, and pictured that stooping figure with 
a sort of awe. There was no barrister who did 
not fear Allerton, for every barrister knew well 
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that his was not the sort of mind to be affected 
by the most eloquent of special pleading. When 
a young barrister, eager for reputation, became 
eloquent, Judge AUerton smiled, and that quiet 
ironical smile of his had a withering effect on 
rhetoric. Even the most &mous advocates felt 
uneasy when he began to sum up a case, for 
they knew that however elaborate their know- 
ledge of the case, Allerton's knowledge was sure 
to prove more exact and full. 

Allerton had risen entirely by the force ot 
his own ability to the great position which he 
held. He was the son of a country cletgyman, 
who bequeathed nothing to his children but 
his example. He had come very slowly to the 
Iront of his profession, more slowly than his 
powers warranted, but it had been the quiet 
irresistible advance of the strong man, who once 
started knows no turning back. At fifty he was 
making one of the largest professional incomes 
ac the Bar; at Mxty he was a judge. He had 
never married, nor had any one heard of his 
blood relations. He lived a lonely, arduous Ufe, 
scornfiil of social grace, independent to the last 
d^^ree, but it sufficed him. Now and then he 
gave a formal dinner-party, and there were those 
who said that they lud known him genial, had 
found him mtty on occa^on, but they were few. 
Among those who knew him best he was more 
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admired than loved, more feared than admired ; 
there was friendship, but no intimacy ; a certain 
loyalty of r^ard, but no genial warmth. Ail 
recognised the austere nobility of his nature, 
but none had ever yet found the springs of his 
heart 

The Judge was seated alone in his library one 
winter's night, making critical notes of a case in 
which crime had been more than usually adroit 
in concealing its tracks. It was late, close on 
midnight. Gusts of sleet drove from time to 
time against the window, and the gale howled 
among the chimney-pots, as it howls through 
the rigging of a ship at sea. He made some final 
notes on the document he was reading, carefully 
docketed it, rose, put more coals upon the fire, 
and smiled. 

* I think that's conclusive,' he s^d to himself. 
^Jobson's rhetoric won't make much headway 
against such facts as these. To-morrow I shall 
have the pleasure of sentencing one of the worst 
commercial rogues in Christendom to twenty 
years' penal servitude.' 

He smiled agaun ; a memory of his old former 
triumphs stirred him. 'I believe I could have 
got him oflT, all the same, had he been my client. 
But Jobson can't; he always loses his temper 
when things go agamst him, and that is fatal. 
A temper like steel — bend infinitely, break never 
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— that's what is needed in a great barrister. Still, 
I don't believe I should have tried to get him 
off with these facts before me. I should have 
^t too strongly that he ought to suffer ; yes, I 
am sure I should. We've grown too sentimental 
nowadays : we're rotten ^th it. The last thing 
any one believes is that a n^e ought to suffer 
for his »ns.* 

He turned to the pile of papers on the desk, 
and mthdrew one. 'There's only one thing in 
this case that remains obscure. There is some one 
called Wentworth who seems involved in it. 
Who was he ? No one seems to know, and his 
name has not yet been mentioned in court. I 
shall feel it my duty to call attention to the 
name, and that will probably lead to his arrest. 
It is no good destroying the rooks' nest while a 
single rook is left.' 

At this moment the door-bell rang. It was a 
timcn'ous undecided pull, but it sent a volley of 
sound through the silent house. The servants 
had long since gone to bed. The Judge opened 
the library door and listened. A great gust of 
wind roared upon the skylight, and- agun the 
door-bell rang. < They won't hear it on such a 
night as this. If they did, one could hardly 
expect them to get up. I suppose I must go 
myself,' he said. 

He went sofdy down the st^urs, dravnng his 
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dressing-gown closer round him as he went, for 
in spite of double doors and curtains, a keen 
draught swept the staircase. By the lowered light 
of the hall -lamp he fumbled at the bolts of 
the door. No sooner was the latch withdrawn 
than the door was blown open by the furious 
wind, and the lamp was extinguished. For some 
moments he could see nothing but the rainy 
darkness of the street ; then he became aware of 
a miserable figure huddled in the porch. The 
gas upon the other side of the street threw a 
flickering beam into the porch, and by it he saw 
a man who presented every feature of the house- 
less night-wanderer. He wore a old cloak; the 
rain dripped from the brim of his battered hat ; 
his attitude was that of a beaten hound. 

* Who are you ? * said the Judge. * Why do 
you ring my bell at this time of night ? ' 

The man shivered, but did not reply. A cruel 
cough shook him, and he was gasping for breath. 

The Judge stood stern and indignant, waiting 
for an answer. He moved a step forward into 
the porch, and looked down the storm -swept 
street, with vague ideas of calling a policeman. 
There was no policeman in sight ; the street was 
absolutely empty. It struck him for a moment 
that he might be alone with a dangerous mad- 
man. Once before in his career he had been 
threatened with violence by a man who had lost 
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his wits in some tedious process of litigation, 
which had gone against him at last by a decision 
of his own. The man noticed the action, and 
grew bolder. He stepped uninvited into the 
house. The Judge instantly followed him, and 
put out his hand to stop him. 

^ It's no good,' said the man in a low, husky 
voice. •There's no policeman anywhere near 
to-night. Not that you need be afraid of me ; 
I've had no food for two days, and a baby might 
knock me down.' 

• You're a common beggar, I suppose,' said the 
Judge angrily. 

* A beggar, but not a common one,' said the 
man. 

•This is not a lodging-house,' said the Judge. 
* I am under no obligation to give you either food 
or shelter. In a long experience I have found 
that men in your condition have deserved all that 
they endure. I am one of Her Majesty's judges, 
and I ought to know. Nevertheless, I am not 
inhumane, and, little as I pity you, I will give you 
food.' 

The man shrugged his narrow shoulders and 
kept silence. The Judge barred the door again, 
and said curtly, * Follow me.' 

The two men went upstairs into the warm 
library. The Judge pointed his strange guest to 
a chsur with a contemptuous gesture, and without 
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a second glance at him went downstaurs to find 
food. ^ He'll hardly dare to steal anything/ he 
thought as he went, ^ and besides, there's nothing 
in the room to tempt a thief.' It occurred to him 
as he passed the door of his dressing-room that he 
would be well s^vised to put a pistol in the pocket 
of his dressing-gown ; but he smiled grimly at 
the thought. The man was so poor a creature 
that he could only be regarded with contempt. 
The Judge would have felt a heat of self-scorn 
rising in his bosom if he had armed himself against 
so frail a wretch. 

The Judge came back and set a loaf of bread, 
some cold meat, and a jug of claret on the table. 
The man needed no invitation ; he fell upon the 
food like a starving dog. The Judge ostentatiously 
turned his back upon him while he ate. He drew 
his chair to the fire, and took up his law-papers 
again. His thought was that while he might be 
bound to give a starving rascal food, he was 
certainly under no obligation to converse with 
him. Already he half regretted his charity. He 
wondered how long the man would be over his 
meal. Not for a moment should he stay there 
after his meal was done ; storm or no storm, out 
he should go. From that he fell to wondering 
what the man was really like. He reflected that 
he had not really seen his face — the usual type, 
most probably : cadaverous rascality. The man 
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would no doubt begin to tell his tale presently, 
and ask for money. The Judge's reflections 
were interrupted by a low chuckle behind him. 

He wheeled his chair round instantly, and found 
the man in the act of draining the final dregs of 
the claret-jug. The good wine had put warmth 
into lum ; he had taken off his cloak, which lay 
in a heap upon the floor, and sat, stretching his 
soaked legs out towards the comfortable warmth of 
the fire, like a gendeman at ease. 

* If you have quite finished your meal,' s^d the 
Judge, * I will do myself the pleasure of showing 
you the door.* 

' Yet the fire is very comfortable," replied the 
man ^th easy insolence, ' and, as you perceive, I 
am wet through. The fire is newly made up ; it 
will last some hours ; you can hardly wish me to 
leave it so soon." 

•Nevertheless, I expect you to leave it im- 
mediately.' 

' That is a hard saying for a guest to hear. Is 
it quite hospitable to put your wishes so baldly ? ' 

'You are no guest of mine,' said the Judge. 
' You cannot suppose that I take the least pleasure 
in your company. I feed you, as I would throw a 
crust to a starving dt^ ; there is neither more nor 
less of hospitality in what I do than such an act 
implies. I have but to touch this bell ; it com- 
municates ^th the room in which my valet sleeps ; 
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and in five minutes you would be thrust into the 
street with violence. For the sake of what you 
may have once been — and I think 1 detect in your 
speech some remnants of a gentleman — I would 
spare you that violence.' 

*You will certainly spare me that violence,' 
s^d the man. * We will take that for granted. 
In the meantime, as I remarked before, the fire is 
newly made up, and the night is young. It must 
have occurred to you that I had some definite 
purpose in Hnging your bell at midnight. I had 
a choice of many thousand bells which I might 
have rung ; yet I selected your door, and for what 
purpose, pray, if it was not that I particularly 
wanted to see you ? ' 

'Do 1 understand that you have some com- 
munication to make to me before you go ? ' 

'I compliment you on your perspicacity,' 
returned the man. < That's precisely the impres- 
»on I have been seeking to convey to your mind 
during the few minutes in which we have con- 
versed.' 

It is strange how a single word, an unnoticeable 
gesture, has the power of stirring chords within 
the memory which we had fancied mute. Per- 
spicacity is not an unusual word, but it is certainty 
not a colloquial word. A pedant might use it, or 
it might drift into the conversation of a critic, but 
one would hardly expect it upon the lips of a 
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beggar. Suddenly there flashed before the eyes of 
the Judge a scene long since forgotten. He saw 
in the little study of the Vicarage where he was 
born two boys bent over their books. The older 
boy was much in advance of the younger, and not 
by reason of years alone. The older boy worked 
in grim determined silence, as was his wont ; the 
younger, proud of a certain desultory brilliance of 
mind, was inherently and deliberately indolent. 
It was a habit of the younger boy to make phrases, 
to love long words, to use them as assertions of 
intellectual superiority ; and for a whole week the 
entire household was teased and tormented by his 
senseless iteration of this very word perspicacity. 
He claimed that every statement he made had 
perspicacity ; that perspicacity of judgment was 
his own peculiar prerogative ; in short, he behaved 
like an odious little prig. The boys grew up— 
the one destined to honour, the other to dishonour. 
The younger followed the usual career of the 
prodigal, with all its self-imposed shame. The 
dreary familiarities of vice, the recurring defeats 
of impulse, the tightening bonds of habit, the 
ever weakening force of good, the ever growing 
force of evil — he knew all these things, and at 
last acquiesced in his dishonour. He was twenty- 
five when the final downfall overtook him. He 
fled the country, disappeared utterly, and was 
heard of no more. William AUerton washed his 
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hands of his brother, moved steadily on his 
arduous upward way, and in course of time had 
forgotten that he had had a brother. The very 
memory of John Allerton was expunged, and he 
no longer had a name among the living. But at 
a single word the deep recesses of the Judge's 
memory were lighted up as by a torch. He 
looked at the man who sat there, insolently affable, 
visibly depraved, and recognised his brother. 

The shock was great, but no man ever lived 
who had more perfect self-control than Judge 
Allerton. Not by a single glance or by the , 

tremor of a nerve did he display surprise. * Sj^ 
With the swiftest decision he took his line of 
action. He must needs admit the facts, but he 
would refuse to recognise them. Nature affirmed 
that this soiled rag of a man was his brother, but 
the living ego in himself rejected him. Nature 
was a blind fool, fond of playing senseless pranks 
on the unwary ; but Reason was given us to 
outmanoeuvre Nature. Kinship was a gross 
injustice in a case like this. It had not the least 
claim to be heard at the bar of Reason. Its case 
was built up of palpable and stupid frauds ; it was 
dismissed with costs. And it was a just decision. 
A poisonous herb might flourish in the shade of 
a stately cedar ; but it could scarcely claim affinity 
with the cedar because it chanced to grow in the 
same soil. 
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He turned to the man with an air of in- 
difference. ' It is late/ he s^d, ' and the circum- 
stances are unusual, but if you have anything of 
importance to say to me, I will not refuse 
to listen. I give you one hour, not an instant 
more, remember. It is half- past twelve; when 
yonder dock strikes the half-hour after one, you 
wll go. In the meantime. Jet us say you are 
my guest, though not a welcome guest.' 

He pushed a box of dgarettes across the table, 
and the man took one. He lit it, smoking 
greedily in long gusts of breath ; lit another, and 
drew nearer the fire. He was too absorbed in 
the keen physical enjoyment of the moment to 
be in any haste to speak. 

The Judge watched him with cold curiosity. 
His eye travelled over him questioningly, seeking 
a sign. Thirty years is but a moment in the great 
abyss of time, but it is a great period in a thing 
so narrow as a human life. Within such a term 
a man may change so completely as to be no 
longer the same man ; he, whom we once knew 
familiarly, comes before us as a total stranger ; 
he, whose mind once answered to our own, 
presents now no single point of contact by means 
of which the current of intellectual sympathy can 
be communicated. Was this man indeed his 
brother ; this obviously broken and disreputable 
creature brother to him, Judge Allerton, whose 
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name a nation knew and honoured ? It seemed a 
thing monstrous and incredible ; yet as the Judge's 
eye swept the man, the half-obliterated tokens of 
identity were very clear. A clumsy hand may 
repent a picture with opaque repellent colours, 
but it rarely succeeds in destroying utterly the 
virginal outlines. The hand of vice had been busy 
with John Allerton, but the outlines remained. 

The man looked up suddenly and caught the 
Judge's glance. 

* You know me, I perceive ? ' he s^d suavely. 
*I do not choose to know you,' the Judge 

replied. * You are to me as I have already said, 
merely a starving dog, to whom I have flung a 
crust. You may feed a cur from pity, but you do 
not tolerate him at your fireside.' 

* I have eaten the crust indeed, I have yet to 
find the pity,' he answered bitterly. 

* And I have yet to know what claim you have 
to pity,' said the Judge. 

* Weakness,' said the man. * It is not perhaps 
a plea that you will acknowledge — I have never 
known you when you were not hard, and strong, 
and self-suflicient — nevertheless it is a sound plea.' 

* Spare me your reminiscences. They do not 
interest me, and, besides, ten minutes of the hour 
I gave you are already gone. You came to make 
some conununication, which no doubt nearly con- 
cerns your own afifairs. You wish to advance a plea. 
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I am prepared to listen patiently. You say you 
should be pitied ; be good enough to tell me why.* 

* Is it no plea that I am your brother ? * 

* None whatever. Nature chooses our kin for 
us at random, and in no case are we consulted. 
Those nearest in blood may be farthest apart in 
character and sympathy ; and so you constantly 
find that men seek in friendship what is not given 
in kinship. Two boys leave tiie same house for 
a public school ; from the very day they enter 
school each goes his own way, finds intimates of 
his own that answer to his mind, builds up his 
own relationships, in fact ; and this he will go on 
doing as long as he lives. The thread of pedigree 
proves itself in practice very frail. It snaps under 
the first strain. Nature meant it to be so, no 
doubt. It is a mere temporary arrangement, not 
a fixed or final one.* 

' An excellent doctrine for the strong, but what 
about the weak ? ' sneered the man. 

' Tell me what you mean by weakness ? * 

* Oh, I will tell you fast enough,* said the man 
with a burst of savage irritation. * Two boys are 
born in one home, and to one Nature gives 
everything and to the other nothing. The one 
gets all the best qualities of his parents' blood, 
the other the worst. Is the boy with all the good 
qualities to be praised, or the boy with all the 
bad qualities to be blamed? Neither could help 
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himself : each is as he was made. To the strong, 
success : to the weak, failure ; it was all settled 
long ago, before the hour of birth, when Nature 
nuxed the qualities of each.' 

*I do not so read the case,' said the Judge 
calmly. * Let me correct your parable. There is 
no human creature in whose blood bad and good 
qualities are not intermingled. The worse the 
qualities the greater need to hold them in restraint. 
The wise man does this, by what agonies of effort 
none knows but himself. The fool does not so much 
as try. He lets the worse qualities gain predomi- 
nance ; aims at no self-conquest ; goes his way like 
an ox to the slaughter, till the dart strikes through 
his liver. Then he says, '^ I am as I was made : 
pity me." Ah, but he forgets that he has made him- 
self. What he calls weakness just men call crime.' 

* Ah, just men. The worst of crimes are done 
by just men. Just men are always hard.' 

* What you, and creatures like you, call hard, 
no doubt. The hardness of the just man is 
simply the power of seeing things as they are. 
That is what the fool and the criminal never see.' 

* What do you know of what men like me see 
and feel ? Here you sit in comfort ; and I dare 
swear you have known no serious temptation to 
wrong-doing in all your life. Here am I, a poor 
devil, who has known nothing but hard luck for 
thirty years.' 
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* Now you speak as a coward.' 

* A coward ? Why, I have taken a hundred 
risks that would have turned your hair white. 
You couldn't open your door to a starving beggar 
without looking for a policeman to protect you. 
I have faced a hostile mob, and cowed them.' 

* On the race-course, no doubt. I believe you 
have been what is called a welsher.' 

The man bowed his head and blushed. 

* I will tell you what I mean by cowardice,' said 
the Judge. * If I chose to play a risky game I 
should count the risks, and most certainly I should 
not cry out if the game went against me. If I 
chose to live a life of vice and shame^ I should 
say, ^^ Some day the bill will come in, and I shall 
have to pay it," and I should know that the last 
farthing would be exacted. I have seen criminals 
for whom I, their judge, felt some degree of 
respect, for they, at least, had the daring of strong 
men. They asked for no pity ; they knew they 
had no right to it. They always knew they 
would have to pay the price, aad when the 
time came they paid it like men. But your 
ordinary weak rogue never remembers that he 
must pay the price. He has got his mess of 
pottage and won't keep his bargain. All he can 
do is to come puling and whining about his 
ill-luck, the coward and the would-be cheat 
he is!' 
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* What a criminal you would have made/ inter- 
rupted the man, with a hoarse laugh. 

* Possibly/ said the Judge, with infinite com- 
posure. ^ At least I hope I should not have been 
a weak rogue. Some of that self-respect which, 
strange as it may sound, often survives even in a life 
of crime, would, I trust, have kept me from arrant 
cowardice. But you have not had even the daring 
of the criminal ; merely, I believe, the meanness 
of the cheat. You are trying even now to cheat 
yourself into a belief that for all that has happened 
to you, God, and not yourself, is responsible ; and 
that is an attempt to cheat God also. Do you 
feel no shame in such unmanliness ? Are you so 
ignorant, so perverted, or both, that you cannot 
feel self-disgust in such a plea, knowing well that 
it is both false and imbecile ? ' 

The Judge rose from his chair as he spoke. 
There was a scornful indignation in his voice, 
which was not without effect upon the man. The 
man's narrow shoulders had contracted yet more, 
as from an anticipated lash ; the half- smoked 
cigarette had fallen from his nerveless fingers ; he 
sat huddled and silent, staring at the floor. Yet 
he was filled with anger too, and in the dark 
places of his mind malice was gathering into deadly 
strength. He raged within himself, in part from 
shame, but in yet larger part from impotence. In 
all that the Judge had said nothing hurt him so 
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much as that contemptuous epithet — a mean rogue. 
He was callous to much ; the nature of his life 
had made him callous ; but that phrase dropped 
on him like a spot of blistering fire, and burned 
its way into the very fibre of his self-esteem. In 
the thirty years of mean shifts and strategies, 
during which his cunning had narrowly contrived 
to escape a gaol, he had always flattered himself 
that there was something daring and adventurous 
in his mode of life. He had been proud of him- 
self ; proud of his astuteness, his effrontery, his 
cleverness ; and whatever people might think of 
his life, there were few who could have played his 
part so well. Now he suddenly saw the whole 
afiuir from a new angle of vision. The cheerful 
suffrages of admiring rascality were withdrawn. 
He had come into collision with an honest man, 
and that man had told him that after all he was 
but a mean rogue. The words wrote themselves 
in flame upon his mind ; he could find no retort ; 
a minute of intolerable silence passed before he said 
weakly, * What do you know of my life, that you 
pretend to judge it ? ' 

* I know more of your life than you suppose,' 
said the Judge. *It is thirty years since I gave 
you all the money I possessed to save you from 
arrest : you will not have forgotten that day. 
You took it, with scarce a word of thanks. You 
saw nothing criminal in what you had done ; yet 
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you were a swindler with the policeman's hand 
upon your shoulder. In that moment I judged 
you ; I gave you the help you sought, but I knew 
that I should have done better had I let you go 
to gaol. Had there been any sense of shame, 
any slightest touch of penitence, any true percep- 
tion of how the case stood with you, I should 
have had hope of you ; but there was none. 
Since that day, thank God, I have never seen 
you ; but in my mind there has hung the constant 
picture of your life. I have seen you sinking 
from low to lower ; whatever yet remained in you 
of good finally disappearing ; the little self-respect 
you had dissolving ; your associates growing baser, 
your appetites grosser, your predatory instinct 
stronger. The life of every rogue, revealed to 
me in the courts of justice, has furnished me with 
fresh hints as to the kind of life you lived, and 
chose to live. If I misjudge you, you can convict 
me of misjudgment by answering me one simple 
question. Answer me this : in all these years 
have you once made any deliberate effort to live 
an honest life ? Have you once said, " I have yet 
some remnants of a character to redeem, and by 
grace of God I will redeem it " .? Has your heart 
once felt the warmth of a new-born resolution 
after good, no mere transient pang of mere regret 
for a good that was forfeited and lost, but the 
kind of resolution that men feel who say, ^* Let me 
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starve if I must, but henceforth I will eat only 
honest bread " ? I await your answer/ 

^ It is not true/ cried the man, and in his voice 
many emotions met. ^I have been miserable a 
thousand times, more miserable than you can 
guess/ 

^ I did not ask if you had been miserable. By 
the wise law of God it is ordained that the trans- 
gressor's way is hard. That you have found it 
hard counts for nothing ; the point is this, have 
you ever sought with tears a better way ? * 

The man leapt to his feet at last. His face 
quivered, his eyes blazed ; he looked like some 
venomous snake about to strike. 

* Let us end this farce,* he cried. I don't want 
sermons ; I want money, add I mean to have it. 
I also mean to kill you unless you give it me.' 

He stepped across the hearth as he spoke, and 
came between the Judge and the bell which 
communicated with the upper rooms. He also 
produced a revolver, and covered the Judge with 
it. 

The Judge was quite unmoved. He even 
smiled, that quiet ironical smile which had so often 
cut short the declamations of the Bar. 

^And so my diagnosis was correct. You are 
what I supposed ; my questions are answered with 
a frankness that I did not expect.' 

* But my question is not answered,' said the man 
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in *. vcMce that shook with nsc * I want moncT, 
nofir, at oikc ; and if too doD*t give me what I ask 
I shaU shoot you.* 

* Tou poor contemptible fbol,^ said the Judge, 
* are you as incapable of reason as of honour? I 
am soEty-five ; I have fived a hard laborious life ; 
I have neither wife nor child, and few friends. 
Believe me, life is not so sweet that it would cause 
me any extreme pang to part with it. Ihavesoused 
myself to the thought of death, that the last hour, 
ccMne how it may or when, will not find me reluct- 
ant or afraid* If you shoot me, you will but save 
me those brief last stages of a journey which are 
the stages most feared of men, most laborious, 
lonely, and distastefuL It is even concdvable that 
yonder tiny bullet might prove to me a messenger 
of kindness. Shoot me ; at the worst you rob me 
of a little sunlight ; at the best you do me what 
may prove a service ; but what service will you do 
yourself? You will find no money in the house ; 
the day is long past when men kept their gold in 
secret drawers. You will find my cheque-book, no 
doubt ; but you dare not use it. The shot will be 
heard ; five minutes at the most is the longest 
time you will have to pursue your avocation as a 
thief. To-morrow you will be arrested. All 
England will ring with the crime, and there will be 
no place where you can hide your head. You will 
sup with terror to-night, John Allerton ; in a 
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month's time you will eat your last breakfast in 
Newgate. Does that strike you as a profitable 
transaction ? Do you really think it worth while 
to shoot me ? ' 

As the Judge spoke the man's face changed 
once more. The brute ferocity which had given 
it momentary firmness died out, and left it in its 
natural weakness. Fear, too, had taken hold upon 
him. He laid the pistol down, and clutched his 
throat with both hands, as though he already felt 
the hangman's cord strangling him. 

* I think you are the devil,' he said huskily. 

* No, merely an honest man, and a moderately 
fearless man, I assure you. You are evidently 
used to neither.' 

The man could not answer. But as he searched 
his mind for some last retort, he found what he 
thought might yet serve his purpose. He glanced 
at the law-papers lying on the table, and then at 
the Judge. 

*The episode of the pistol is closed,' he said, 
with an uneasy laugh. * You are right : it isn't 
worth while. But there's one thing I have yet to 
say. In those papers on the table you will find a 
name, Wentworth.' 

* What of it .? ' said the Judge sharply. 

* I am Wentworth, that is all. It won't be a 
pleasant thing for you — for you, mind — to have 
your brother in the dock. It might be worth 
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while, for your own sake, remember, that he should 
disappear.' 

* On the contrary, I have the strongest wish that 
he should not disappear. I mean to give him ten 
years' penal servitude.' 

* And you don't care what the evening papers 
will say ? Think of the head-lines. Judge 
Allerton's brother sentenced to penal 
servitude.' 

*Not a straw. A Judge does not read the 
evening papers.' 

^Give me a hundred pounds, and I will 
disappear.' 

*Not a penny, sir. In the meantime I may 
remind you that our interview is over. The clock 
is about to strike half-past one. A moment since 
I thought I heard my valet stirring overhead. 
It is possible you may not wish that he should see 
you.' 

' I make one last appeal,' cried the man, with 
a passion of fear. * Keep my name out of this 
case, and I will reform, I will do better, I vow it.' 

*John Allerton,' said the Judge, *for thirty 
years you have gone unpunished, and, believe me, 
that immunity has been your ruin. Nothing worse 
can happen to any man in this life or the life to 
come than that he should not suffer for his sins. 
In the moment when a man says, " I suffer justly," 
his redemption has begun. You may yet be 
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redeemed, but it wtU only be by enduring your 
punishment, and taking it as from the hand of God. 
I shielded you from the buffet of God's hand once, 
and I know now that I greatly erred. That error 
I will not repeat. I shall suiFer-^o not doubt it 
— when the blow falls upon you ; but I shall also 
say, " God be thanked that His chastisement is no 
more delayed." May you yet learn to say it too.' 

The door opened, and the valet appeared on 
the threshold. 

' Webster,' said the Judge, ' you will be good 
enough to show this gentleman the door. He 
may want a cab to Bow Street. If so, please get 
Mm one.* 

John Allerton gave the Judge one terrified 
glance. 

* Not Bow Street,* he sud in a whisper. 

' It is some distance, but-^it is the shortest way 
— home,* SMd the Judge solemnly. 

* The river is shorter,' said the man with a gasp. 
' But it won't take you home,' replied the Judge. 

* And you have a father and mother waiting for 
you there,' he added. 

A few moments later the street door closed with 
a bang. The Judge listened intently, and through 
the storm he was certain that he heard the wheels 
of a hansom moving off". But he dared not 
ask Webster. A few hours more ; the morrow 
would dawn ; and then the world would know all. 
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One of the most brilliant women I ever knew was 
Mrs. Robert Carr. I first met her at the house 
of her husband, Robert Gu-r, the well-known 
antiquarian and historian. In that capricious 
eclipse of reputation which seems a feature 
peculiar to modem literary life, Carr*s name is now 
almost forgotten ; but twenty years ago it was 
widely honoured. The story of Carr's marriage 
is worth telling, and it may be told in a few 
words. 

He came of an old Scotch family, very proud 
and very impoverished, and during his youth 
knew a good deal of hardship. It might be said 
almost Uterally of him during his college days, 
that he cultivated knowledge on a little oat- 
meal. By the time he was thirty, his scholar- 
ship had become erudition ; he had published a 
brilliant monograph on the social life of ancient 
Greece, was an admitted authority on a number 
of recondite subjects only interesting to scholars, 
and was earning an income of less than two 
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hundred pounds a year, mainly by book translation 
and fugitive article writing. It was at this time 
that he met Marion Seton. She was the daughter 
of a small Highland farmer, earning an eidguous 
living as a teacher of music in Aberdeen. Can- 
loved her at first Mght, as he well might, for 
she was a woman who would have graced a 
throne. Phidias carved profiles like hers ; the 
low brow, the straight nose, the full lips, the 
firm softly-moulded chin — Carr was familiar with 
them on many a Greek coin, but he never 
expected to see them in the fiesh. It was like 
seeing a dream come true, a mere image of 
the brain incarnated. And she was not merely 
beautiful with the charm of a noble face and 
figure, and the most candid of grey eyes under 
level brows, but her natiue was fiiJl of sweetness, 
and she had uncommon gifts of mind. If she 
could not discuss Greek politics with Carr 
she was an exceedingly good listener, with a 
good deal of that homely shrewdness which she 
had derived fixim her peasant ancestry. Carr 
married her within three months of their first 
meeting, and both looked forward with delight 
to a life of studious poverty. Then the un- 
expected happened ; a rich uncle of Carr's, whom 
he had seen but once, died and left him all 
his money. He became a rich man, and the grey 
streets of Aberdeen knew him no more. For 
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a man engaged in such researches as his, London 
was obviously the proper centre, and to London 
the Carrs came, finally settling in a fashionable 
house in Cadogan Square, which soon became 
a centre for all that was most interesting in 
the literary life of the metropolis. 

When Carr first crossed my path he was a 
man of fifty -two, but looking ten years older; 
his wife was seven or eight years younger than 
himself, and in the full maturity of her beauty. 
They had but one child, a daughter, lately married 
to a prosperous young barrister named Tennant. 
Every Thursday the Carrs gave a formal dinner- 
party, at which well-known journalists and men 
of letters were often present, and I counted it 
an honour when I received an invitation. It is 
no disrespect to Carr to say that at these 
dinners the chief attraction was his wife ; he 
quite admitted it, and was proud that it should 
be so. The brightest sallies of wit were hers, the 
most pungent criticisms, the most memorable 
bons-mots. Twenty years of close association 
with the intellectual pursuits of her husband 
had given her an education such as few women 
receive, and she had fully profited by it. If her 
conversation had any fault, it was that it was 
too brilliant ; it put one*s mind upon the rack 
to keep pace with its surprises, and one could 
not but reflect that it must mean to herself a 
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great expenditure of nervous energy. At the 
dose of these brilliant evenings I once or tvnce 
detected the hysteria of weariness in her laugh, 
and felt sure that the effort of the part she 
played told upon her more than she knew, and 
more than any but a practised eye could perceive. 

One night, when I had known the Carrs for 
about six months, I was {»-esent at the usual 
Thursday dinner, and for the first time in my 
experience the talk fell flat. Carr sat at one end 
of the table, looking older and greyer than usual ; 
at the other end sat his wife. During the first 
part of the dinner she talked very little, and in 
a few remarks that she did make there was a 
triviality and lack of point very surpri^g to those 
of us who were familiar with her usual bright 
inciaveness of speech. A rising young novelist 
who was present had contrived to lead the conver- 
sation toward his own books, which had been 
accused of a much too light-hearted view of life ; 
he was the guest of the evening, sitting next to his 
hostess, and it was a quite natural thing that he 
should app>eal to her opinion. 

' And what do you think, Mrs. Gut ? ' he s^d. 
' What is your view of life ? ' 

' I think life abominable,' she replied in a low 
voice. 

* And why ? ' 

'Because it is. A woman's reason, you will 
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say. Ah, but women are the only persons who 
know anything about it.' 

The champagne was being served, and at this 
moment the buder stood behind Mrs. Carr's chair, 
and began to fill her glass. Her face flushed, then 
became deadly pale. She lifted her eyes to Carr's 
with a most curious expression — half-timidity, half- 
defiance, and behind both supplication and appeal ; 
then said in the same low voice, ' No, James, water, 
if you please.' 

The young novelist, with glaring bad taste, 
thought it proper to interfere. * You'd better take 
a glass, Mrs. Carr. Perhaps it will improve your 
views of life.' 

' And do you discover your views of life in the 
bottom of a champagne glass ? ' she retorted, with 
a flash of scorn. There was an awkward silence. 
It spread like a ripple of cold water, chilling every 
one. The worst of it was that the young novelist 
had the reputation of being a convivial liver ; Mrs. 
Carr's speech sounded like a direct accusation, and 
we could see by his flushed face and angry eyes 
that the barb rankled. Suddenly Mrs. Carr rose 
and said in a faltering voice, 'I think I am not 
well, if you will excuse me.' She left the room, 
Carr accompanying her to the door. *No, it's 
nothing,' she said, putting her hand on her 
husband's arm. ' Half an hour's rest, and I shall 
be quite well.' 
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An hour later, when we gathered in the drawing- 
room, the scene was totally changed. Mrs. Carr 
was once more the queen of courtesy and conversa- 
tion. Her face was flushed, her eyes bright, her 
lips full of that peculiarly acute and geniaJ banter 
in which she excelled. 

' Merely nerves, doctor,' she said, with a smile, 
when I approached her. * And the women's usual 
remedy, tea, A grain of sand in the machine, 
you men don't notice it ; we women do, and that's 
the difference. Cowper's lines, you know, with a 
difference — 

Oh, why are farroen made so coarse 

And parsoni made so fine? 
A kick that scarce would move a horse 

Would kill a Mund divine.' 

Carr's eyes hung upon her. He stood beside the 
chair where she sat as though on guard. Once he 
bent down to say something to her, and I distinctly 
heard her whisper, * Don't blame me, Robert.' 

After a while he left her. A little colour came 
back into his grey face, and he seemed more at his 
case. Before the evening closed we were breath- 
ing again the familiar social atmosphere, and had 
forgotten the thunder-cloud that had for a moment 
invaded it. 

A month later I was brought into much more 
intimate relations with the Carrs. I have spoken 
of a married daughter, Mrs. Tennant, and in all my 
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experience I remember nothing sadder than when 
it was my duty to tell the poor young creature 
that her infant was bom dead. But there was 
worse to follow. Mrs. Tennant grew rapidly ill. 
She was, like her mother, a beautiful woman, but 
with less force of character, and much less steadi- 
ness of physical fibre. In the daughter, the 
mother's stateliness had become attenuated into 
grace ; the peasant blood, enriched by elements 
drawn from generations of open-air toil, had 
become thinned ; she was in all physical points her 
mother's cUminutive. And as the cruel fever, 
incident on that disastrous maternity, gained upon 
her, it soon became a matter of doubt whether she 
could survive. Day by day Mrs. Carr sat beside 
her daughter's bed, the most silent, the most 
assiduous of nurses. And, watching her, I seemed 
to see all the thjn wrappings of twenty years of 
artificid life one by one dropping away from her, 
and revealing as they vanished the primitive 
woman, the rural Eve. Civilisation is, after all, 
but a varnish which perishes in the solvent of 
extreme physical pain and mental agony, laying 
bare the original design of nature ; and the Mrs. 
Carr who sat beside that bed of torture was just 
such another deep-bosomed, large-limbed goddess 
of the fields as one might discover beside a score 
of Highland firesides. 

Mrs. Carr, of course, was not the only nurse 
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in that sad room ; I had secured the services of a 
tmned nurse whom I had known and trusted for 
years, a woman of great competence in such cases 
as these. So far as I had observed, she and Mrs. 
Carr agreed admirably ; I was therefore greatly 
surprised when this woman followed me out of 
the room one afternoon, and made a complaint 
about Mrs. Carr. The sum of the complaint was 
that she thought, in the interest of the patient, 
that it would be well if 1 could persuade Mrs. 
Carr to relinquish her share in the nursing of her 
daughter. 

' But why ? ' I said. ' Apart from the natural 
rights of a mother at such a time, I must say I 
have never known a more admirable nurse than 
Mrs. Carr.' 

•Well, doctor, it isn't for me to say,' replied 
the woman. 'All I know is that it worries me 
to have Mrs. Carr always in the room. She is a 
very kind lady, and I am deeply sorry for her ; 
but there are times when she seems strange in her 
manner.* 

* How so .^ ' I replied. 

'Well, excited. 1 think she's getting worn- 
out with these nights without sleep. She hasn't 
been used to it, poor lady. And when she's 
excited she will talk by the hour together, and 
last night she even wanted to sing.' 

This was serious. I remembered that hysteria 
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of weariness which I had once detected in Mrs. 
Carr's laugh ; I remembered her strange conduct 
at the dinner to which I have alluded. At this 
moment a slight incident occurred which seemed 
to give point and credibility to what the nurse 
had said. The drawing-room was immediately 
below the sick-room, and all at once some one 
began to play the piano. It was played brilliantly, 
almost violently, then a pause — a snatch of ballad 
music — and then that deep contralto which I 
knew could be only Mrs. Carr's, singing with 
all the volume of the voice, ' The Banks of Allan 
Water.' The library door opened softly, I knew 
Carr's step as it crossed the hall. The piano 
suddenly ceased. I heard what sounded like a long 
wailing cry, Carr's voice very deep and intense, 
apparently in expostulation, a door banged, and 
then deep silence filled the house again. I walked 
home through the dreary November afternoon 
much disconcerted. The only conclusion I could 
form was that Mrs. Carr suffered from some form 
of hysteria ; both her intellectual and social life 
had been intense ; behind her very tranquillity of 
manner, which had impressed me so much in the 
sick-room, there was effort ; and it was not 
wonderful that there were moments when the 
nerves gave way. I resolved that next day I 
would speak to her about it. 

But that very night a sudden summons 
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brought me post-haste to Mrs. Tennant's bed- 
side. The poor young creature was dying ; 
quite conscious, but sinking fast. Her young 
husband knelt beside the bed, sobbing silently. 
Carr stood on the other side of the bed holding 
his daughter *s hand. Mrs. Carr was not there. 

The room in which Mrs. Tennant lay was a 
large one, opening by folding doors into a smaller 
room, which had been fitted as a boudoir. These 
doors were usually closed, but on one occasion 
when they were open I had observed book-shelves 
and a cottage piano. These folding doors exactly 
faced the foot of the bed on which Mrs. Tennant 
was lying. 

As we stood beside the bed of the dying girl, 
in that awful silence which is our tribute to the 
majesty of death, suddenly the folding doors were 
flung wide open, and there stood Mrs. Carr. 

She was in full evening dress ; her eyes bright, 
her face flushed ; one long braid of her beautiful 
hair had become detached, and hung across her 
breast ; she had flowers in her dress, and her 
fingers were covered with rings. 

* Marion ! ' said Carr, in an agonised whisper. 
The young husband rose from his knees, very 
pale, and stood rigid, saying not a word. The 
dying girl opened her tired eyes with a look of 
fear, and made a futile effort to sit up in bed. 

* Oh, mother, mother,* she sighed. 
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Bat Mrs. Cirr only smilecL ' Why, wbat are ye 
aU 90 skI aboot?* !lie said gaily* ^Fm thinkiii* 
yell want cheerii^ up. Ye look as wae as dio* 
ye*d seen a gfaaist. FU juist ^ng to ye for a while, 
a merry rantin* bit song, diatll mak* the heart in 
ye loop like a bird's.* 

She swept back into the bouddr with a great 
rustling of alk, smiling at us over her shoulder as 
she went. In a moment she was at the piano, and 
began to sing, • Charlie is my dariin\ my darlin / 

Carr rushed into the boudoir, white and trem- 
bling. * Marion ! you shall not do it,* he cried. 

* Hoots, mon, ¥^0 may ye be to stop a puir 
wunmum that*s juist doin* good ? * she retorted, 
with a ringing laugh. She stopped singing, how- 
ever, and plunged into brilliant dance music, every 
now and again smiling up at Carr, and saying 
things to him in broad peasant Scots. 

Carr in a white rage rose and banged the piano 
lid down on her hands, and the mu^c ceased with 
a crash. He took her by the shoulder, pushing 
her violently before him. 

'Have ye no sense to see that Margaret's 
dying ? * he shrieked in her ear. ' Look at her, 
you who will soon be childless, and be ashamed 
that she should know what a mother she's got. 
All these years, aU these years weVe kept it from 
her, and now in a moment you will spoil every- 
thing, and send her to her God with this memory 
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of a mother to think about all through the long 
days of eternity. All these years I have borne it, 
God knows how, and still loved you through it all. 
But rU love you no more. Til just creep into 
the grave with Margaret. We'll lie down to- 
gether in the house of silence, and pray God 

we may forget you. And yet, yet ' Carr*s 

voice broke, and he covered his face with his 
hands. Great sobs shook him. All his rage had 
run out of him ; not a dreg was left. * And 
yet,' he went on in a hoarse whisper, as if talking 
to himself, *I love you, my own woman. The 
shame has come at last, but I'll not make it more 
shameful by deserting you. No, no, we'll just 
have to trudge down the black way together. 
But, oh, my own woman, you've broke my heart.' 

He held out his arms as he spoke. But Marion 
Carr made no response. Her face had become 
the colour of impure wax, her lips were blue ; she 
looked as one dead, but for the blaze of light 
within her eyes. The flowers in her dress hung 
crushed ; in the brief struggle with her husband 
her hair had fallen on her shoulders in a golden 
veil ; even her physical stateliness had dissolved 
and vanished, and she looked shrunk and old. 

When at last she moved, it was to stand beside 
the bed of her daughter. She took the girl's hand 
in hers, she stooped over her face, * Margaret, 
darling, did you hear ? It's your mother.' 
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No more. An appeal to a primal instinct of 
affection, too deep-rooted, too sacred, ever to 
perish wholly. How much had the dying girl 
understood of that shocking scene? Who can 
tell ? My own opinion is that she perfectly under- 
stood it. That shame of which Carr spoke could 
not have been so skilfully concealed through many 
years that an only daughter would not long before 
have guessed it. And as I read the situation, what 
happened now was that the dying girl made one 
last effort to console her mother. By a supreme 
potency of will she stopped upon that dark shelv- 
ing road of death, heard her mother*s cry, turned 
back for one fugitive instant. Her eyes opened 
slowly, her lips moved, and we could all hear that 
last low whisper. 

* Mother, kiss me — you dear — good mother 



Then there was a little contented sigh, and 
with her lips upon her mother's the last breath 
sped. 

Carr told me the whole story next day, as we 
sat over the fire in his library in Cadogan Square. 

It was one only too familiar in my experience. 
Carr had been married for several years before he 
so much as suspected that drink was a snare to his 
wife. Perhaps ancestry had something to do with 
it ; her race had been hard drinkers. For months 
together their life would be delightful ; then came 
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a period of shame and terror. It began at first 
in the effort to sustain those brilliant conversations 
which had made Marion Carr famous among the 
literary men of London. The strain was heavy ; 
the price had to be paid. She soon discovered 
that in wine there was a magic that suddenly 
lifted the cloud from the fagged brain, and 
communicated its own sparkling effervescence to 
her talk. Then wine was not enough ; stronger 
stimulants were needed. Carr knew the signs 
too well. As sure as his wife relapsed into 
broad Scots, he knew the reason. She had 
passed the line, and was groping her way back 
to those rude primitive forebears whose blood 
was in her veins. Yet so well was all concealed, 
so faithful were the very servants to a mistress 
they adored, that not a soul suspected the truth. 

* But she struggled against it ? ' I remarked. 

* Struggled ! * said Carr. * Come upstairs with 
me a moment.' 

We went up the broad staircase, passed various 
rooms, and came at last to the attics. There, 
dose under the roof, was a locked door. Carr 
opened it, and showed me a dim narrow room. 
It had no furniture whatever but an oak chest, 
on which stood a crucifix. On the wall was a 
knotted cord. C^-r caught my eyes as they 
rested on the cord. 

*Yes,' he said, ^she flagellated herself. She 
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would come up here and pray — and do other 
things. I've seen blood on that cord. Come 
away, I du% not think of it.* 

* Where is she now ? ' I said. 

' At the house of poor Tennant. She's never 
left the room where Mat^ret lies dead.' 

* I'll go to her,' I said. 

I went at once. There beside the corpse I 
found her. She had the dead hand pressed close 
to her lips. She smiled when I entered the room, 
and my heart sank at that smile. It was utterly 
empty, meaningless, the smile of a child pleased 
with trifles. 

' Hasn't she a pretty hand ? * she Siud. * And 
feel, Doctor, it's getting quite warm. She's just 
asleep, that's all, you know. My little birdie, 
my sweetness, you'll wake soon, won't you, 
darling?* 

And then I knew what had happened. All 
the bright light of intellect had died out of the 
brain of Marion Carr. She was a child ag^n, 
a simple, ignorant, loving, beautiful child, and if 
she lived to old age she would be nothing else. 
- And I stumbled down the dark stairs, and 
found Carr, and told him as I could the thing 
that had come upon him. 
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One of the most curious hallucinations I ever 
encountered was that which possessed the mind 
of a worthy master-builder named Drabble. 
Drabble had amassed a considerable fortune by 
jerry building, which he had carried to the point 
of a fine art. He was the sole inventor of several 
altogether nefarious processes by which an appear- 
ance of delusive stability could be imparted to 
buildings that really were held together by no 
more cohesive force than the paper on the walls. 
He had degraded whole districts in the immediate 
vicinity of London by the erection of houses at 
once so flimsy and so ugly that no one could have 
been surprised had the ^nd whisked them bodily 
away, and no man of decent principles could have 
regretted their loss. He spent the greater p^^t of 
his time in a gloomy little oflice in the Gray's Inn 
Road, where he matured his schemes of destruction, 
and raked together a considerable fortune. At 
night he retired to the seclusion of a brand new 
villa at Highgate, the chief ornaments of which 
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were a full-length portr^t of himself executed by 
a sign-painter with the aspirations of an artist, 
and an enormous tea-urn of solid silver, which 
was an object of awe and coveting among all 
his poor relations. 

Drabble had a friend named Scutt, a lean and 
hungry-looking person who was notorious as the 
most fractious vestryman in the parish. Drabble 
was unmarried, and therefore was thrown much 
into the society of Scutt, who twice a week took 
tea with him, in a spurit of furtive admiration of 
the tea-urn. Scutt was a Radical of the violent 
c»tier, but the magnitude of the tea-urn soon 
worked havoc vnth his principles, and although 
he had the greatest contempt for Drabble's 
intellect and general political ineptitude, he was 
unable to avoid a cringing adulation toward the 
possessor of so much solid competence. In an 
evil moment Scutt aroused the political ambitions 
of his friend. Drabble discovered that he had 
political ideas, which, angularly enough, coincided 
completely with those of the daily paper which 
he read diligently in his evening leisure. These 
ideas he believed to be strictly original, and he 
would recite whole passages of the leader which 
he had read the night previous, in the firm 
conviction that they were the fruit of his own 
unuded cerebration. Very soon he came to have 
dreams of a constituency that should welcome 
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him with loyal ardour, and of a ParlUmcDtary 
career that should be of great importance to the 
nation. Scutt encouraged him In these pre- 
posterous amUdons, senng for himself a new 
source of revenue as Drabble's political agent 

There was one great difficulty in the way, 
however : Drabble found that he and the letter 
H were at deadly odds. At the first meeting 
which he addressed, he remarked that he 'was 
'appy to say 'e was no himperialist,' whereupon 
a gentleman at the back of the hall asked him 
politely if he had dropped anything, which was 
disconcerting and deterrent to further eloquence. 
In vun he practised f^ntadas on the English 
language every morning before the glass ; no 
sooner did the fatal letter appear in sight than 
he fied. He toiled through the intricacies of 
his native tongue vnxh a sweating brow, but the 
thing pursued him with a tireless malignity 
revolting to the human mind. It was ridiculous 
and incredible that a single tricksy letter should 
ruin a career, but so it was, and the knowledge 
weighed upon his heart like lead. 

At length he resorted to subterfuge in order 
to avoid his enemy. He had been accustomed 
to call jovially to a fnend, ''Ow do you do?* 
Now he would say, with an ur of poUte eflbrt, 
' And are we well i ' He picked and selected 
words full of consonants, and shied at vowel 
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bantlings, like a nervous horse. He put him- 
self to incredible pains to discover synonyms for 
common expressions, * What's the price ? ' taking 
the place of a curt, * *Ow much ? * and so forth. 
He dodged his way amid familiar phrases, wary 
as a hunted deer ; ran from an aspirate as from 
an assegai, yet all to no purpose, for he continually 
came to grief. 

* It's no use, Scutt,' he said mournfully ; * it's 
'ereditary.' 

• What do you mean by that ? * said the 
sympathetic Scutt. 

^I mean it's in my tongue. Sort o' disease. 
Some folks is born 'ealthy, and some isn't ; some's 
born to speak right, and others can't to save 
their lives. I'm one o' those as can't.' 

^ Nonsense,' said Scutt. ^ Doctors can cure most 
things nowadays. There's a deaf and dumb child 
next door to me they've taught to speak. If you 
go to a first-rate doctor he'll soon put you right. 
P'raps you're tongue-tied, you know.' 

Scutt's suggestion fell upon a mind prepared. 
The more Drabble thought over it, the clearer 
became his conviction that he was the victim of 
some congenital defect. Some people never had 
the least difficulty with the fatal letter. It came 
as easy as breathing. Others, like himself, laboured 
under an obstinate disability. No doubt a slight 
operation on the tongue would put everything 
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right. Even Scutt, who certainly had no more 
than two 'undred a year, could speak correctly, 
and it was absurd that he should be eclipsed by 
Scutt. He would see a doctor. 

This hopeful resolve brought Drabble to my 
door. He entered my consulting-room with an 
anxious and furtive air, which sat curiously upon 
one whose outward appearance was undeniably 
pompous. He was a man of little over middle 
height, stout and well fleshed. His face was long 
and serious, but not unpleasing ; •he wore grey 
side whiskers of the detestable variety once known 
as * Dundreary ' ; his mouth was the straight firm 
mouth of a person destitute of humour ; his eyes 
were blue and mild. He took a seat, glanced 
apprehensively round the room, fingered nervously 
the huge gold cable that hung from his wsustcoat 
pocket, and for several minutes said not a word. 
To my questions he merely shook his head. I 
b^an to think that I had never met a person 
stricken by such an absolute destitution of speech. 

* Well, Mr. Drabble,' I s^d at length, • I have 
asked you several questions to which you have 
not replied. I must remind you that my time 
is precious. You appear to be in perfect health. 
Will you be good enough to tell me in a few 
words what you wished to consult me about ? ' 

^ It's a secret disease,' he said solemnly. ^ A 
'ereditary defeck, so to speak.' 
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* A what?' 

* Defeck. What's born with you. 'ErecUtary, 
you know. There, I can see youVe recognised 
it at a glance.' 

I began to be suspicious of the sanity of my 
visitor. 

* I can perceive no hereditary defect,* I replied. 
* What do you mean ? ' 

*Ah,' he said, with a deep sigh, ^you said it 
all right. Scutt says it all right. Scutt's a friend 
o' mine, you know. Most people can say it all 
right. But I can't, not though I practise it a 
thousand times, which I've done before coming 
here.' 

* Mr. Drabble,' I said, with some irritation, * we 
are playing at cross -purposes. I don't in the 
least know what you mean. You must speak 
more plainly, if I am to be of service to you.' 

*I spoke plain enough. A 'e-red-i-tary de- 
feck,' he shouted. *Is that plain enough for 
you ?' 

* You need not shout,' I replied* • I hear you 
quite plainly talking of some hereditary defect, 
but you have not told me what it is.' 

* Ah, now, if I could only say it like that,' he 
said wistfully. * What a gift it is ! ' 

A clear case of insanity, I thought. The 
man's a lunatic at large. And with a view to 
humouring him, I said suavely, * Ah, now I see. 
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An hereditary defect, you say. Why, bless me, 
that's common enough, and is often quite ea^ly 
remedied.' 

^ Is it ? ' he ssdd eagerly. * Now that's what I 
wanted to 'ear. It's a little operation I want 
done, an' I'm prepared to pay well for it. There's 
something wrong with my tongue, and you're the 
man to put it right.' 

* Yes, certainly,' I said, still bent upon humour- 
ing him. I had once known a case of monomania 
in which the patient believed that his tongue was 
three times its natural size, and that it was 
impossible to close his mouth. Perhaps this was 
a similar case. * Suppose we examine your tongue,' 
I suggested. 

He submitted to the examination with great 
meekness. The examination enabled me to 
observe him more closely. I was especially 
attracted by his eyes. They were blue and 
mild, as I have said, but restless, with a spark 
of fire quivering uneasily in them, like a star in 
the depth of a well. Out of such a tiny spark 
madness is often born. Beneath the phlegmatic, 
almost bovine, exterior of the man, it was clear 
that some cxu'ious tension was going on. 

*You don't observe much the matter?' he 
asked. 

* Not much,' I said ; * but it would help me if 
you would describe your symptoms.' 
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* Well, it's this way/ he said, with the deliberate 
gesture of a man with a long story to unfold. ^ Fm 
a man of hideas, sir, but Fm 'indered in life by not 
bein* able to get my words right. It's all the letter 
H, Doctor. The tricks that letter plays, no man 
can know as 'asn't followed them as I 'ave.' I 
nodded sympathetically. *It's always happearing 
where it isn't hexpected and isn't wanted, and it 
fairly gives a man's brain a twist to be hupsides 
with it. Look at the word honour ' (he aspirated 
it), * there's the H right enough, but it mustn't be 
known to be there. Look at the word 'umble, 
there's a H there too, and just in the same place, 
and if you leave it out folk laugh at you. Doctor, 
I've practised those words, an' lots o' bothers, till 
I feel like going crazy. Scutt says to me — Scutt's 
my friend, you know — " If you don't think so much 
about it, you'll do it all right by hinstinct." Well, 
Scutt 'as hinstinct, an' I ain't, an' whether I think or 
don't think, it's much the same thing. Scutt says 
to me, " You should heddicate yourself in private. 
That's what Gladstone and John Burns an' lots o' 
great politicians 'as done." Well, I've done it, two 
hours before breakfast every morning the last six 
months, but it's one thing to heddicate your brain 
an' another thing to make your tongue do what it 
ought to do. Then Scutt says, says he, ** You go 
to a doctor. It's a 'ereditary defeck, that's what 
it is. Any one might ha' had it, Shakespeare or 
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Gladstone, or any o* the great o* the earth. P'raps 
they did *aye it when they was young. Well, they 
got over it one way or t'other, an' so can you. 
You go to a doctor an' show 'im your tongue, and 
ten chances to one 'e'U cure you." That seemed 
sense, anyway. Scutt 'asn't much money, but 'e's 
a lot o' sense, 'as Scutt, an' is great at public meet- 
ings. An' so, Doctor, what I want is that you 
mU. do what's needed to my tongue, so as I can 
get that plaguey letter right, like other folk, an' 
if you can do it I'll not only pay you well, but 
I'll be eternally grateful to you.' 

I could have laughed outright in the man's face, 
and I wonder that I didn't. As it was, I controlled 
myself enough to say in a choking voice, * And is 
thataU?' 

^ Well, there's one other thing. Scutt said some- 
thing about it being likely I was tongue-tied ; but 
it would be impertinent to make suggestions of 
that nature to you. An' there's another thing as 
I 'aven't mentioned to a soul.' His manner became 
suddenly humble and almost bashful. 'I'm a 
bachelor, but not by choice. I'd like to marry an' 
'ave a child or two in the 'ouse, but believe me. 
Doctor, the one thing as prevents me is this dreadful 
infirmity o' mine. I know well enough what 'ud 
'appen if I tried talking to a woman about love. 
I'd be sure to get my aitches wrong, and then she'd 
laugh at me. There was a woman once,' and he 
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blushed, * a woman as did that same thing to me. 
She didn't know *ow it 'urt me, or she wouldn't 
'ave done it, for she was a kind woman by nature, 
an' one as I could 'ave loved. But she made me 
afr^d to try agen, for there's nothing crueller 
than the laughter o' women ; an' often I've seen 
a look on their faces, just a little sort o' smile, 
by which I've known that they laughed at me 
in their hearts. Why, I've seen even a little 
servant-wench snigger be'ind *er 'and at some- 
thing I've said, an' it's real 'ard to bear. Doctor, 
real 'ard.' 

There was something so sincere and heartfelt in 
this last speech that the sense of absurdity in the 
situation was quite obliterated. But what was I 
to do with my strange patient ? It was plain that 
he was on the verge of monomania, if not already 
in its grip. Men had glided down the slope of 
madness on a less propulsion, had hung poised for 
a time, until some slight cause, some inward 
chafing of rage more acute than usual, had worn 
the threads of reason through, and had precipitated 
them into the abyss. It would have been easy to tell 
him that his request was foolish and impossible, but 
who could predict the result of such a verdict on a 
mind so excitable ? It seemed the kindest course 
to go on humouring him, and as he plainly needed 
some nerve sedative I gave him a prescription, and 
told him to come again in a week. • We will try 
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medidne first,* I said evadvely, and he went away 
a good deal comforted. 

A few days later who should call upon me but 
the author of all the mischief, the preposterous ass 
called Scutt. He was obviously a person of great 
ignorance and equal vanity ; besides which there 
was about him a peculiarly offensive servility of 
manner. However, he explained his business mth 
tolerable clearness. He reported that Drabble 
appeared to be very strange in his manner. He 
had not been to the office since the day he saw me. 
He had caught a chill, he believed ; anyway, he 
had taken to his bed. Pressed to expldn what he 
meant by * strange in his manner,' Scutt replied 
that Drabble had taken a large dictionary to bed 
with him, and appeared to pass his time in reading 
it aloud. The servants reported that these extra- 
ordinary readings went on far into the night ; 
they did not know what to make of them, and 
were seriously alarmed. 

That afternoon I called on Drabble. It was 
towards dusk when I reached the brand-new villa 
at Highgate. I found the servants huddled to- 
gether at the foot of the stairs in a high state of 
nervous excitement. The gas was not lit upon 
the staircase, and in the dim space above I could 
hear the voice of Drabble monotonously reciting a 
string of words, for all the world like the drone 
of a Board School on a hot afternoon. * We're 
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afrud to go up to the master,* said the housemaid, 
with a shiver. ' He's been going on like that for 
days, and all hours of the night, too.' And while 
it was my duty to repress with all sternness this 
hysteric panic among the servants, yet I was 
bound to confess that there was something eerie in 
the long drone of that voice, with its senseless 
rnterations, especially in the dimness of that un- 
lighted house. 

Of course I went up to Drabble. There could 
be very little doubt about his condition. That 
spark of fire in the depths of his mild blue eyes 
had become bigger and intenser. He laughed 
bcHsterously when he saw me, and remarked that 
he was getting on famously. He was not in a 
condition that justified forcible restr^nt, but 
obviously he needed carefiil watching. Now it 
happened that I had occasionally employed a 
cert^n widow namefl Mrs. Bardsley in cases of 
simple nursing. She was not a certificated nurse ; 
she was, in fact, a person of no education, but she 
was possessed of much firmness and common 
sense, and knew how to r^ulate a house as well as 
attend to a patient By nightfidl Mrs. Bardsley 
was established at Victoria Villa, much to the 
content of its unfortunate master. 

And now comes the most curious — one might 
say the most fiu-cical — jKut of the whole story. 
Drabble related all his griefs to Mrs. Bardsley, and 
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she, impelled partly by natural astuteness, and 
partly by real sympathy, soon fell into her place of 
elderly Desdemona. She agreed that it was a 
terrible thing to be persecuted by the malignity of 
a single iniquitous letter ; she remarked casually 
that she herself had had a similar trouble. But 
what was an utch more or less if your 'eart was in 
the right place? It was a mean sort of nature 
that saw in a mere fault of grammar an in- 
surmountable barrier to respect and love — yes, 
love. There might be women that felt that way 
— 'eartless women ; but, thank God, she was built 
upon a different principle. It was more than an 
aitch that would turn her mind away from a man 
that she genuinely respected — yes, loved. As for 
hignorant people that shouted out questions from 
the back of public 'alls — who were they ? They 
should be put in prison till they learned better 
manners. It wasn't for gendemen o' bruns and 
cleverness to take any note o' the like o' them. 
And so with many words she comforted the 
afflicted Drabble, and with many flatteries she led 
him. By the end of the week Drabble had ceased 
to think of ' 'Ereditary Defeck.' In fact, it had 
ceased to appear to him as a defect, for the 
honeyed words of the utchless Mrs. Bardsley had 
effectually corrupted his judgment. The ^thful 
Scutt now assumed the shape of a tormentor and 
a bore ; and on his venturing (on the ^ur of 
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private interest) to warn Drabble agunst the 
cajoleries of Mrs. Bardsley, he was driven from 
the house before a storm of unaspirated eloquence. 
The same evening, I have reason to believe, 
Drabble offered his 'cart to the sympathetic Bards- 
ley, who accepted the gift with blushing prompt- 
itude, and communicated the intelligence to Scutt 
by the midnight post. 

Scutt gnashed his teeth at the news, for he saw 
himself henceforth exiled from the grandeurs of 
Victoria Villa. He spent several weeks in trying 
to work up cutting phrases and bitter sarcasms ; but 
he got no further than to get it whispered round 
the vestry that Drabble and Mrs. Bardsley had 
married u[>on the basis of a mutual aitchlessness. 
I attended the wedding reception, and when I 
observed the pompous sclf-satislaction of Drabble, 
and compared it with the hunted misery I had once 
seen on his face, 1 could not but congratulate my- 
self that I had unwittingly hit upon the very best 
cure for his melancholia. There had been a little 
operation on his tongue after all ; but he had 
conducted it himself with singular success when he 
said to Mrs. Bardsley, as I know he must have 
swd, ' Will you 'avc me, and share my 'eart and 
'ome ? ' 
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It will be conceded that the front seat of a 
London 'bus (I speak of the prehistoric days 
before garden seats, when you laboriously climbed 
by the aid of a strap over a circumference of 
muddy wheel to a narrow shelf beside the driver) 
is an excellent portion in which to take the 
ur, and to attain a pitying view of pedestrian 
humanity ; perhaps it is not so generally regarded 
as a happy coign of vantage from which to 
survey the human drama. Nevertheless, from 
such a seat I once witnessed a series of scenes 
which b^an, as is the way of life, in pleasant 
comedy, and culminated in sombre tragedy. 

It was a very long time ago, and the 'bus 
ran between the Bank and the l^rd Nelson, on 
the Old Kent Road. My friend Marston lived 
on the Old Kent Road, where he had lately 
bought a particularly unremunerative practice, 
to which he had added a cheap sui^ery, even 
less remunerative than the practice proper, 
because its work was very lai^ely gratuitous. I 
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was young and poor, and the pound a week 
which I drew from Marston's surgery was of 
moment to me, though I fear I gave him little 
in return for it beyond a highly vari^ted in- 
competence. However that may be, I did my 
work with spirit, and if Marston was dissatisfied, 
he did not say so. 

Every night I caught my 'bus at the comer 
of London Bridge, and, as I was invariably 
punctual, it so happened that I found myself 
dtdng be^de the same driver, who by and by 
came to look for me. He answered to the name 
of Jim, having apparently no use for a surname. 
He was a broad-shouldered, clean-shaved man 
of about forty, very red about the jowl irom 
long exposure to every kind of weather, with 
iron-^rey tuur cut so miraculously close that it 
presented a sur^tce almost as smooth as broad- 
doth. He had been in the army, and had seen 
service as a youth in the Crimea, and had 
brought back from that strange land nothing, 
so far as I could discover, but a fixed con- 
tempt of the physical proportions of his French 
allies. One eminent French general he graphically 
described as * a pen'north of cat's meat on a 
skewer,* and another as 'a beer-barrel on a 
pair of tooth-picks.' From which it will be seen 
that Jim had a ^ft of epigram, which was 
sharpened by diuly «>ntroverues with the stolid 
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draymen and the rat-faced costermongers who 
impede the traffic of the Old Kent Road. 

My first overtures of friendship with Jim 
were not conspicuously successful. I ofifered him 
a cigar of that particular variety warranted to 
light with a bright blue flame, to splutter like 
a damp squib, and to bring perspiration to the 
manliest brow — the only variety, I may incident- 
ally remark, which I could aflfbrd, and known 
by the name of * Penny Pickwicks.* Jim looked 
at it critically with his head askew, and replied 
blandly, *No, thank you, ^, I usually smokes 
tobacco,' which was clearly meant for a criticism 
and a rebuke. This remark occasioned a cold- 
ness between us, which lasted for a week, at 
the end of which period I had become so hiunbled 
in spirit by the use of Penny Pickwicks that 
I had taken to a disreputable briar pipe. Jim 
observed the change with satisfaction, and went 
so far as to congratulate me. *I knew you'd 
*ave to come to it,' he remarked. * You see, you 
do know what's in your pipe, but only them 
as makes 'em knows what's in those things you 
used to smoke.' Having thus relieved his mind, 
Jim became quite genial and friendly, and the 
progress down the Kent Road was made quite 
triumphal by the unusual brilliance of the invec- 
tive which he hurled against the impeders of 
the traflic. 
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My first approach to more intimate acquaint- 
ance with Jim occurred on this wise. Half-way 
down the Old Kent Road is a small and dingy 
street called Carey Street, composed of decaying 
houses let out in tenements to labouring folk. 
The street leads nowhere in particular, and has 
no distinctive feature, unless it be the unusual 
number of children who contrive a paradise in 
its gutters. I found, after a while, that Jim 
always stopped his 'bus at this street, for no 
ostensible reason that I could discern. No one 
got out, no one got in ; probably no one had 
ever been known to get out or in at that par- 
ticular spot ; yet the 'bus always stopped, and 
the conductor called * Carey Street,' with an air 
of expectation and mild surprise. At last I asked 
Jim why he always stopped the 'bus at Carey 
Street. 

* Ah, that's a little secret,' he said, with a grin, i 
* You use your eyes to-morrow night, and maybe 
you'U see.' 

I used my eyes accordingly, and this is what I 
saw. On the first-floor window of the first house 
in the street a bright light burned, and at the 
uncurtained window the head and shoulders of a 
tiny child were visible. Behind the child stood a 
woman, holding a lamp in one hand. The other 
hand was laid upon the child's tangled curls. It 
was a perfect little picture, framed in the darkness 
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of the night. Jim leant forward on his box, his 
face wonderfully softened and tender, and waved 
his whip to the child, and the child responded with 
a gesture of his hand. Such a tiny hand ; so frail 
and thin ; such a tiny child, too, with vivid, laugh- 
ing eyes set in a poor, pinched face. 

* That's the kid and the missis,' said Jim proudly. 

* Orl right ? ' called the conductor. 

* Right you are,* replied Jim. 

The heavy 'bus began to creak, and the horses 
strained on the slippery stones. The lamp was 
withdrawn from the window, but the child's little 
white figure could still be discerned. Then we 
moved off into the turbulent road, and it was as 
though a curtain had fallen on a drama. 

Jim was very silent for some minutes, no doubt 
being employed in digesting his happiness, and 
chewing its sweet cud. When he began to speak 
again he treated me as a person of whose sympathy 
he was sure, but for whose limited range of ex- 
perience he had a profound contempt. 

* You ain't married, in course, sir — whoa there, 
mare — an' you don't know what it means. 'Tis a 
wonderful thing for softening a rough chap, as 
p'raps you'll find some day, though you ^n't 
rough like me — in course not. I've had a rough 
life ; lived hard and coarse, an', what's worse, 
lived all alone, cooking my little bit o' food, 
an' washin' my bit o' clothes — till I met Nora. 
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Girish, Nora was ; served in a cook-shop, an' the 
first time I saw her, I says, says I, " That's the 
girl for me." But she wasn't so easy got — ^whoa 
there, mare — Lord Nelsoriy Trafalgar Road — right 
you are — ^not so easy got, as I was saying, for a 
lot of fellows thought the same thing as me. Says 
she, " You've been a sodger, an' I've no faith in 
sodgers ; you've been after too many women in 
your time, like the rest on 'em." Says I, " I've 
never asked no woman to marry me before, an' 
I'll never ask no other but you." "You'll tell 
me you'll take to drink if I don't 'ave you, I 
suppose," says she, with a laugh ; " they all does." 
Says I, " I'll not say what I'll do if you don't 'ave 
me, because I means to 'ave you^ and that's a cold- 
drawn fact. An' as for the drink, I'm pretty 
nigh a teetotaller now, and I'll be one altogether if 
you says the word." So things went, on an' oflT, 
so to speak, as is the way wi' folk, till one Sunday 
I fair nailed her. I got the loan of the uniform 
as I used to wear — never mind how I got it — an' 
I took a day oflT and went to see her. " Who are 
you, sodger man ? " says she, smiling imperent at 
me. " I'm the man as has come to marry you," 
says I, "an' you won't see a better in a day's 
march." No good playin* the 'umble with women 
like Nora, you know, sir; that's where young 
fellars in love most always make a mistake. " Up, 
guards, an' at 'em," is the sorter motto I believe 
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in. ** Well,** she says serious, ** I don't beKeve as 

I shall ; an' if I could trust you, Jim " "You 

can," says I. "I've been trusted wi' the best 
'orses in the service this three years back, an' 
there's no one on the road taken better care on 
'em neither." " You ain't got a bullet nor any- 
think o' that kind concealed about your person, 
'ave you ? " says she. ** I wouldn't like a maimed 
man by any sorter chanst." " I 'ave not," says I. 
"I'm sound in wind and limb, an' there ain't a 
driver in any street o' London wi' a bigger 'eart, 
nor a lonelier." An' at that she stopped laughing 
all on a sudden, and b^n to cry, an' before she 
knowed where she were an' 'ow it 'appened, I 'ad 
'er in my arms. So we was married, an' then there 
came the little kid — 'im as you saw a-waving at 
the winder.' 

I noticed that Jim's voice broke a little at this 
point Then he stooped down as though he had 
a great discovery to conununicate, and said in a 
strenuous whisper, *A wonderful softenin' sorter 
thing is a little kid. Wonderful. Makes you 
feel weak an' 'appy at the same time, in a manner 
o' speakin'. Whoa there, mare ! ' and the wheek 
grated agunst the curb, and our journey was at an 
end for that night. 

A week later, when I climbed to my seat on 
the 'bus, I was surprised to find a woman sitting 
besides Jim, for it was a night of streaming rain. 
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when I myself should not have ridden outside if 
there had been room inside. The woman was 
decently dressed, and as the lamplight struck her 
face I saw a pair of dark eyes and a mass of auburn 
hair. Jim observed my glance, and giving me a 
nudge in the ribs, which might have caused dis- 
comfort to an ox, winked his left eye slowly, and 
remarked, * the missis.' When the *bus moved on 
he favoured me with five minutes' soliloquy on some 
aspects of a *bus-driver's life not generally known. 
^ Why is the missis out on such a night as this ? ' 
said he. *Well, Til tell you. On fine nights 
'tain't no use, because genelmen like you is sure 
to want the box-seat, an' there ain't no chanst for 
a faymale. So when me an' the missis wants a few 
words together we chooses a wet night, an' most 
always we 'as the front o' this 'ere old caravan to 
ourselves. You see, sir, there ain't much time for 
what you might call domestic conversation in a 
'bus-driver's life. Up every morning at five, ready 
to start outer the yard at six, back to the yard 
agen at midnight, then the 'orses to be seed to, and 
maybe in bed at one o'clock. Why, sir, there's many 
a driver 'asn't seen the colour o' his children's eyes 
for years, for they're asleep when he goes out in 
the mornin', an' they're asleep when he comes 
home at night, an' if 'e 'ad to take a appy davit 
whether they were blue or brown he'd be puzzled. 
Likewise 'tis a lonely life for a faymale, as you 
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may guess. So me an' the missis agreed that if there 
was anythink us particular wanted to say, this was 
the plan o' saying it. There's many wet nights in 
the year, thank God, an' I msh there was more on 
'em, for the sake o' the missis, though I allow 'tis 
'ard on the 'orses.' 

At this point Jim turned as much of his back 
as he could upon me, and devoted himself to the 
missis. Heaven only knows what they talked 
about, but there was much whispering, and little 
happy gusts of laughter, and once, I could swear, 
a kiss. It was easy to see that the little woman 
was inordinately proud of the big ex -soldier. 
There was roguery and love in every glance of 
those dark eyes ; and with what open admiration 
she watched his handling of the horses, and with 
what an air of maternal solicitude she turned the 
collar of his cape up round his ears, and with what 
pretty secrecy she slipped into his pocket a little 
packet, no doubt containing some particular 
delicacy meant to tempt an appetite by no means 
delicate. All this was in the vein of the most 
delightful domestic comedy, and it made me feel 
as though I rode on an enchanted 'bus, along some 
leafy road of Arcady, with glimpses of silver pools 
and cool sunlit glades, and flutes and dancing 
shepherds, and far-oflT flashings of Eden gates — 
instead of the Old Kent Road on a very rainy 
autimm night. 
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At last I was permitted to take a humble share 
in the conversation, for when we were about a 
quarter of an hour distant from Carey Street, Jim 
asked a question about the ^kid.' Was he 'orl 
right * ? He was * orl right/ but my ear caught 
a tremor in the woman's voice as she replied. Jim 
laughed happily, however, and turning to me said, 
^ YouVe seen the kid at the winder, an' so I feel 
as if you sorter know'd *im, sir. Eh, but he*s a 
rare un, is the kid. Bless you, he*ll play all day 
wi* his little tin sodgers, an* march 'em up and 
down like the Iron Dook hisself. 'Tis my belief 
he's a born general, for he cares for naught but 
sodgers and fightin'. He's a wonderful insdnct 
for what oughter be done in an emergency. 
" Bring up them cavalry," he calls, in his little 
piping voice ; " let them infantry work roimd on 
the enemy's flank, form lines, and charge at the 
double with the bagonet, an' we've got 'em. 
Hurray for old England ! " he cries ; and down , 
across the counterpane he moves his forces, an' 
before that fiery charge, as the books say, the other 
side goes to everlasting smash. You see, he's not 
been very well lately, an' that's why I mentioned 
the coimterpane, because he's been in bed a deal. 
But he's as strong as a young 'orse in his speerit, 
an' as for brains, there ain't no stronger nowhere. 
That's so, ain't it, missis ? ' 

* That's so,' she replied, rather tremulously. 
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'An' we'll make a sodger o' him some day, 
won't we, missis ? ' 

' Some day,' she replied, like a patient echo. 

'An' not a common sodger either. Mind 
you,' said Jim, 'he's worth more than that — 
not that I have a word to say against common 
sodgers, bein' one myself. But he's got brains, 
an' it's brains as does it. I'll live to see him 
riding into London at the head of his raiment, 
a colone] at the least, an' I'll give him the salute 
from the top o' my 'bus as he goes down the 
street, with the trumpets sounding, an' he'll look 
up at me an' say, "Ah, that's my old dad what 
first taught me all about sodgering " — whoa there, 
mare— ^, but he's a rare un is the kid.' 

Jim's fiice was all aglow, but his wife's face was 
quite pale, and I think it was not the raindrops 
alone that made her eyelashes glisten so. We 
were nearly at Carey Street. We stopped as 
usual, and this time there was actually some one 
to dismount. The light shone in the window, 
and I could see the child waving his tiny hand, 
as he did every night as the 'bus stopped at the 
comer of the street. Upon the golden curls 
there rested a sixpenny soldier's hat. No doubt 
he was busy with his games of war upon the 
counterpane, just as Jim had described the 
scene. 

A week or two later, as I was leaving Marston's 
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surgery, a woman, closely muffled in a shawl, laid 
her hand on my arm. It was Jim's wife. 

' May I come in a moment ? ' she said. 

' Why, certainly,' I said. ' Is anything wrong 
with Jim ? ' 

' Not with Jim,* she said. Then she b^an to 
weep, with that desp^ting sort of quiet weeping 
which means so much more than the loudest 
outburst of grief. 

* 'Tis the kid, sor,' she said at length. ' 'Tis 
little Jim. He's been ill so long, an' now I fear 
he's dying. An* I dare not tell his father. Jim's 
that wrapt up in him, 'twould break his heart. 
An' bang out all day upon his *bus, he never 
sees the kid as I see him. Eh, but he's a brave 
child, is little Jim, God 'elp 'im. Never a word 
of complaint before his father ; he saves himself 
up all day, so to speak, that he may be bright 
when his lather comes home.' 

* But Jim has often told me how strong he was,' 
I interrupted. 

'Yes, he knows no better, poor fellow. An* 
I never told 'im. You remember that night upon 
the 'bus, sir, when Jim was talkin* of the kid 
being a great sodger some day ? That's 'ow he's 
allers talkin*, an' I 'aven't the 'eart to stop 'im. 
But 1 can't keep it up no longer. My 'eart's 
fiiir broken. This whole year I've kep it up, 
a-knowin' all the time that the darlin' would 
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never leave that little bed 6* his by the winder. 
O, sor, if you*d jest come to see *im, for the love 
o* God, so that when he's gone I might tell Jim 
Fd done everything I knowed for 'im.* 

Of course I went at once. The room in Carey 
Street where Jim lived was small, but singularly 
neat and dean. A bright fire burned ; pictures 
of various battles, cut out of the illustrated papers, 
were fastened on the walls ; dose under the 
window was a little bed. The child tried to 
raise himself as we entered. He thought that 
his father had come home, and b^;an to speak 
in an animated voice, but with obvious effort. 

^ Daddy,' he began, *the English has won 
another great and glorious victory. They shelled 
the trenches at daybreak, an' then took them at 
the point o' the bagonet. Fd like to show you 
how it was done, daddy ; but it's so dark, an' Fm 
so sleepy — ^an' I think — Fll wait till morning.' 

Poor little man ! So he was tired, and it was 
getting dark, and he would wait till morning 
Not the dim grey morning of Gu-ey Street, I 
thought. I laid him back gently on his pillow, 
and although at first the child was a little afndd 
of me, I think he was relieved — for the first time 
in his short life, perhaps — to know that it was a 
stranger and not his father that stood beside him. 
It must have been terribly hard work many a time 
for the child to play up to his part, to talk of 

K 
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battles and charges with that tiny tired voice, every 
day growing tinier and weaker. 

' You're a doctor, ain't you ? ' said he. 
'Father's told me of them. They helps the 
wounded under fire, don't they ? Let's pretend 
I'm one o' the wounded.* 

So we pretended, one of us at least knowing 
that it was no pretence, but grim reality. 

* Let me have my little hat, an' my sword,' he 
sud. 'Father likes to see me with them when he 
comes home.' The sixpenny soldier's cap and the 
gay wooden sword were l^d beside the pillow. 
Then I left him mth a strange vision before my 
eyes of midnight battlefields, where men lay quiet 
as little Jim was lying, with the swords they 
would wield no more lying on their wounded 
breasts. 

The next night when I sat beside Jim on the 
'bus he gave me no greeting. He glanced at me 
with stony eyes— eyes in which the man's whole 
agonised soul leapt to view for an instant. 
When I reached Carey Street I knew the reason, 
though indeed it was already too pl^n. Simul- 
taneously Jim and I turned our faces to that 
window where we had so often seen the face of 
the child. The blind was drawn. 
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Among the many lessons I have learned of life 
(often with painful slowness, I fear) I must count 
as chief a growing perception of the uses of 
sorrow. A physician has more need than most 
men to ask himself what purpose there is in 
human grief, because he is continually confronted 
with the realities of sadness and desolation. He 
often enters the houses of men, less as a helper 
than as a messenger of doom ; he comes away, 
knowing he has left devastation behind him. He 
sees the poor human creatures whom he tries to 
succour in vain, taking the blow that falls upon 
them, sometimes with dignity, sometimes with 
stoicism ; with despair that is voluble, or the far 
more terrible despair that is dumb ; mth fortitude 
or cowardice, with self-pity or self-abasement, with 
angry arraignments of destiny or meek submission ; 
in short, in a hundred different ways, according to 
the temperament of the sufferer. Perhaps there is 
no more conclusive test of character than the way 
in which a man confronts his sorrow. 
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These reflections are suggested to me by the 
case of John Carson. Carson was a very brilliant 
fellow, the brother of Carson of Bart's, a barrister 
with a strong love of literature, and a very con- 
»derable literary aptitude. He had published 
a volume of essays which attracted attention, 
and a volume of poetry, which, if it did not 
add to his reputation, did not diminish it. I 
knew him intimately, and liked him. His talk 
was always fresh and stimulating, and often 
original. He possessed the gift of charm : that 
volatile grace of manner and person frequently 
found in women, but rarely in men. In a room- 
ful of people, his mobile face, mth its clear 
grey eyes, its sensitive mouth, and firm outline 
at once attracted attention. He was the sort of 
man whom women like to know. Men did not 
take to him so kindly. The slow, masculine 
mind of the average British citizen rather resents 
than applauds the element of charm in man, or 
is, at least, suspicious of it. 

Carson was married, and as 1 came to know 
him with intimacy I soon perceived that 
his marriage was not wholly successful. Mr& 
Carson was a beautiful young creature, full of 
umple loyalty and affection to her husband, but 
her mental gifts were not conspicuous. She 
was the daughter of an Oxfordshire yeoman of 
comfortable means, whoni Carson had married 
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soon after leaving the University. They had 
married for love, and in the early part of 
Carson's career had known something of the 
burdens of poverty. Perhaps I ought rather to 
say that she had known them, for she was such 
an excellent and untiring housewife that Car- 
son's home had been ordered with a scrupulous 
comfort rarely found among persons of thrice 
his means. That Carson had really loved her 
there could be no doubt. The best poems he 
ever wrote owed themselves to the impulse of 
that love. But when a sudden change of fortxme 
gave him a new social position, he became 
conscious for the first time of the intellectual 
deficiencies of his wife. She knew little of books, 
and when the conversation at Carson's table 
ranged over literature, as it often did, she was 
either painfully silent or made ludicrous mistakes. 
Then a polite smile appeared on the lips of the 
men, and a little, cruel smile on the lips of 
the women, and Carson blushed. The women 
of Carson's acquaintance were all highly aesthetic 
persons, who disdained to talk of any poetry 
less complex than Browning's or Meredith's, 
whereas for poor Mary Carson the * May Queen * 
and Longfellow's * Psalm of Life' were the 
finest poems in the world. And she would say 
so, with a little timid blush that should have 
defended her from hostile criticism : only Car- 
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son's female guests were nothing if not critical, 
and were accustomed to speak their minds 
with that blunt disregard of courtesy which the 
emancipated woman so frequently mistakes for 
engaging frankness. 

1 was the mtness of one of these small con- 
versational disasters, and from it I obtuned the 
clue to certain elements in Carson's character 
which I had not suspected. A very learned per- 
son had been discoursing about Meredith's 
* Modern Love/ and Carson himself had been 
particularly brilliant in his criticism of that poem. 
Mrs. Carson had listened with open admira- 
tion, as she always did, when her liusband was 
talking. When he had finished, she turned to 
him with a beautiful smile, full of reminiscent 
tenderness, and siud, 'Yes, we used to read his 
"Lucile," didn't we, John, in the old days on 
the river, and we thought it such a lovely poem.' 

John's face hardened instantly, and his eyes 
blazed with intense annoyance. 

One old gentleman, a retired editor of a 
literary journal, alone arose to the occasion with 
kindly tact. 

'Yes, it's a lovely poem, Mrs. Carson, and 
one not quite appreciated as it should be ; perhaps 
because it is too long.' 

* Yes, it is long,' she replied, * but then it's 
very interesting, don't you think ? ' 
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*Very/ he sdd, *and for my part I am old- 
fashioned enough to prefer it to a good many 
other poems much more talked about.' 

*How pleased George Meredith would be to 
hear your opinion/ said a young literary critic 
on the other side of the table, in a tone of un- 
disguised irony. 

^ Yes, I think he would,' said the old gentleman 
drily. *He would probably understand a situa- 
tion which you seem incapable of appreciating.' 

There was a moment's silence, a little uneasy 
laughter, and the conversation flowed on again. 
But Carson sat in sullen gloom, and took no 
further part in it. Mrs. Carson looked at him, 
and became silent too. The happy look upon her 
face faded out, and one could see she was uneasy. 

* It's very small of Carson to take it that way,' 
I thought. * After all, the confusion of George 
Meredith with Owen Meredith is not a crime. 
If Mrs. Carson were my mftj I think that look of 
love in her eyes when she mentioned ** Lucile " 
and the river would have repaid me for a score of 
literary blunders.' 

But by this time I had known Carson long 
enough to discern under the grace of his manners 
a hard impenetrable strata of pride and obstinacy 
on which the delicate edge of love might be easily 
turned. A man ambitious of social distinction 
will often forgive more readily a really grave fault 
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in a person he loves than a breach of social etiquette 
or a display of ignorance which seems to lower 
him in the eyes of others. And I began to suspect 
that Carson was such a man. 

My sus[»cions were confirmed by something 
that happened that same evening. I lived but a 
few doors from Carson's house, and so it often 
happened that when his guests dispersed I remained 
for a quiet half-hour's chat and smoke in the 
library. I went to the library, as usual, this 
evening, and was about to enter it, when I heard 
voices within. I h%ard Carson speaking in a low 
tone, but with evident anger, and in the irresolute 
moment while I stood with my hand upon the 
door I was an unwilling eavesdropper. 

'It's perfectly disgusting,' I heard him say, 
' and you must know that such ignorance not only 
makes you ridiculous, but it discredits me.* 

* I'm so sorry, John, dear,' replied his wife. 
' But you know how hard I have to work, with 
this tng house, and the children, and the worry of 
servants, and I have so little time for reading 
nowadays.' 

' I don't want you to work in any such way. The 
last thing 1 want you to be is what Tolstoi calls 
the " sitting-hen " sort of woman. You ought to 
pay some sort of attention to your mind — other 
women do— for my sake, if not for your own.' 

' But surely the children come first, John. And 
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I do try, you know ; but by the time night comes, 
Fm so tired and sleepy I can't read. I know Fm 
not clever like the other women, but I do my 
best, John, dear ; and there was a time when you 
used to tell me I was clever too.* 

I heard no more. I had already heard more 
than I wished. I went back to the drawing-room 
in a very unhappy frame of mind. When Mrs. 
Carson came in to say good-night her face was 
pale and her eyes showed signs of recent tears. 
Carson, on the contrary, had quite recovered his 
gaiety of manner, and urged me to a discussion in 
the library on a point in medical science in which 
we each happened to be interested. But I was in 
no mood for discussion. I took leave of him at 
once, and went home with my mind fuU of Mrs. 
Carson. 

For the next month I saw nothing of Carson. 
The weather was of that unhealthy variety known 
as ^ muggy,' there was a great deal of sickness, and 
I was worked off my feet. I must confess, how- 
ever, that I had no strong desire to meet him. 
Yet he was constantly in my mind, and I repeatedly 
found myself building up dialogues and dramas in 
which he played the chief part. If I had been 
gifted with a little wholesome superstition, I should 
perhaps have recognised in this preoccupation of 
my brain with Carson and his affairs a stealthy 
hint on the part of Nature that I was necessary to 
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him. But my thoughts about him, even in these 
silent dramas, tended almost entirely to an analysis 
of his character, with a subtle underchord of pity 
for his wife. I saw him as an egoist, and I knew 
that no man inflicts so much suffering upon those 
who stand nearest to him as the resolute egoist. 
Wounded self-esteem is more murderous in its 
revenges than the most violent passion, I told 
myself, and I became more and more uneasy when 
I thought of Mary Carson. 

Toward the end of this month it happened 
that I had to attend a social function which I 
could scarcely refuse. There was a great crowd 
in the rooms, and, of course, a number of people 
whom I knew were there. As I passed a small 
alcove, opening on the conservatory at the top of 
the stairs, I saw Carson engaged in eager conver- 
sation with a lady whom I had twice met at his 
house. She was a person of much social charm, 
quick and skilful in repartee, a trifle gushing in 
manner, not overburdened with scruples of any 
sort, and quite willing to go considerable lengths 
in the hope of making an impression on any one 
who attracted her. I thought nothing at the 
moment of seeing Carson so closely engaged in 
conversation with her, but later on in the evening 
I met Garth, the old gentleman whose kindly tact 
had covered Mrs. Carson's retreat on the occasion 
already named. Garth, after a few words on 
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indiiFerent subjects, suddenly said to me, ^You 
are a close friend of Carson's, are you not ? ' 

^ He has every reason to call me his friend,' I 
replied, * though I confess I have seen little of him 
just lately/ 

* Well,' s^d Garth, * I want to speak a word of 
warning, which I hope you won't resent. I am 
afraid things are not going well with Carson. He 
seems to be drifting away fi-om his wife. I am an 
old man, and have seen a great many cases like 
Carson's, and I tell you plainly, I don't like the 
look of things. I don't like to see Carson paying 

such assiduous court to Miss F yonder. 

Carson means no wrong, I am convinced, for at 
heart he is a good fellow ; but when a man gets 
out of love with his wife there's no knowing what 
mischief he may fall into. You see Carson's very 
much sought after just now, and is looked upon 
as a rising man, and all that sort of thing, and 
I've a fancy that all this social adulation is having 
a bad effect upon his domestic life. In short, 
Selkirk, I suspect that he's getting ashamed of 
his wife because she can't talk like that empty 

chatterbox. Miss F , and he hasn't the sense 

to see that his wife is worth a thousand of 
her, and is as true and noble a woman as ever 
breathed.' 

I was startled, for Garth was one of the most 
cautious of men, and would never have ssud so 
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much unless he had good grounds for speaking. 
But what was I to do ? My intimacy with Girson 
was considerable, but it did not justify my inter- 
ference in so delicate a matter as his relations 
with his wife. I left Garth with a vague promise 
that I would do what I could, but I was much 
perplexed, and could perceive no reasonable line 
of action. 

However, the * line of action ' revealed itself 
sooner than I expected, for Providence had already 
taken the case in hand. Early next morning there 
came a hurried message from Girson saying that 
his wife was very ill. I went at once, and found 
all the signs of typhoid fever. It was a month 
since I had seen Mary Carson. The month had 
wrought dreadful havoc with her. She was very 
weak, depressed, and full of a quiet despair about 
herself. * I shall not get better,* were almost her 
first words, when she saw by my manner that her 
condition was serious. Her three children were 
called into the room. She kissed them tenderly, 
with the air of one taking a long farewell of them. 
As I was leaving the room, she asked me to sit 
down a moment : she had something to say to me. 
I sat down beside the bed, holding her wasted 
hand, and vaguely expectant of what was coming. 
Her beautiful eyes filled with tears, and it was 
some time before she spoke. At last she said, 
with a dreary smile : — 
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* Doctor, you will do what you can for me, I 
know, but you must not count on me to make an 
cfFort to live. I don*t want to get better/ 

* My dear Mrs. Carson ,* I remonstrated. 

*No, listen. Doctor, till I have done. I may 

not have another chance of speaking, and there's 
no one else I care to speak to. Yesterday, as I 
lay here, I knew that I was sickening for my grave, 
and I thought things over. It is best that I should 
go. Doctor. To leave the children* — and her 
voice broke — * is hard, but even for them it may 
be best. IVe seen a long time that I was dropping 
out of my husband's life. Don't blame him. 
Doctor ; it had to happen. IVe helped him all 
I could, but now I see that I can help him no 
more. He has climbed to a place beyond me ; my 
feet are tired, and cannot follow him. I am a 
drag upon him, a hindrance, — I can't but feel it. 
He will find some one else. Oh, I'm long past 
jealousy, Doctor; and she will perhaps help him 
more than I could do. But she won't love him 
better ' — and the tears ran down her face as she 
spoke — 'she couldn't. And sometimes I think 
that when I am gone his heart may soften towards 
me. He'll remember the old days, the old, old 
sweetness — and things will come back to him — 
and I shall be dear to him again — oh, far dearer 
than if I were alive.' 

So this was what Carson's miserable pride had 
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wrought ! I looked at that fi^il, suffering crea- 
ture^ entering on the grim conflict for her hfe 
mthout desire of life, and I found it in my heart 
to curse Carson. And yet one tiny ray of 
hope remained. Carson was not by nature cruel 
or hard. Surely his whole softened heart would 
turn again to this woman when he knew all. He 
had done a great wrong, not intentionally, I was 
sure. Was it impossible to repwr it f And full 
of this thought, I sdd — 

' Mrs. Carson, believe me, your husband loves 
you still, as dearly as he ever did. If you knew 
that, if you could be assured of that, would you 
not try to Uve ? ' 

' Ah, that " if," ' she sighed. 

But I saw the tenderest look suffiise the tired 
face for a moment, like the sudden fugitive gleam 
of sunlight on a dreary moorland. And I knew 
that if her life was to be saved it would not be by 
my skill — it would rest with Carson. He alone 
could inspire in her that desire of life which 
would give her energy to fight her. difficult way 
through the valley of the shadow. But would 
he? 

I went downstairs to the library, where Carson 
was awaiting me. He was walldng up and down, 
deadly pale, and betraying every symptom of 
extreme emotion. 

' Well, Doctor ? * he said hoarsely. 
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' Carson,' I said, * Mt down. I have something 
to say to you.' 

He threw up hts hands with a gesture of in- 
finite despwr, and broke into choked, vehement 
speech. 

< I know what you are going to say,' he said. 
* Mary is dying, and you've come to tell me I've 
killed her. Oh, I've been a fool, a brute — God 
help me ! My offence is gross ; there is no ex- 
tenuation ; Doctor, I lay my heart bare to you. 
She asked for the bread of love ; I gave her 
stones. I seem to have walked in a dream, and 
I wake to loathe myself. I've thought base 
things. I've even imagined that if she were 
gone my life would — no, I can't tell you that. 
And now I wake to know that in my madness, 
in my contemptible and selfish pride, I've driven 
the arrow into her heart ; I've wounded to death 
the one woman I ever loved, or ever shall love ! 
Ah, I wonder if the murderer in the cells knows 
such remorse as mine ? ' 

I was wlent. Horror looked out from his 
wide tearless eyes. 

'You don't speak. It is true, then. My 
God, it is true ! ' 

I put my hand on his shoulder. * Carson,* I 
sud, * it is true, yet not all true.* 

* Speak, quickly ! ' he cried. 

*It is true you've wronged your wife. It is 
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true that she is in peril of her life. But there's 
one thing may save her. If she really knew, if 
you could positively assure her, that you love her 
still with all your heart, I believe, upon my soul, 

that she would live. The impulse of joy * 

But Carson had fled. I knew where he had 
gone, and followed him. It is rarely that there is 
delirium in typhoid, but it does happen some- 
times, and is usually very troublesome and obsti- 
nate. When Carson reached his wife's room 
delirium had already set in. She was talking of 
Oxford, of the river, of that which was sweetest 
in her memory. 

* And then,* she went on, in a weary voice, * he 
took me away. And the poor thing was happy, 
so happy. And then the poor thing was tired, 
so tired. And the road was steep, and her feet 
ached — ^and so she lay down, and the flowers pitied 
her — and the river, ugh, the cold river, began to 
rise, and call her to come away * 

Carson was on his knees beside the bed. He 
was uncovering her feet, he was kissing them. 

* Carson,* I said, * come away. Her mind will 
clear in an hour or two, perhaps. Come then.* 

* No, I'll stay,* said Carson. 

* And then,* went on the wandering voice, * she 
thought some one came to her whose face she 
could not see. And he washed her feet with 
tears, and wiped them with the hairs of his head. 
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Fancy, a man doing that! And the poor thing 
said, *^How kind and good you are, but I can't 
see your face ! " For it was getting dark — and 
the river called ' 

There was silence. She had fallen asleep. 

For the next two days there were periods of 
deep sleep and partial delirium. Carson never 
left the room night or day. On the third day 
when I called he met me at the door, took my 
arm silently, and led me into the library. 

* Doctor,* he sdd, * it's come right. Oh, what 
can I say ? Last night she knew me. She's for- 
given me.' 

I grasped his hand in silence, and went up to 
my patient. She smiled brightly, and that smile 
told me all. The desire for life had returned to 
her, because Love had come back to her. 

Mary Carson recovered, and convalescence was 
the re-birth of love in the heart of John Carson, 
but a purer and deeper love than he had ever 
known. Few people who see the constant deli- 
cate service of affection with which Carson now 
surrounds his wife could ever guess that there was a 
time when he had hardened his heart to her. The 
great sorrow of those weeks when Mary Carson 
battled for her life taught Carson his lesson. The 
nobler elements of his character emerged more and 
more as his life went on. The selfish egoist died 
in that hour when he kissed Mary Carson's feet. 
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They said that the man was qiute beyond recovery. 
His name was Adam Harbottle, and he was a 
minister of a large and powerful Dissenting com- 
munity. He had been a brilliant man in his day, 
held a good University degree, had seen nussionary 
service in India, and in his earlier years had been 
regarded as a minister of great promise. No one 
quite knew when or how he began to go wrong, 
but at fifty it was quite certain that he was a 
confirmed drunkard. And all his friends said that 
he was quite beyond recovery. 

I first heard his name when the Annual Con- 
ference of his denomination was being held in 
London. Two members of the Conference, whom 
I had known years before at the University, were 
my guests, and they had a good deal to say about 
Adam Harbottle. His 'case' was the sensation 
of the hour with them, and it was natural that they 
should talk about it. It was also natural that I 
should ask for fuller information. 

' Oh,' said Baxter, the younger man of the two. 
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* there are a hundred funny stories about HarboCtle, 
some of which are worth telling, and some are not. 
He stayed at my house years ago, and it was the 
most amusing thing in the world to watch the way 
in which he gradually imparted the information 
that whisky was not disagreeable to him. He 
ostentatiously filled his glass with water at dinner, 
held it to the light with the air of a connoisseur, 
and remarked that by nature and habit he was a 
confirmed water-drinker. He then drank p>erhaps 
a table-spoonfiil, put the glass hastily down, and 
held his hand to his side. 

* '• What's the matter ? " said I. '• Anything 
wrong mth the water ? " 

' " No," SMd he, " it's very good water, but the 
truth is, Tm not quite well. Ever since I lived in 
India IVe suffered from spasms. I had one just 
then." 

' " Can I get you anything ? A little ginger- 
wine, or mint-water. My wife has great faith in 
the efficacy of mint-water for spasms." 

* He shook his head dolefully. Conger-wine 
was too sweet, and he was forbidden all sweet 
things. Besides which, he was an abstainer on 
principle, and no doubt ginger-wine was an intoxi- 
cant. Mint-water he knew nothing about, but it 
did not commend itself as adequate to the severity 
of the symptoms. 

* "Pepsine ? " I suggested. Spasms, no doubt, 
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arose from indigestion, for which pepsine was an 
acknowledged remedy. 

^ But this suggestion also was gently but firmly 
negatived. His spasms were not of the ordinary 
kind, quite peculiar, in fact. They arose from 
deficient circulation of the blood. 

* " Warm water, tea, coffee ? Coffee," I 
remarked, ^^was usually esteemed an excellent 
stimulant." 

^ He looked at me in sad reproof. Did I know 
that coffee was most injurious to the nerves? If a 
man quickened the circulation of his blood at the 
expense of his nervous system, was not the latter 
state of that man worse than the first ? 

* I was humbled and in despair. At that time 

I was very young and quite inexperienced in the 

wiles of the wicked. I apologised, and then, in a 

whisper, and in fearful anticipation of a yet more 

crushing reproof, ventured to suggest that possibly 

in the case of confirmed spasms, arising from 

difficulty of circulation, a little spirits might be 

used with safety and advantage. 

^ His eyes brightened at once, but his manner 
became even graver. 

* ^^ I am not used to alcoholic stimulants," he 
remarked. "And you can further understand 
that it presents a difficult point in casuistry whether 
a believer in abstinence from alcohol ought under 
any circumstances — under any circumstances, mark 
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— to take spirits. Still, for the relief of p^, for 
the stomach's sake, as a sad concession to the 
weakness of the flesh " — he looked meditatively at 
the ^ling — "as a medicine, you know, for I 
believe that even abstainers allow slight medicinal 
qualities in alcohol " — ^his manner became suddenly 
decisive — " I will take a litde whisky, if you will 
oblige me. Scotch by preference, but Irish will 
do." ' 

We all laughed. Baxter had told his story with 
admirable dramatic effect. ' A most amusing old 
hypocrite,* he concluded. 

* No,' Siud Treherne, my other guest. ' There 
you are wrong, Baxter. I don't believe Harbottle 
was a hypocrite at all, or, at least, a conscious 
hypocrite. He was just apologising to himself for 
lus weakness, and probably hadn't the least idea 
nther that you took him for a humbug or that he 
acted like one.* 

Treherne smoked a moment in ^lence. Then 
he added, * Upon the whole, I think it is rather 
a sign of grace in a man that he has to go 
through an intricate series of apologies to himself 
before he does something that he feels is wrong. 
A hardened sinner never stoops to that kind of 
thing. Perhaps I shoiUd say, rises.' 

* Oh,' said Baxter, * Harbottle was always full 
enough of apologies. Did you ever watch him 
taking whisky ? ' 
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* No,* said Treherne, * but I think I know how 
he would do it.' 

^ No imagination comes up to the absurd 
reality,' s^d Baxter. ^Harbottle's plan had the 
simplicity of genius. He would first pour himself 
out a very moderate amount of whisky, and fill 
his glass with water. This he would convey to his 
lips with an air of happy confidence, taste, stop 
suddenly, hold it at arm's length, examine it with 
stern suspicion, taste again, put it down, and then 
say, as one who is forced into a humiliating con- 
fession, ^^God bless my soul, I've made it too 
weak." He would then add more spirits, repeat 
the pantomime, splutter, put the glass down with 
an air of pained astonishment, and cry, ** God bless 
my soul, I've made it too strong ! " These two 
ingenious processes repeated in regular progres- 
sion in the course of an evening meant an empty 
decanter. That's a story well enough known. 
It's become proverbial. When a man plays this 
trick, it's very likely some one will say quietly 
to him, " Now then, no Harbottling." 

^ But the old boy had scores of tricks like these. 
I've known him rush into a railway buffet, and cry 
in an agonised voice, *^ A little bottle, a little bottle 
of whisky." The astonished attendant would 
show him an ordinary bottle, and he would reply 
with a gasp, " Too big, too big. A liule bottle." 
A small flask would then be shown to him. ^^ Too 
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Kttle," he would cry in despair. " What I want 
is a little bottle — going a journey — suiFer from 
spasms — a ketk bottle." At Iwt, reduced to 
extremities, he would whisper behind his hand, 
" Not got it ? Well, then, six pen'north hot will 
do." Of course, his idea was plain enough. He 
wanted an excuse, but the funny thing was that he 
should suppose his excuse deceived anybody.* 

' Poor old boy,' said Treherne, ' it's laughable 
enough, but it's intolerably sad, too. Har- 
bottle vaa really a brilliant man twenty years ago. 
He's a thoroughly kind and sweet-natured man 
still. I wish something coidd be done to save 
him.' 

' That's too late,' s^d Baxter, not unsymjathetic- 
ally. ' His case comes on to-morrow, and I've not 
the least doubt he'll be expelled.' 

At that point the conversation ceased, and my 
guests went off to bed. After they had gone, I 
thought over what they had sud, and I foimd 
myself becoming interested in Harbottle. I did 
not doubt for a moment that Treherne had hit 
upon the true psycholc^ of the case. The really 
incurable drunkard is the man in whom conscience 
is dead. But when a man makes * apologies to 
lumself,' as Treherne put it, it is clear that he still 
has a consdence, and is afrdd of it. That means 
that there yet survives a force in him that is capable 
of moral re^staoce. The question is, can this force 
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be reinvigorated into successful resistance? Ex- 
perience taught me that in most cases it can» if you 
bring the right motives into play. The only kind 
of drunkard I had found quite incurable was 
the conscienceless creature^ who made no attempt 
whatever to argue with the dull brute force of the 
appetite which destroyed him. 

When my guests came home the next night, my 
first question was about Harbottle. Baxter told 
the story, and he told it with that dramatic instinct 
which made him so admirable a raconteur. 

* The case came on about noon/ he said, ^ and 
what happened would have made a really great 
scene in a tragedy or a novel. Much that goes on 
in these ecclesiastic assemblies would, no doubt, 
strike the layman as paltry or trivial, but, never- 
theless, they have their great moments, when very 
deep passions and sympathies are aroused. There 
is no greater moment than when solemn sentence 
of deposition is about to be pronounced upon an 
erring minister. 

* You must conceive about a thousand ministers 
gathered together in a chapel which has witnessed 
many such assemblies. Each one of these ministers 
knows what is coming, and talks it over in whispers 
to his neighbour. Many of them have known the 
accused man on terms of personal intimacy. One 
will recall how bright and vigorous he was as a 
youth ; another old grey-beard knew his mother ; 
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another remembers something he once did that was 
kind and wise, a sermon or a speech that was 
impressive, an occasion when he gave evidence of 
unusiial powers. All this time the routine bu^ness 
of the Assembly drones on, but little attention is 
paid to it. Some well-known figure takes his place 
upon the platform, and the Assembly draws a sigh. 

'"The committee has finished its sittings. 
What's the verdict, I wonder ? " is whispered from 
ear to ear. 

' One young man is inclined to argue that from 
the perplexed look on the face of that figure on 
the platform that the committee has not agreed. 
Another tells his neighbour that he has just heard 
privately that the committee is unanimous for 
deposition. Some one else has heard that the 
speech of a potent senior, notorious for inflexibility 
and sternness, turned the vote on the committee. 
A tender-hearted, elderly minister is seen quietly 
slipinng out of the chapel. It is well known that 
he shuns all punful scenes. Surmise and conjecture 
fill the air, and the strain becomes painful and 
intense. 

' At last the clock strikes twelve, and instantly 
a deep hush fells upon the crowd. The aisles are 
cleared, members fly to their seats, and not so 
much as the rustle of a sheet of notepaper is heard 
when an official rises and says in a low voice, " The 
case of Adam Harbottle will now be taken." ' 
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*Well/ I said, *what happened? Be quick,' 
for I, too, had become conscious of a str^ned 
expectation. 

^A scene quite unparalleled in its way/ said 
Baxter, * though perhaps you will hardly realise all 
its significance. The verdict of the committee was 
read, and no one could doubt that it was just. 
It recommended deposition. That was as far as the 
committee could go, for in our Church every man 
has the right of public appeal, and no deposition 
can be pronounced till the opportunity for appeal 
is given. It is very rare, however, that an accused 
man appeals. Generally he is only too glad to 
escape the ordeal, and to hide his shame. But 
to-day, no sooner was the verdict read than, in the 
intense silence that followed, the clear voice of 
Harbottle was heard saying, " I appeal." 

^ The President sank back into his chair, and 
put his hand over his eyes. He was a wise and 
kind old man, who had already spent a sleepless 
night over Harbottle's case. He had hoped that 
the painful sentence of deposition which it fell to 
his lot to pronounce might have been accomplished 
in Harbottle's absence. The inflexible member of 
the committee frowned. Old gentlemen who had 
never known the right of app^ claimed, and had 
almost forgotten that it existed, whispered to one 
another in visible consternation. Impressionable 
young men flushed and paled, and looked at one 
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another with frightened eyes, divided in their 
mind between sympathy with Harbottle and the 
excitement of a scene. The Assembly buzzed 
like a swarm of bees. " Mr. President, I appeal," 
s^d the voice a second time. Then every one 
looked in one direction. Harbottle had ascended 
the platform and stood motionless before his 
brethren. 

'He was pale, but otherwise he looked calm 
and collected. His h^, which was nearly grey 
the last time I saw him, about a year ago, was 
now quite white. His face, always expressive, 
clear-cut, clean-shaved, and handsome in youth, 
was now deeply lined. I used to think it a shifty, 
weak face, but to-day it struck me as full of sad, 
quiet dignity. He tried to speak twice, and 
failed. I could see the muscles of his throat 
work, and the twitching of his hands. 

' " Fathers and brethren," he said at length, 
" I appeal, not because the sentence of depo^tion 
recommended by the committee is unjust ; I can- 
not contest its justice. And, believe me, I do not 
wish to." 

'The inflexible member rose, and was under- 
stood to say that the only ground upon which the 
verdict could be contested was its injustice. It 
would be contrary to all law and precedent 

'But at this point an angry murmur rose. 
The inflexible member was the sort of person who 
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would interrupt the proceedings of the Last 
Judgment with a question of order. He stood 
his ground for a moment agunst the hubbub, and 
then sat down agiun, red and scowling. All this 
time Harbottle stood, with his hands clasped 
before him, and the muscles of his throat working. 
He turned a little sideways while the inflexible 
member was speaking, and I noticed that his 
shoulders stooped, that his coat was shabby, and 
that his shoulder-blades protruded under the worn 
coat. In spite of the quiet dignity of his l^e he 
looked a broken man. 

' " I cannot contest the justice of the sentence," 
he b^n again, "and neither do I ask pity. 
Whether that sentence is carried into effect or 
not, in a sense, concerns me little,, for I am a man 
with but a short time to live. My sun is fast 
going down. A few months, a year or two at 
most, and the night wilt have come. If the 
President will give me leave to speak, I wish to 
tell you my story, and then I shall disappear from 
this Assembly for ever." 

' The President nodded his head. By this time 
a death-like silence reigned. Men leaned fcxward 
in their pews in breathless interest, and every eye 
was fixed on that pale, shabby man, with the 
stooping shoulders and the twitching hands. 

' " Some of us are born good, and some evil : 
most are bom with natures in which good and 
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evil are at equipoise. I belong to the last class. 
I have accomplished neither good nor evil actions 
without effort. The scale has turned first one 
way and then the other, but that kind of happy 
involuntary action, possible to consistent and 
coherent natures, has been unknown to me. 

' '* When I was a youth I did not know this, 
and the beginning of all my error was in my lack 
of self-knowledge. There was a long unbroken 
period, during which my soul seemed all purity 
and goodness, and in that period I sought and 
obtained entrance to the Christian ministry. I 
set no guard upon myself, because 1 was unaware 
of any tendency that required vigilance or control. 
One day a cruel awakening came. I was the guest 
of a good and generous man, famous for his 
hospitality. I repeat that he was a good man, 
lest in anything I say I should seem to blame him 
or speak harshly. His house was always open to 
ministers ; his table was lavish, and he was of 
convivial habits. That night we all sat up late, 
discusung many things, and the bottle passed 
freely. There were two old ministers present 
besides myself, both good and able men, and neither 
seemed to see the least impropriety in the freedom 
with which drink was consumed among us. I 
found myself presently tellittg stories with a 
brilliance which surprised myself. Chance inci- 
dents which I had long ^nce fot^otten came to 
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my memory, and a lively imagination embroidered 
them freely. I noticed with a pleased sense of 
power the readiness of my invention, and the 
laughter of my elders both flattered and stimu- 
lated me. Suddenly, in the midst of a story, it 
seemed as if a curtain of darkness rushed down 
upon my brain. The lights in the room flickered, 
the faces of my friends floated far away, pale and 
spectral in a great mist. I went to bed, vaguely 
conscious of something abnormal in my condition, 
and walking as if in some whirl of dreams. The 
next morning I awoke ill and wretched, shuddering 
in the grey light. I knew then that I had been 
drunk. 

* " To my intense surprise, no one sjud a 
word of blame. Either they had not noticed my 
condition or they studiously ignored it. My 
agony of shame, which was great when I awoke, 
subsided as the day wore on. Twenty-four hours 
obliterated the last elements of compunction. I 
resolved to be careful in my use of drink, but 
there was no one to tell me that I ought not to 
drink at all. 

* " I spare you all the story of the years that 
followed. I sank deeper and deeper, till I am 
what you see me to-day. I come to the end of 
what I have to say. My wife died in India, and 
for twelve years I have been a lonely man. Six 
months ago my little granddaughter came to live 
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with me. That child has been God's angel in my 
house. Since her pure eyes rested on me I have 
not dared to drink. She has been to me the 
viuble manifestation of the Holy Ghost. To be 
just in her eyes has been to me the same thing as 
to be just in God's eyes. She has been to me 
both Grod and Conscience. I do not know how 
it has come to pass. I cannot explain it ; but for 
the sake of that little child I have done what no 
motive of reputation or self-interest has ever 
enabled me to do. When I pass from your pres- 
ence to-day, I shall go to hers. When I die I 
trust that those slender hands will close my eyes. 
If I appeal to you at all to-day, it is for her sake, 
not mine. I pray God she may never know that 
I was publicly disgraced. Let her grow up and 
chink that I was not wholly evil. God forbid that 
the shadow of my sin should cloud her life. And 
it is, after ail, but a little thing that I ask, for, as 
I have said, I am a dying man, and in a few months 
at most I must &ce a judgment more terrible than 
yours." 

' He stopped, his face hidden in his hands, 
watched by a thousand eyes. Many of those 
eyes that watched him were soft and wet. The 
inexorable member rose, made a gesture as if to 
speak, and sat down abashed before that silence. 
Then the President rose, and did something totally 
unparalleled in the annals of our courts. He 
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stepped across the platform, took Harbottle's 
handy and said, ^^ Neither do we condemn you. 
Go in peace and sin no more." The report of the 
committee reconmiending Harbottle's deposition 
lay upon the table. The old man took it up, tore 
it in halves, and put the torn halves in his pocket. 
No one protested, though, of course, the act was 
quite illegal. With Harbottle's trembling hand 
clasped in his, the old man turned to the great 
assembly. 

* " What has happened here to-day," he said, 
^* must be treated as a strictly private matter. Let 
no whisper of it go beyond these walls. Forget 
it, or remember it only in your prayers. I ask 
oblivion for it in the name of a little child, and in 
the name of One who was once Himself a little 
child. I pronounce in your name the case of 
Brother Harbottle dismissed. If any one dis- 
putes, as he justly may, the propriety of my 
action, I have but one word to add. It is this, 
^ Let him that is without sin cast the first 
stone.' " 

^But no one ventiu^d to dispute the strange 
action of the President. A great awe and tender- 
ness had come upon us. We seemed to see the 
little child standing in otu* midst, and we were 
dumb. 

^ The Assembly adjourned, and I noticed, as we 
passed into the street, that we all seemed to shun 
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each other's company. The fact was, that we were 
all so near weeping that if we had said a word to 
one another, we should have broken down. One 
who saw us might really have thought that, 
instead of »tting in judgment on an offender, we 
ourselves had been judged, and found guilty. 
Even the inexorable member was discovered 
blowing his nose violently at the back of the plat- 
form. He subsequently explained that his action 
w^ accounted for by indignation, but we knew 
better.' 



IX 
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In looking over some old note -books to-day I 
have come upon a story that in its happening 
produced a profound effect on me. It concerned 
primarily James Farquharson and Mary Robins, 
the daughter of Major - General Robins ; in a 
secondary degree John Budd, the well-known 
Member of Parliament for Blackley, General 
Robins, and certain other persons of no reputa- 
tion. All the chief actors in the story are dead 
now, and there can be no impropriety in making 
some of the facts known. 

John Budd was one of those fussy Members 
of Parliament who intoxicate themselves with 
statistics, for no piirpose that any one can perceive 
except to bore a reluctant House of Commons in 
the dinner -hour, and get themselves disliked in 
clubs. To accomplish these laudable ends Budd 
needed above all things a strictly industrious 
secretary, with the sort of temperament that finds 
its meat and drink in figures. No one will be 
surprised to hear that this kind of secretary is hard 
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to come by, and that Budd suffered many dis- 
appointments in his quest, Budd's secretaries 
became rather a. joke among his friends ; he was 
always announcing swans and discovering that 
they were geese ; they ware changed ahnost as 
frequently as his wife's cooks ; and the change in 
each case invariably proved a change for the 
worse. He even tried a Jap and an Armenian ; 
but as the first was in the habit of inventing 
statistical facts to suit his employer's views, and 
the second could not be restrained from kissing 
the housemuds, the experiment could be hardly 
called successful. Thus it happened that when 
Farquharson appeared on the scene, with his 
pleasant manners, high intelligence, and excellent 
references, he was hailed as a deliverer, and Budd 
b^an to dream of Cabinet dignity. 

About these excellent references of Farquharson 
there could be no manner of doubt. The name 
of Farquharson appeared with honour in the 
calendar of a certain Scotch University ; his moral 
character was guaranteed by a Scotch parish 
minister who had written a book on the Hebrew 
of Is^ah ; certain college friends, who occupied 
honourable portions varying from that of a leader- 
writer to a ship's surgeon, answered for his 
integrity ; while one correspondent, a political 
lady of some influence, hinted in a postscript that 
he was related to the well-known Sir John 
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Farquharson of Kilmuir. Budd showed me these 
references with obvious pride. If one letter in 
the bundle — it was from an English evangelical 
clergyman — did seem to hint a doubt, why, every 
one knew the narrow-mindedness of the writer, 
and made allowance for it. It was very likely 
that Farquharson had not kept himself wholly 
free from the follies of young men ; but then, as 
Budd said, he didn't advertise for a saint. And 
if now and then a rumour reached Budd that 
Farquharson had been seen in rather odd com- 
pany, what did that matter so long as he did his 
work with such precision and ability ? Secretaries 
were but men, he declared oracularly ; and it soon 
became evident that Budd was so completely 
fascinated by his new secretary that he refused to 
hear a word against him. 

I met Farquharson at Budd's house, just before 
those travels in Egypt which elicited such a mass 
of statistical evidence concerning British misrule, 
that the very name of Budd became a terror to 
his party. Farquharson was a tall fine -limbed 
Scotsman ; well set-up and graceful, with a fluent 
tongue and a smile of peculiar sweetness. His 
features were regular and almost classic, his eyes 
blue and candid, the forehead broad, his hair dark 
brown, approaching black, cut close to his head, 
but still retaining a pleasant wave in it. He 
spoke modestly and well at the dinner-table, ate 
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and drank temperately, and in his finished inannet3 
made poor Budd appear almost vulgar by contrast. 
I noticed that Mrs. Budd pud great attention to 
all he said, and seldom took her eyes from him. 
Later on, in the drawing-room, the women seemed 
to gravitate to him by common consent. He was 
by no means what is commonly called a 'ladies' 
man ' — the term hints at a certain effeminacy, of 
which there was no trace in Farquharson — but it 
was clear that he exercised a peculiar fascination 
over women. 

I remember thinking, as I walked home from 
Carlton Mansions that night, that If I had a 
daughter I should put her on her guard agdnst 
the brilliant young secretary ; and yet, at the 
same time, I acknowledged the reflection unjust. 
For at that time I had not the slightest proof that 
Farquharson was not precisely what he appeared 
to be, — an honourable gentleman. It was merely 
a vague intuition, and I told myself that such 
intuitions are as often wrong as right But if 
there is one thing that the ordinary Briton dis- 
trusts more than another in hb fellow-man, it is the 
power of pleasing women, and rightly or wrongly 
he is apt to label this power as dangerous. That 
Farquharson had this power, and was conscious 
of it, was quite clear. Those blue eyes of his, in 
spite of their seeming candour, perhaps because of 
it, seemed capable of kindling very warm emotions 
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in female hearts. Pretty Httle Miss Budd blushed 
every time that glance rested on her, yet I noticed 
she sought it, as if in spite of herself ; and even 
plain motherly Mrs. Budd manifested the same 
symptoms in a less aggravated form. Under the 
command of eyes like these, especially when they 
became intense and pleading, it was conceivable 
that wise women might do very foolish things, 
worldly women might become sentimental, prudent 
women might become soft as wax. 

^ Magnetic eyes,' I said to myself, as I tried to 
complete my diagnosis in my homeward walk,— 
* eyes that look deep into yours, that linger longer 
than they should, that flash alarming signals to 
the senses, — eyes with blue fire in them, dropping 
sparks into incautious hearts — all combustible 
with unknown emotions — I think I know those 



eyes 

And then I laughed at the absurdity of my 
thoughts ; I remembered Farquharson was merely 
an industrious Scotsman, whose morality was 
guaranteed by a Presbyterian Hebraist who had 
written on Is^ah, and I soon went to sleep and 
forgot all about him. 

But as matters turned out I was not destined 
to dismiss Farquharson so easily. Budd, as I have 
said, was about to visit Egypt, and of course he 
could not go without his indefatigable secretary. 
Now I had long wished a holiday, and a temporary 
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breakdown of health from which I had sufFered 
that winter gave me the requisite excuse. Egypt 
was too far for my time and my purse, but Italy 
was practicable, and so to Italy I went, starting a 
month later than Budd, and proposing to pick his 
party up in Naples on their homeward route. 

In due time the steam pleasure yacht, Tasmania, 
put into Naples, and I went aboard, bound for 
Tangier, Cadiz, and Gibraltar. I was no sooner 
aboard than I was struck with the curious position 
that Farquharson held among the members of the 
party. Without in any way presuming on his 
relatively humble position of secretary, he had 
contrived to get that position entirely ignored. 
He was the life of the ship, arranging concerts, 
dances, and theatricals ; it seemed that he could 
sing exquisitely, and of his grace and wit there 
was but one opinion. The company on board 
the Tasmania was tolerably mixed, as it is apt to 
be upon a public pleasure cruise. It numbered a 
hundred persons, drawn from various ranks of 
society, over all whom Farquharson seemed to 
have established some kind of dominance. There 
was not a lady to whom he had not rendered some 
service in smoothing the rough edge of travel, not 
a gentleman who did not vote him a fine-hearted 
brilliant fellow. It had got about that he was 
the son of a baronet — of old Sir John Farquharson 
of Kilmuir in fact, — and of course the rumour 
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helped his sodal prestige. The first man I talked 
with asked me if I knew Farquharson, and before 
twenty-four hours were over every one on board 
had ^ed me the same question. The only man 
who seemed free from the prevalent idolatry was 
the ship's doctor, an old shrewd Scotsman of gnilF 
manners and constitutional reticence called Blair. 
He followed Farquharson with a satiric eye, 
shrugged his shoulders at him, and in the general 
estimation behaved to him like a bear. 

' He's no more a baronet's son than I am/ said 
Blair as we sat together for^thering in his little 
snuggery. ' I know the Farquharsons of Kilmuir ; 
they're a tlucfc-loined red-headed lot, an' yon 
dancing ape is no more like 'em than chalk's like 
cheese. Bred in a Board School Glesca' way, 
that's what he is, though he's none the warse for 
that, I'm thinkin', if he'd behave himself modest 
an' proper.' 

' Why, what's he done that's improper ? ' I 
asked. 

' What's he not done ? ' was the characteristic 
reply. * But you'll see, if you're not a fool. He's 
got half the women in love wi' him, and the 
other half angry because they can't get near 
enough to him, an' the whole ship's just buzzing 
an' bursting wi' jealousy. I don't say that he's na' 
a clever follow ; he's clever enough, an' so's the 
devil for that matter. But the mon's not strught. 
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you take my word for it. You watch his face 
when he lets his real thoughts come out for a bit 
holiday, thinking no one sees him, an' you'll soon 
find out what I mean. I've seen the black dog on 
his shoulders often enough at such times, an* I've 
known by his look that he's playing a game, an' 
a risky one, too, though what it is the Lord only 
knows." 

I was about to laugh at the old man's vitupera- 
tions, when he suddenly lifted his finger and said, 
"'"Come here!' Behind his head was a little 
window, opening on the deck. Bl^r softly drew 
back the blind an inch and said, * Now look, and 
tell me what you see.' 

I saw nothing remarkable, and said so. Far- 
quharson was leaning against the bulwark with a 
very beautiful young girl. 

' Nothing remarkable ! * he said in a low voice. 
' Maybe you don't know who that young leddy 
is?' 

I acknowledged ignorance. 

' Did ye never hear of Robins, General Robins, 
that distinguished himself in the last Soudan 
campaign ? Well, that's his daughter, an' you'll 
no' find a sweeter lassie between this an' Pentland 
Frith. She's just as fresh as a rose, an' as innocent 
as an angel, an' she's got no mither. D'ye think 
it's right the like o* her should be talking all day 
to the like o' Farquharson, tell me ? You've but 
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to look at her to know she's no match to stand 
up against him. He'll make her love him whether 
she will or no ; though for the matter o' that she 
don't want much making, poor child. ' An' I ask 
ye, as a parent an' a mon of the world, if that's 
right, or if any kind o' good can come of it ? ' 

The old man spoke with startling ferocity and 
a kindling eye. 

^ If yon lass was a lass o' mine,' he added, ^ I'd 
be for horse-whipping that scoundrel.' 

*Oh come, that's not quite fair,' I replied. 
* Ship-board flirtations are notorious. People give 
themselves a good deal of liberty on board ship, 
because they know perfectly well that the moment 
they reach port they'll all separate, and never meet 
again, nor be expected to know one another if 
they did.' 

^ I'm an old man, and I've seen strange things,' 
sdd Blair. * You'll pairmit me to say. Doctor, that 
your explanation doesna' satisfy me.' 

At that point the talk terminated, for the 
dinner-bell was ringing, but I thought a good deal 
about it later on. For the present I was inclined 
to call Blsur a surly old misanthrope, who was con- 
stitutionally incapable of understanding a tempera- 
ment so vivacious and buoyant as Farquharson's. 

When I left Blair's cabin, Farquharson and 
Miss Robins were still standing against the bul- 
wark engaged in conversation. That night at 

N 
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dinner some ingenious idiot had proposed that it 
would promote cordial relations among the party 
if all the places were re-shuffled, so that every one 
got a new partner, and it so happened that this 
process brought me to the ade of Miss Robins. 
She came into dinner late, and was evidently dis- 
concerted by the arrangement. She glanced at 
Farquharson in visible disappointment, and the 
glance was remarked. It seemed as though the 
chatter of the saloon was silenced for an instant ; 
one ill-bred girl with red hmr and spitefiil grey 
eyes began to titter, and Miss Robins sank into 
her chur blushing deeply. During the dinner she 
scarcely spoke. I had an ample opportunity ot 
studying her. She was little more than a well- 
grown child, perhaps eighteen or nineteen, but mth 
all the naturalness and sweetness of a child who 
has been reared in entire seclu^on from the world. 
She had the direst skin, and a blush-rose com- 
plexion, and the darkest hur, drawn into a crown 
above the white broad forehead ; but the charm 
lay not in this or that feature, though all were 
beautiful, but in her fresh girlish innocence and 
sweetness. I gathered from the few remarks that 
she made that she was travelling with an invalid 
aunt, who acted as her chaperone. She had been 
educated in a convent school, and had only left 
it a year aga Her father had sent her on this 
voyage because he imagined her delicate, and she 
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was an only child. She brightened a little when I 
spoke of her fathcT ; she was very proud of him, 
as indeed all England was. But in spite of all 
my eiForts conversation proved impossible. Her 
glance was always straying to the table where 
Farquharson sat. She was evidently too much of 
a child to make the least successful effort to conceal 
her feelings; her ^e su^ested some still pool, 
on which the slightest breath of wind leaves a 
ripple. And yet there was no mistalung that she 
was a soldier's daughter. There was a certain 
pride and firmness in her manner, as yet incipient, 
but still there ; enough to tell me that she had a 
will not easily set aside, and that if ever she 
suffered it would be with dignity, but not with 
meekness. As I talked with her and watched her 
changing colour, and her gentle grace, and her 
proud young loveliness, so unconscious of itself 
and of its effects on others, somehow a great pity 
filled my heart, and Blair's words came back to 
me like an appeal, ' She's sweeter than a rose, an' 
as innocent as an angel, an' she's got no mither.* 

A night or two later on we lay off Tangier, 
and as we stuled early next morning, most of us 
stayed on shore to the last possible moment. It 
was full moon ; the tower of the mosque stood up 
in that deep violet sky like a [nllar of white flame ; 
on the beach watch-fires burned, for a company 
of four hundred pilgrims was encamped there, 
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wwting to go to Mecca. They were a set of as 
vile and desperate-looking ruffians as one could 
conceive ; filthy and fanatical ; incredibly ragged 
and picturesque ; keeping up a low growling hum 
like caged wild beasts, broken every now and then 
by a shrill cry or by barbarous chanting. We had 
been warned to give them a wide berth, for they 
were dangerous and capable of any crime. To 
tell the truth, Tangier itself at midnight did not 
look the safest of places. Stealthy soft-sandalled 
villunous forms seemed to be always moving in 
and out of the deep shadows of arch and wall. 
So we had kept pretty close together ; going in 
company to the low-roofed room where we listened 
to what passed for muuc ; looking askance at the 
little red-lit temple of corruption, mth its silent 
hideous watcher in the street by the hotel ; coming 
at last to the beach, glad to taste pure air again, 
and look on that «lvered breadth of good salt 
water. 

Just as the last boat was putting off some one 
sud that Farquharson and Miss Robins were still 
ashore. The ship lay about a quarter of a mile 
off; some of the party were very tired, and eager 
for bed ; and as tt did not seem worth keeping a 
dozen people wuting indefinitely for the two 
truants, I suggested that I should wait alone. 
Tlus was agreed to, and the boat put off, leaving 
me upon the shore. I sat down upon a pile of 
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rock, by no means sorry to be alone. I had been 
sitting perhaps for twenty minutes, when I heard 
a shriek farther up the shore, in the direction of 
the pilgrims* camp. A moment later the whole 
camp broke out into barbarous cries, and I heard 
the thud of feet rapidly running on the firm sand. 
The feet suddenly stopped, the barbarous shouts 
in the camp increased, and I heard a voice which I 
knew was Farquharson's saying something loudly 
and rapidly. Much excited I ran forward, and 
found Farquharson standing quite still, with Miss 
Robins half fainting in his arms. 

* What*s happened ? ' I cried. 

^One of these black beasts insulted her,* he 
cried, ^and I knocked him down. I believe they're 
after us with knives.* 

* What were you doing there ? * I began. 
*For God*8 sake don*t stand there arguing,* 

cried Farquharson. * Here, take hold, chair-fashion, 
and let us carry her as fast as we can to the boat.* 
We moved off not a moment too soon. Half- 
a-dozen wretches were howling like wolves behind 
us. As we came to the landing-stage they stopped, 
however, and stood irresolute, watching us. If 
the boat had not been near it is very likely that 
they might have attempted violence ; but already 
the beat of oars could be heard, and they, hearing 
it too, made off. We got into the boat, and were 
soon in safety. Miss Robins sat close to Far- 
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quharson ; I think he was holding her hand. 
Once, just as the boat swung round to the full 
moonlight, I saw her lift her face to his, and if 
ever I saw love in any human face, it was in hei-s. 
It was a long, wistful, challenging look ; a look of 
admiration and perfect trust, at once proud and 
tender ; and the girl's whole soul shone in her 
dewy eyes. Farquharson's face returned her 
rapture. But almost before the girl's gaze was 
withdrawn, an indescribable change occurred. It 
was precisely as though that flame of rapture in 
Farquharson's tace were suddenly blown out. 
Deep lines graved themselves round his mouth ; 
his eyes closed an instant as if under the stress of 
some imbearable pun. The girt was now looking 
at the running fire of the little waves that broke 
against the boat ; and I thanked God that she (Ud 
not see that look of haggard unutterable desp^ 
on her' lover's face. As we went up the ^de of 
the ship Farquharson sud, * I don't think we'll 
say anytlung about this little adventure, Doctor.' 

' Certainly not,* I replied. 

' But he was brave, wasn't he, Doctor ? ' said 
Miss Robins in a heart-thronged whisper. * I 
think he saved my life.' 

And so we passed into the quiet ship, but in 
my dreams that night I could not rid myself of 
tiat despairing look on the face of Farquharson. 

Natiu^lly, after this mutual adventure I found 
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myself in somewhat closer relationship with Far- 
quharson. At times it seemed as though he 
wished to make a confidant of me, but was with- 
held by some invincible reticence. In conversation 
he would feel his way cautiously along the edge of 
some question that challenged confidence, and then 
would drift off into purely speculative discussion. 
He had a decided bent for metaphysics, as so 
many of his countrymen have. More than once 
he tried to explain his views about the human 
will. Was will reaUy stronger than tendency ? 
Could a man by mere force of will separate him- 
self from some element of his life that was dis- 
agreeable to him, as certain animals shake off a 
wounded limb or damaged member of the body, 
and are none the worse for it? These were a 
sample of his questions, and I was astonished at 
the vehemence with which he would discuss them. 
At such moments he seemed like a man burdened 
with some impossible confession ; but he passed 
with such nimbleness of temper to a perfect g^ety 
of mind, that it was impossible to think him 
serious. All the time his passion for Miss Robins 
went on, but less openly. He no longer stood 
talking to her for hours together, but they met 
late at night on the deserted deck, and sat where 
the shadow was thickest. The casual touching of 
her hand, or even of her dress, set his face kindling, 
and for hours after his eyes shone. The ill- 
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natured girl with the red h^r went about saying 
they must have quarrelled ; which showed her 
entire lack of discernment, for love is at its most 
perilous cri«3 when it seeks secrecy. Bl^r was 
much too shrewd to be deceived on such a matter, 
but he comforted himself that the voyage would 
soon be over any way. We had touched at Cadiz, 
had gone inland to Seville, and in another day 
would be at Gibraltar, where Miss Robins was to 
leave the ship, travelling overland to Cal^s, in 
order to escape the terrors of the Bay. Farquharson 
would have to stick to the ship, of course, for 
Budd was an excellent sailor, and openly boasted 
that Biscayan rollers were to him a source of 
pleasure. So matters stood when one blue morning 
the grey height of Gibraltar swung up out of 
pearly mist, and we heard the English bugles 
calling on the ramparts of The Rock. 

There is not a great deal to see at Gibraltar, as 
everybody knows, but the loveliest country in 
Spain is close at hand, and Ronda and Granada 
are within reach. So it was agreed that the Tas- 
mania should lie at Gibraltar for a week, and we 
each went our own way in search of pleasure. 
Miss Robins went to Ronda with her aunt ; Far- 
quharson would gladly have gone too, but at this 
point Budd's statistical mania came u[>on him 
with renewed virulence, and he required the assist- 
ance of his secretary to draw up a series of 
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elaborate Kbels on the military system which rules 
The Rock. 

The ship was deserted, and I was not sorry. 
I was glad of the perfect quiet, and so was Blair. 
Most of the party had gone to Granada ; Budd 
and Farquharson were sleeping ashore ; and the 
day after the party broke up Blair and I found 
ourselves breakfasting alone with much content- 
ment. 

< We had finished breakfast about an hour when 
the mail arrived on board. It was a particularly 
heavy mail, the last that we should receive before 
reaching London. In the relaxed discipline of 
the ship there was no one but a steward's boy to 
sort the letters, and as he was eager to get on 
shore with the rest of his mates the operation was 
performed with great rapidity, and more than 
usual carelessness. Blair went off to his cabin 
with a considerable bundle of correspondence, 
grumbling as he went that the boy had mixed the 
B's up, for he had already discovered two letters 
of Budd's amongst his own. My letters were few 
and were soon read. I had put them in my 
pocket, and was lazily watching the moving life 
of the harbour, when I heard the door of Blair's 
cabin violently swung back, and I saw the old 
Doctor coming towards me with a very red and 
angry face. 

' What's the matter ? ' I cried. 
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' Matter, is it ye're asking ? ' he replied, flinging 
a letter at my feet with a gesture of contempt ; 

* read that, if ye're not afraid of getting your 
stomach turned.* 

I picked up the letter, and saw that it was 
addressed to Farquharson. 

'I don't read other people's letters,' I s^d 
stiffly. 

' Ye'll read that, however,' said Blair grimly. 

* But stay,' he added, * I see ye're wondering how 
I came by it. It was pure accident, I needna' 
tcU ye that. I opened it without noticing the 
address, an' I read a page before I knew ; I 
daresay you've made the same mistake yourself at 
times. Mon, it's a providence, an' when Provi- 
dence gives you a lead like this it seems to me 
'tis a duty to take it.* 

Blair's views of duty and providence seemed to 
me curious and untenable, and I said so with 
perhaps unnecessary emphasis. The old man, 
instead of being offended, as I anticipated, began 
to speak vnth the most friendly earnestness. 

'"Fis for the sake o* that poor young thing. 
Miss Robins, I ask ye to read yon letter, Doctor. 
You and I have got to protect her, for, as &* as I 
can see, there*s nobody else in this ship able or 
likely to do it. Think of your own daughter, 
the fur litde maid whose photo you showed me 
the other day, an' then tell me whether you would 
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let a mere scruple about reading a letter not meant 
for ye stand in the way of saving a pure an' 
innocent girl from the clutches of a scoundrel ? ' 

I took the letter reluctantly, and began to read 
it. The writer of it was a woman, and her rela- 
tions with Farquharson were evident. I did not 
wonder at Blair's red and angry face. The terms 
in which the letter was couched might have brought 
blushes to the cheek of the most hardened pro- 
fligate. 

* Well ? ' said Blair, when I had finished. 

But I could not reply. I was too horrified. 
It was as though I had looked through some 
fissure of familiar green earth into the boiling 
depths of hell. And yet in the midst of my 
repulsion a wave of pity for Farquharson ran 
across my heart. I recalled that sudden look of 
unbearable pain upon his face which I had seen in 
the boat at Tangier : I recalled those vague ques- 
tions of his about the conflict of will and tendency. 
Whatever might have been the man*s past, what- 
ever the nature of his present entanglements, I 
could not doubt the depth and reality of his 
passion for Miss Robins. And, worse than all 
this, the girl loved him with a love which many 
waters could not quench. 

Blair picked up the letter and put it in his 
breast pocket. * We'll keep this letter. It will 
be useful/ he ssud with a caustic smile. 
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' No, let U9 destroy it,' I cried. * Why should 
we interfere ? What business is it of ours ? ' 

The old man sat down beside me, and put his 
hand upon my shoulder. 

' Doctor,' said he, ' I'm an older man than you, 
an' I'll soon be standing before the Judgment-seat 
o' God. I can't and won't go to that judgment 
with the blood of that young girl on my sldrts. 
You're sorry for Farquharson ; so am I sorry to 
see a brilliant young fellow, as we'll agree he is, 
throw his life to the dogs ; but I'm sorrier still 
for the girl. You no doubt believe he really loves 
Miss Robins with the sort o* love such a gtrl 
deserves, an' I'll not contradict ye. But for some 
men such love comes too late. They've lost the 
right to the love of a good woman, an* nothing 
can bring it back. They've lost the right to any 
sort of pure love in themselves, for all the love 
they've known has been black and bad. Men 
cannot deal with the devil, an' then get off paying 
the bill. An' I've seen many a mon wi' a past 
like Farquharson's marry a good pure girl, an' 
fancy she'd redeem him ; but I tell ye it doesna' 
happen. He ruins her ; she can't redeem him. 
He drags her down : she can't drag him up. 
Doctor, I tell ye my own lassie did that same 
thing, pair sweet foolish lassie as she was ; an' I 
ought to know. You'll find her grave in Glesca' 
cemetery — she wasna' thirty when she died — an' 
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there she lies among a crowd o* sweet ruined women, 
that thought in ,their great faith an' love they 
could make somi^thing out of rakes an' drunkards 
different from \f hat they'd made themselves. Ay, 
ay, she's in her grave, and that's why in my old 
age I'm wand^ing round the world as ship's 
doctor, for I couldna' live in the streets where I'd 
once seen her blithe an' pure, an' where she'll 
walk no more. Doctor, I tell ye, yon mon Far- 
quharson's rotten wi' sin. You an' I can't patch 
him up, but we can keep him from ruining other 
folk. An' the work you and I have got to do is the 
plain call o' Grod, which is to save this puir mither- 
less lassie from a mon who has the mark o' the 
beast written plain upon his forehead.' 

* But how do you propose to do it ? ' I asked. 
*That I dinna ken,' said Blair, *but I doubt 

not that the way'll open. There never was a 
duty yet but what a mon could find out how to 
do it if he tried. In the meantime, are ye with 
me. Dr. Selkirk ? ' 

I was much shaken by the man's vehemence, 
especially by his reference to his dead child. 
* Sweet ruined women' — the phrase tingled in 
my memory ; God forbid, I thought, that Mary 
Robins should be numbered with these. And so 
I put my hand into Blair's, and said, ^I'm with 
you. Doctor.' 

* I knew you would be,' he replied, with a kind 
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of stern gladness. • I'm not unmerciful, remember. 
I'll promise ye I won't hurt Farquharson more 
than needs be.' 

But it was not of Farquharson that I was 
thinking. There flashed before my eyes a vision 
of a feir young girl at Ronda, perhaps even then 
reading the letter of her lover with happy blushes, 
kissing it, no doubt, and hiding it in her bosom, 
and lying in her white bed at night dreaming of it, 
quite unconscious of any gathering cloud ; and I 
wondered how she would bear the heart-break she 
must know when the hour came to straighten out 
this tangled coil of circumstance. 

I pass over mth necessary rapidity some inter- 
mediate events. To our surprise Miss Robins 
returned to the ship, saying she had changed her 
mind and given up the overland route as te^ous 
and exhausting. She blushed as she gave these 
explanations, and that blush told its own tale. 
We crossed the Bay on a smooth sea, and came 
to our last night on board the Tasmania. That 
night Blair invited Farquharson and myself to his 
cabin. Farquharson came reluctantly. He was 
no sooner seated than Blair siud quietly, ' Mr. 
Farquharson, I've an apology to make to ye. I 
opened a letter of yours in error, an' I'll return it 
ye while I think of it.' 

* Oh, there have been lots of mistakes of that 
kind,' sud Farquharson, with a laugh. 'The 
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letters have been fearfully mixed at times, and I 
could tell you a tale of two ladies who have broken 
a friendship of years, all through having casually 
obtained a too intimate knowlec^e of each other's 
affairs/ 

*Well, here's the letter/ said Blair. *Ye'd 
better read it/ 

Something in Blair's tone arrested the young 
man's attention, and the snule died on his lips. 
He took the letter, glanced at the handwriting, 
and thrust it in his pocket. 

* I may as well say I've read it,' sdd Blair. 
Farquharson jumped to his feet with an oath. 
*Thcn allow me to tell you, you're a mean 

contemptible cur,' he cried. 

* Not so fast,' said Blair. * I read it by mistake, 
and if it had concerned you alone I should have 
said no more about it.' 

* It doesn't concern you, any way,' he retorted. 

* No, but it concerns Miss Robins.' 

A horrible contortion passed over Farquharson's 
face. The flush of anger on his cheeks was suc- 
ceeded by an extraordinary pallor. His hands 
trembled, his eyes contracted with fear. He 
looked first at Blair, then at myself — irresolute, 
dazed, incapable of comprehending the position. 

* Sit down,' said Blair, not unkindly. * I've no 
wish to add to a punishment which, without doubt, 
is heavy. Ye know pairfectly well that the man 
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who receives a letter such as that has no right to 
speak to such a girl as Miss Robins, much less to 
make love to her. I assume, mark ye, that your 
lova^or her is honourable.' 

ue words stung Farquharson intolerably. The 
anger rushed back into his eyes. 

* Spare me your didactics, you scurvy sneak,' he 
cried. * I take insults from no man, least of all 
from a dog of a bankrupt Scotch medico. Since 
you \vfant to know, though God knows what it has 
to do iiirtth>you, I tell you that my love for Miss 
Robins is honourable. I intend to marry her, and 
she is willing to marry me. Gro to her with your 
story of the letter ; she won't believe you. Tell 
her you stole it, and she will know what to think 
of you. You dare not show it her, and you 
cannot, for it is in my pocket ; but even if you 
dared a thing so monstrous, she wouldn't look at 
it. You meddling dotard, little you know of love 
if you think it is to be destroyed by such a trick 
as this.' 

* Farquharson,' I interposed, * Doctor Blair is 
an old man, and he merits some respect' 

* If he were not an old man do you think I 
wouldn't have knocked him down long ago ? ' 
he retorted. *Pray, do you associate yourself 
with him in this pretty plot ? ' 

*I do. You must know that even were you 
the best of men there were many rea$<iBi^ why Sir 
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George Robins should not give you his daughter. 
Had you been as noble-minded as you are clever, 
those reasons might possibly have been overcome. 
I will frankly confess that I have liked you well 
enough to wish you success. But that infamoi^ 
letter bars your way for ever. It makes your love, 
sincere as it may be, an outrage. No man who is 
not a scoundrel at heart could make love to a girl 
so pure and sweet as Miss Robins at the very time 
that he was receiving such letters as these.* 

* Don't I know her purity and sweetness better 
than you, and don't I feel them a reproach to me ? ' 
he answered passionately. *Do you think that I 
imagine myself worthy of her ? Do you suppose 
that when those pure lips first touched mine I did 
not feel that I had stained them with my kiss ? I 
know that I have lived among the swine, but I 
swear to you never with my full consent. The 
better part in me has never died. I have loved 
noble things, ay, and striven for them, even in my 
ignoblest follies. Would you fix those follies on 
me for ever ? Would you irretrievably identify 
me with a part that I have ceased to play, a part I 
always loathed, and now renounce, and by God's 
grace cast aside for ever ? Is that right ? Is that 
fair ? Do with me as you like ; I scorn to plead 
for mercy. But I tell you plainly that you are 
entering on a tragedy of which you cannot foresee 
the end. I will marry Miss Robins or I will die ; 

o 
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and, believe me, these are not idle words : they are 
an irrevocable vow.* 

And with that he flung out of the cabin. 

We both sat silent for several minutes after he 
had gone. I felt that Farquharson had put me in 
the wrong ; I think I never held myself so cheap. 
The plain truth, as I saw it, was that I had sur- 
prised a man's secret by means that hurt my 
honour, and that I was about to use that secret to 
inflict suffering upon him. When I found courage 
to speak, it was to implore Blair to give up the 
whole business. 

* Na, mon,' said Blair, * it's not a business to be 
given up so lightly. Th* Almighty's put me upon 
this task, an' I'll see it through. I wonder at ye, 
Dr. Selkirk.' 

* Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord,' I inter- 
posed. 

* Ay, ay,' said the old man bitterly, * I've heard 
that saying before. The Lord's to do all His 
own dirty work, because those who say they serve 
Him are too fine-handed to touch it wi' their little 
fingers. 'Tis just a coward's plea, for how's the 
Lord's vengeance to be done, I'll ask ye, if them 
as knows His wull skulk away into their corners 
an' won't do it because they don't find it pleasant ? ' 

*But I don't see what you can do. You've 
given Farquharson the letter. What weapon have 
you ? ' 
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* Ay, but I see fine/ said Bl^r. * What's the 
letter matter ? IVe got the address from which 
it came. The moment I get ashore I shall see Sir 
George Robins, an' give him that address.' 

* It seems a mean thing to do/' said I. 

* A mean thing, is it ? ' broke out the old man 
passionately. * I'll put it to ye whether, if ye were 
that lassie's father, ye'd call it mean. The mean 
thing, as I see it, would be to let that puir lassie 
walk into Hell wi' her eyes shut, without so much 
as a word to tell her where the road led. I'll make 
bold to answer for the meanness before the face o' 
God, but I'll not answer for the cruelty o' lettin' 
things alone.' 

Perhaps he was right ; and yet the final words 
of Farquharson had filled me with a kind of dread. 
A sense df doom weighed on me. I walked the 
deck that night with a divided mind. 

This way and that dividing the swift thought. 

The calm moonrise lay upon the Needles, recall- 
ing that night of moonlight in Tangier Bay. And 
in that moonlight I again saw Farquharson and 
Miss Robins; it was the last time I saw them 
happy. They stood close together watching the 
twinkling shore^lights and the silver sea. Her 
hand was clasped in his ; her face, tender and 
illumined by its passion, sought his ; love had 
inebriated each. Farquharson gave me a smile of 
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triumph as I passed, and that smile sdd more 
plainly than words, *You cannot separate us. 
We are irrevocably pledged each to each. Pass 
on, and at least leave this last hour of perfect love 
unspoiled.' And I passed on with a sense of shame, 
and wishing in my heart a thousand times that I 
had never read that letter. 

That night we reached Southampton, but too 
late for the London train. Most of the party 
went on shore to a contiguous hotel, Miss Robins 
and her aunt among them. Farquharson was one 
of the few who remained on board. 

Just before we turned in Farquharson laid his 
hand upon my arm, and asked me for five minutes* 
conversation. There was something in his manner 
that suggested both humility and elation. He 
spoke calmly, yet in a certain vein of wildness, 
and his voice every now and then leapt up, and 
broke in tremulous unmanageable inflexions. The 
sum of what he said was that he had fallen into 
baseness through pure folly, partly also through 
despair. 

^ I should speak with the false humility that is 
merely pride disguised,* he said, *if I did not 
acknowledge that I have always been conscious 
of gifts beyond the common. Conceive then what 
it meant to me to find every door in London 
barred against me. No employment anywhere — 
at least none commensurate with my powers ; and 
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then the temptation to snatch at any base pleasure 
that seemed to make the burden of disgrace more 
endurable. There was not one living soul that 
had any hope fixed upon me ; it seemed to me 
at last that I might as well sink at once and be 
done with striving : the only kind of eagerness 
left in me was an irrational eagerness to make my 
disgrace complete. The means were not far to 
seek. The woman who wrote that letter was my 
landlady, and the letter tells all. I believe she 
cared for me after her fashion, and in the utter 
loneliness and defeat of my life it was something 
to know that even one human creature, however 
evil and contemptible, had thoughts not unkindly 
toward me. Then the door, at which I had 
implored so long in vain, swung back. The 
life which I had so often imagined to myself 
was mine. And for the first time I knew what 
love was. The lost soul in Hell, the cup of cold 
water, the angel-hand guiding and consoling, the 
Paradise r^ained — there's my case. Doctor. I 
have always known it could not last. Some 
persistent and detested voice within me reminded 
me a hundred times a day that as I had sowed so 
should I reap. But nothing can rob me of this : 
I have had my Paradise. When Death comes I 
shall laugh in his face, remembering that. In my 
grave I shall remember it, and my sleep will be 
sweet.' 
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* Farquharson,' I cried, ' be a man. Shake oiF 
these terrors. Make yourself worthy— there is yet 
time — and, believe me, your life lies before you, 
with all its highest paths unsealed.' 

' No, Doctor,' he replied, ' that persistent fibre, 
of resolve is not mine. My hfe lies in one thing 
— a woman's love. Gainit^ it, I live ; losing it, I 
die. Don't think I owe you any grudge, though 
I confess a diiFerent feeling for Dr. Blur. 1 
believe you kind of heart, but my case has passed 
beyond your skill. To-morrow settles many things 
for me. If it should drive me back to my disgrace, 
at least remember me by the best you have seen 
of me — 

Oh, by that hour, when >ll I aimed to be 
I did appear, by that remember me ! * 

He recited the lines with an incredible pathos and 
passion, pressed my hand, and was gone. 

A day later Blair and I stood in the presence 
of Sir George Robins. It was a grey, miserable 
London day, and the hotel where Sir Geoi^ and 
his daughter were staying looked gloomy as a 
mausoleum. We were shown into a gaunt heavy 
room, opening by folding - doors into a small 
morning-room. Sir George was beside himself 
with rage and tenderness. He had seen Farquhar- 
son, and he had talked to him, so he s^d, as he 
had never talked to living man. 
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* It's perfectly monstrous/ he cried, * The man 
is of no birth, no position. I will do him this 
justice, however ; he did tell me who his people 
were — small farmers, I believe, in Ayrshire. And 
he seemed to think that because he loved my 
daughter, love put an end to differences such as 
these. What is worse, she thinks it too.* 

Then his tormented heart broke into a cry of 
bitter tenderness : * Yet I married her mother for 

love. If she were alive, perhaps ' and the 

thought of his wife's grave choked him. 

* Do you know where Farquharson's gone ? ' 
asked Blair. * He's not at Budd's.' 

*I neither know nor care,' cried Sir George, 
raging again. * He said something about it being 
all over with him, I believe. Something about 
going back to the mire — don't know what he 
meant. I was half sorry for him too. He looked 
broken. But I'd hard work to restrain myself 
from kicking him downstairs.' 

And then Blair, in a quiet incisive voice, told 
his tale. He softened its harshest outlines, but he 
made things fatally clear. The poor girl must 
have been listening in the adjoining room while 
Blair spoke. If we hadn't been so absorbed in our 
own affairs we might have heard her sobs, we might 
have seen the white scared face, watching us with 
ghostly terror through the softly -opened door. 
She must have heard her father thank Blair for the 
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service he had done him, which he did with bluff 
vigour, evidently much relieved to find that he 
had not treated Farquharson with rank injustice ; 
and she heard Blair's final verdict — good God, 
how brutally it must have sounded on her ears — 
'The mon's just a scoundrel. He's got the mark 
o' the beast written plain upon him.' 

She swept into the room as Blair finished, superb 
in tears and indignation. All the softness of her 
young grace seemed fused and welded into adamant, 
and she faced us mth blazing eyes. 

' It's not true, papa,' she cried ; * and even if it 
were true, I don't care. May God forgive me, 
but were he twice as bad as you say he is, I should 
still love him. I won't give him up, oh, I won't 
and can't ! * 

* Go to your room,' raged Sir George. ' You 
don't know what you are saying.' 

' I do know what I am saying, and I won't go 
to my room, papa. I have heard what that creature 
there has said,' pointing to Bl^ with a trembling 
finger. ' I don't believe a word of it ; but I'll 
find out. I'll go at once, and find out ! ' 

Perhaps in our common agitation we did not 
fully grasp the girl's intention. Five minutes 
later the sound of a hansom rattling off beneath 
the window roused us. Sir George rushed to the 
window, and cried, ' My God, she's gone ! ' 

We followed her instantly. We knew instinct- 
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ively where she had gone ; she had heard Blair 
mention the address of the woman who wrote the 
letter. The long rows of dingy houses sped past 
us ; the streets became more sordid. At last we 
stopped before a mean suburban lodging-house. 
A woman came to the door in flaunting ribbons. 
Yes, the young lady was there. She was in 
Farquharson*s rooms. * A pretty sort o* one he 
to have young leddies visiting him/ she sneered. 

* This is the young lady's father/ I interposed. 

* Is he ? ' she retorted insolently. * I don*t 
know who any of you are, and don't care. But 
m let you know I won't have young leddies visit- 
ing Jim Farquharson under my roof. I draw the 
line at that.' 

* Ye'd better have drawn the line at some other 
things to which ye confessed in the letter you wrote 
Farquharson at Gibraltar on the 8th of April,' said 
Blair grimly. * Stand back, wumman, an' pray 
God to gic ye repentance for your sins before you 
drop into HcU-fire.' 

Her face paled beneath its rouge. * Who told 
you that ? ' she gasped. 

But no one answered her. We heard the voice 
of Farquharson on the stair-head calling for water. 
Mary Robins had fainted. Her father bore her 
downstairs in his arms. He had long ago won 
his Victoria Cross for carrying a wounded comrade 
under fire. I question if he ever carried one whose 
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wound was so deep as that fair girl's, on whose 
white brow his tears fell that day. Farquharson 
looked on in silent horror. He spoke once to 
General Robins ; but the general turned on him 
in a perfect blaze of wrath, and said, ' If you dare 
to open your lips again I'll horse-whip you.* 

* I wish you would, sir,* said Farquharson. ' I 
deserve it.* 

To me, as we left, he said, ' Doctor, won't you 
shake hands ? It's the last favour I shall ask from 
any living man.* 

I shook hands silently. Then as I looked upon 
his agonised ^e the old wave of pity for him filled 
my heart, and I said, ' Can you forgive me ? ' 

' Oh, there's nothing to forgive,' he said in a 
dreary voice. ■ This thing had to be. I'm a 
poor damned wretch ; I'm far beyond either hurt 
or healing now.' 

I shuddered. I felt that he who snutes another 
down, however rightly and deservedly, himself 
suffers most by the blow. I wonder does God feel 
the same. 

. A week later Blair was spending the evening 
with me, and we had been discus^ng Farquharson. 
The Budds werd in great concern about him, for 
he had disappeared, and we dared not tell them 
where we had last seen him. A hansom stopped 
at my door, the bell was rung violently, and my 
servant told me two young women were in the 
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hall, who wished to see me particularly and at once. 
They looked very uncomfortable when I appeared. 

* You tell the Doctor/ said the one. 

* No, you tell him, Daisy,' said the other. 

* G)me, what is it you can't tell ? ' said I. 

* Well,' ssud the one called Diusy, * it's about a 
man. We're afraid he's dead. He's been in our 
house a week, and he's never stopped drinking all 
the time. When he was asleep we found a paper 
in his pocket with your address on it, an' we 
thought we'd better come to you.' 

* He was very queer last night, kind of delirious, 
an' we heard him keep saying your name, so we 
thought we'd better come,' said the other. 

* We're afraid we shall get into trouble,' ssad 
Daisy. * The law is cruel hard on us poor girls.' 

My heart misgave me. I called Blair, and we 
went off together. 

And there in a shabby shameful house we found 
what we dreaded. In that dingy room, where the 
naked gas flame flared and whistled ; on that dis- 
ordered bed, surrounded by a terrible array of 
empty spirit bottles, lay James Farquharson, quite 
dead, with unclosed eyes that still seemed alive 
with horror. The two girls dropped on their 
knees beside that dreadful death -bed, and one 
of them began to sob in pure fear. The 
other, with some faint far-off glimpse perhaps 
of a mother's knee, began to utter the Lord's 
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Prayer — *Our Father which art in heaven ' 

she sobbed. 

'Don't, Daisy. 'Tisn't for the Ukcs o' us,' 
whispered the other. 

And these were the only watchers beside the 
bed of James Farquharson. 
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A CASE OF CONSCIENCE 

The life of a physician would be too depressing 
for mortal endurance were it not for the many 
friendships that come to him in the exercise of his 
profession. The physician who is something more 
than a serviceable automaton finds himself brought 
into close and kindly relationships with a great 
variety of persons, and he often becomes their 
adviser and confidant on many delicate questions 
which lie outside the range of medical art. Very 
frequently he is called upon to administer to a 
mind diseased, and so complex is the human 
organism that in numberless instances a physical 
malady may be traced back to some trouble of the 
thought and the emotions. For the highest exer- 
cise of the art of healing it thus becomes necessary 
for the physician to be as keen in his diagnosis of 
the soul as of the body, and to read with the same 
unerring eye the symptoms of both spiritual and 
physical disorder. 

Some years ago I was visiting a favourite 
patient of mine, a Mrs. Egerton, whose husband 
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attained some cUst'inction as a sculptor, when I 
noticed in pas^ng through the hall a woman 
dressed in deep mourning. She was seated in an 
attitude of pathetic weariness, a milliner's bandbox 
on her lap, over which her hands were folded list- 
lessly. She was, or had been, a pretty woman ; 
but her cheek was pale, with a slight hectic flush, 
and her eyes were sad and anxious. One read 
clearly from her appearance that she was one of 
those imfortunate persons, so numerous in a great 
city, who are spoken of as having ' come down in 
the world.' There was a certun quiet distinction 
about her which poverty had been unable to 
obliterate entirely. Her gloves were old and 
frayed, but they fitted perfectly ; her dress was 
shabby, but of good material. She lifted her 
languid eyes for a moment as I passed, and 
coughed sUghdy, and blushed with embarrassment. 
In this mere fugitive glimpse wluch I caught of 
her pale face there was something, however, that 
struck me as familiar, and I passed on vnth a 
perplexed sense that I had seen, her somewhere 
before. 

Mrs. Egerton was one of those energetic and 
indefatigable women who compensate themselves 
for childlessness with the gratuitous tculs of cheer- 
ful altruism. She spent her life in looking up 
" cases," many of them, I fear, manufectured for 
her benefit, but for the most part no doubt genuine 
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enough in their unpitied need. She occupied her 
mornings usually at a huge bureau, full of pigeon- 
holes, in which were carefully docketed the mem- 
oranda of these * cases/ The desk of a detective 
officer was not more neatly kept, nor could the 
most industrious of detectives be more vigilant in 
unearthing crime than she in discovering misery. 
She was never depressed, never unhopeful. She 
was contented with her lot, and quite destitute of 
any perception of how little could be done at the 
best to produce any appreciable amelioration in 
the gigantic sorrows of London ; and when her 
trust was betrayed, as it frequently was, she was 
never resentful. She was one of those dear, kind, 
slightly fussy women who will tramp miles in the 
worst weather to find work for a wastrel, or collect 
votes for an orphan, and in that statement you 
have her character. 

Most of Mrs. £gerton*s friends poked a little 
fun at her restless assiduity — I among the number. 
Her husband often laughed at her in his genial 
fashion, and said that he was the worst neglected 
^ case ' in London, which was not true. It was 
quite in the manner of our usual intercourse, there- 
fore, that I said with a smile as I was leaving, * Any 
more cases ? I fancy I saw one in the hall as I 
came in.' 

* Why, yes,* she sdd, * and a very sad case too. 
You noticed that woman in the hall, did you then ? ' 

p 
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* Yes, I did ; and speaking from a casual glance, 
I should say that port wine and beef-tea would be 
a good thing for her. She looked pinched and 
thin-blooded.* 

* You didn't recogmse her, I suppose ? * 

' Why, no ; and yet, let me see — yes, I seemed 
to have seen her before somewhere.' 

' How like a man that is,' she said with a little 
ironical smile. ' You men are all alike ; you are 
all too much absorbed in your own predous selves 
to cultivate the least faculty of observation. That's 
why women get on so much better than men in 
practical philanthropy — they see things. Now, I 
don't suppose you have the least recollection of 
some people who once lived in Mornington 
Crescent by the name of Ambrose, have you? 
They were patients of yours,' she added mali- 
ciously. 

Of course 1 remembered at once. Mornington 
Crescent was the scene of that memorable surgical 
operation described in an earlier chapter, and it 
was through John Lomas that I came to know 
the Ambroses. 

* Why, you don't mean to say that that is Mrs. 
Ambrose ? ' I cried. 

' It is no other. Stop a moment, and I mil 
give you full particulars of the case.' 

She turned to the bureau, produced a little 
bundle of papers, and read out the contents. 
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for all the world like a police-officer giving in his 
report to his superior. 

* James Ambrose : confidential clerk : em- 
bezzlement : fled the country : not been heard of 
since : wife and one child left destitute : advanced 
twenty poimds to start her in a small way as a 
milliner.' 

* Poor thing, poor thing,' 1 said softly. Now 
that I had got the due I remembered the Ambroses 
perfectly. James Ambrose I never liked. He 
always struck me as narrow-minded, weak, and 
obstinate. He could talk on no subjects that were 
not trivial or contemptible. There was a mean- 
ness and a shiftiness about the man very thinly 
disguised by plausible manners. But his wife was 
a woman of great sweetness and refinement, and 
I remembered that I had often reflected on the 
strange perversion of taste which could have led 
her to marry such a man. So this was the end of 
it — a thief and a fugitive. It was no more than 
might have been expected from those foxy eyes, 
that loose sensual mouth, and narrow chin. And 
the poor wife left to struggle as she could. That 
is the worst of crime and folly, they always inffict 
the cruellest wounds upon the innocent. • • . 

My reflections are cut short by the quiet in- 
cisive voice of Mrs. Egerton. 

* That's about five years ago, and Ambrose has 
never been heard of since. Very likely he's dead ; 
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it's to be hoped so. His wife has struggled on 
bravely, but lately I have seen a change in her. 
She seems worried, and she looks ill. It would really 
be a kindness to me as well as to her, Doctor, 
if you could find the opportunity to give her a caU.' 

Of course I pronused I would do so. Mrs. 
Egerton gave me the address, and I resolved to go 
that same afternoon. 

I found Mrs. Ambrose in one of those long 
bald streets which straggle northward from Tot- 
tenham Court Road. Five hxmdred raw-looking, 
dingy-yellow houses, all in a row, all precisely 
alike, each with its bow-mndow, its glass-panelled 
door, and Its melancholy strip of imi^inary garden. 
Stru^ling mediocrity, with a first cousinship to 
poverty, showed its dreary face at every window. 
Narrow and small as the houses were, there was 
not one that did not contain at least two ^miHes. 
Pallid shopkeepers moved drearily up and down 
little shops, meditative of misfortune ; slatterns 
leaned drearily on stubby brooms, surveying the 
long road with vacant eyes ; even the coster 
whistled drearily, as he trudged beside Jiis dis- 
heartened donkey, and called his goods "it long 
intervals, and without expectation of custom. It 
was one of these streets that overwhelm the mind 
irith depression, and produce a poutive horror of 
London which is less acutely felt even in the most 
noisome slum. 
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Along this interminable street I drove, till my 
eye caught a bow-window, which presented a feeble 
imitation of a shop, inasmuch as half-a-dozen hats 
and bonnets adorned it. This was where Mrs. 
Ambrose lived, and the gaudy hats in the window 
were no doubt of her workmanship. They were, 
I was quite sure, not of her taste ; but those who 
live to please must please to leave, which is an 
aphorism as true of milliners as of actors. Mrs. 
Ambrose was evidently a servants' milliner. 

She received me very quietly, with some dignity, 
even with coldness. She did not resent my call ; 
I think indeed it pleased her, but she let me see 
that she thought it unnecessary. She made no 
reference to the past, or at least but a single refer- 
ence which showed her disinclination to discuss it. 
When I mentioned Mornington Crescent she said, 
* Ah, that was a long time ago, and I am endea- 
vouring to forget I ever lived there.' 

We talked for perhaps half an hour, during 
which time I had the opportunity of observing her 
closely. I had once thought her a pretty woman, 
but that impression I now reflected was probably 
due to a bright, childish spontaneousness of manner, 
which had quite vanished. No wonder ; she had 
been bathed in' the waters of sorrow, those waters 
which leave behind them a film of petrifaction, 
under which the smiling brightness of youth and 
hope perish. The eyes seemed larger, the contour 
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of the face firmer, the brow broader. She spolce in 
a low, grave voice, without inflection, the colour that 
came and went in her pale cheek being the only 
tribute to any emotion she may have felt She 
scarcely lifted her eyes ; once only — it was when I 
spoke of Mornington Crescent — I saw them for a 
moment dilated with what seemed both pain and 
terror. Toward the end of our interview she 
thawed a little. She gently repudiated any accusa- 
tion of weak health ; work suited her, she s^d, and 
she was always well while she worked. Yet it was 
quite evident that her vitality was low ; and her pulse, 
when she allowed me to feel it under protest, was 
intermittent, and significant of nervous exhaustion. 

' Well,' I said as we parted, ' you must allow 
me to come again. The woman who works has 
more need than most women to take care of 
herself, yet she is usually the most careless. I 
must look after you, and please understand I come 
altogether in the way of friendship.' 

She flushed at that, hung poised for a moment 
between offence and gratitude, and came down on 
the side of gratitude. Her eyes filled with tears, 

' You are very kind to a most unfortunate 
woman,* she said. ' I have few friends. If ever 
I need a friend I shall know where to come.* 

* I should be grieved if you did not treat me as 
a friend,' I answered, and we parted. 

A week later Mrs. Egerton came to me in great 
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agitation. She was so frequently agitated, in spite 
of all her calm practicality of mind, by the emo- 
tional side of her labours, that I began to banter her. 
* " Why so hot, little man ? " — admirable apo- 
logue that of Emerson's, don't you think f Another 
" case " gone wrong. Oh, I can see it has ; well, 
they are always going wrong, and yet the sun goes 
on sMning, and the earth is supposed to turn upon 
its axis once in twenty- four hours. Suppose we 
change " cases " for a day ; I've half-a-dozen that 
couldn't be worse, and you've a dozen that never 
will be better, and it will all be the same in a 
hundred years' time.' 

* Doctor,' she said in her best platform voice (I 
forgot to say that Mrs. Egerton frequented the 
platforms of the emancipated), * I'm ashamed of 
you. Do you suppose I would leave my work at 
ten o'clock in the morning if I had nothing serious 
to say ? ' 

* Well, say on,' I replied. * I suppose there will 
be a collection at the end of the address. 'Twas 
ever thus.' 

^ I never knew a doctor so wanting in serious- 
ness,' she remarked severely. * I wonder you can 
find any human creature foolish enough to believe 
in you.' 

* Oh, they don't believe in me. They simply put 
up with me,' I said, with becoming humbleness. 

* Well,' she went on, without heeding my pro- 
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test, 'perhaps you'll listen when I tell you I've 
come about Mrs. Ambrose.' 

And then she began to unfold a story which 
left me serious enough. Mrs. Ambrose wanted to 
marry agun ; this was the anxious thought which 
had been gnawing at her heart so long. A 
playmate of her childhood, an earlier lover, one 
George Knightly, had come home wealthy from 
Australia, had sought her out, had implored her to 
marry him. At a single word that hard, poor life 
of hers might be changed for a life of affection, 
happiness, wealth, but the sinister figure of James 
Ambrose blocked the way. And because of James 
Ambrose the magic word could not be spoken. 
The man had mined her life, and it seemed his 
shadow must fall upon her to the end. He was 
not dead, or if he was, there was no proof of 
death. Probably he lived, a slinking ruffian or a 
wealthy thief in some far dty of the New World, 
but from his haunt of infamy, wherever it was, he 
still had power to stretch out his hand over half 
the globe and strike the woman he had wronged. 
And so, what was to be done ? What voice could 
counsel wisdom in such a tangle of malicious 
circumstance ? Mrs. Egerton had failed ; coidd I 
do anything ? 

I saw Mrs. Ambrose that same evening. I 
anticipated some difficulty in discussing such a 
delicate matter, but she introduced it herself. 
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* I know why you have come/ she said ; * it is 
of no use/ Her manner, when she b^an to speak, 
was hard and defiant, but after a few moments she 
quite broke down. 

* Doctor,* she sobbed, * don't judge me harshly, 
Fm so hungry for love, and IVe had so little. You 
don't know what my marriage was, and how can I 
tell you ? Before I had been married a week, I 
knew I had made a fatal error. I did all I could 
to hide the faults of the man whose name I bore, 
but he was never so much as grateful. He de- 
ceived me always. He was false and rotten to the 
very core. Oh, many a martyr has suffered less 
than I ! And then the shame, and these five 
years of loneliness — and now the cup is at my 
lips. Oh, Doctor, for pity's sake, don't tell me 
I must not take it ! ' 

^ You know you must not. You have not the 
right/ 

* Don't talk to me of right. What have I done 
to suffer as I suffer ? Tell me what right there is 
in that?' 

* None that wc can see. And jet have you 
forgotten of whom it is said, "He suffered the 
just for the unjust," and not resentfully nor re- 
luctantly, but willingly ? ' 

^ Ah, that's a long while ago. It does not help 
me,' she said bitterly. 

* It's not a long while ago. It is something 
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that happens every day. However just wc are, 
we find ourselves sufFering for the unjust.' 

' But we ought not to go on suffering injustice 
for ever. There's a limit. The time comes when 
we have to think of ourselves.' 

' I do not remember that the One of whom I 
spoke ever came to that time. It was character- 
istic of Mm to the last that he pleased not Him- 
self.' 

' God knows I've had little chance of pleasing 
myself,' she sobbed. ' I don't think I have ever 
been a selfish woman. If I had been, life might 
have been far easier with me.* 

* Mrs. Ambrose,* I said gently, ' answer me one 
thing. You have had great sorrows, wholly un- 
deserved ; tell me truthfully, are you the better or 
the wffl-se for them ? Look back to the woman 
you were, and then take measure of the woman 
you are. I saw you as you were ; I see you now ; 
and I think I see that another and a nobler woman 
has grown in you through these years. Had 
things gone well with you, you would have re- 
mained trivial and shallow- hearted ; but in the 
quiet endurance of your wrongs your whole natiu^ 
has deepened, your nobler self has been liberated, 
or I am much mistaken. Do you now propose to 
throw all these gdns away, to climb so high only 
to fall back into a deeper depth than that from 
which you have emerged ? * 
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* What depth ? ' she cried. 

* The depth of deliberate wrong-doing. You 
know you have no right to marry. You also know 
that any other union, however plausibly defended, 
would mean the death of that nobler woman who 
has come to life in you.' 

* I do but outrage a convention even then. I 
have no husband. If men make cruel laws for 
their own defence they must not be surprised if 
women break them.* 

* You have a husband. And believe me, even 
behind a convention that seems most absurd and 
cruel there is always some vital principle of 
right.* 

* I do not see the right. What you call right 
I call wrong.* 

* Then I will show you where the right lies.* 
The room in which we were talking was im- 
mediately behind the shop, and served all purposes. 
In one corner stood a plain iron bed with white 
curtains. I rose, crossed the room, stood by the 
bed, and softly drew back the curtain. There lay 
Mrs. Ambrose*s little daughter, fast asleep. She 
looked like a sleeping flower, so pure, so softly- 
coloured was the delicate face. 

* Look,* I said, ^ and then see where the right 
lies. Granted that you have the right to please 
yourself, that the convention which still binds you 
to your husband is false and cruel, yet you must 
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needs ask, " Have I the right to wrong my child ?" 
She can make no protest. She is dumb, helpless, 
and entirely in your hands. She loves and trusts 
you, and will no doubt grow up to honour you. 
But if you do this wrong, the day will come when 
you will stand ashamed before the questioning eyes 
of your child. The love will die out in them, and 
you mil see there instead reproach and accusation. 
What will you say then ? Will you dare to plead 
that you broke no law ; you did but, at the worst, 
outrage an absurd convention ? She will know 
better, and mil tell you so. She will tell you that 
behind that convention, that now seems to you so 
monstrous, lay a principle of honour in which her 
own protection lay ; and not only hers but yours ; 
and the time will surely come when you ako will 
see this to be the truth — God grant it may not 
come too late.' 

While I spoke the poor woman stood as one 
waking from a dreadful dream. Each word I uttered 
pierced her ; I could see wave after wave of astonish- 
ment and agony pass over her face ; but I knew that 
in this piece of moral surgery, for such I felt it, the 
hand dared not flinch because the victim quivered. 
No sooner had I done than the pent-up emotion 
found vent. She fell on her knees beside the bed, 
uttering incoherent cries. The child woke, looked 
with large-eyed wonder on the scene, and flung 
her warm arms round her mother's neck. At that 
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touch all the motherhood swelled in her, and I 
knew she was safe. 

I left the room softly, stole out into the street, 
and returned post-haste to Mrs. Egerton. She 
was wdting for me in great anxiety. 

* Well,* she cried, * have you succeeded ! * 

* Yes, thank God ! • 

*Why, what argument did you use? Here 
IVe been arguing with her for a week, and she was 
as impenetrable as a millstone.' 

^ I used a softer argument, of which you did 
not think.* 

* What was that, pray ? * 

* Her little child. It was the thought of the 
child that saved her.' 

I spoke gaily, and then I was sorry I had 
spoken. Those kind, clear, searching eyes took a 
sudden dimness, and I saw the throat contract 
slightly, the bosom heave. 

* Ah,' she said in a low voice, ^ another woman 
might have known, one who had a child ; but I 
have none.' 
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SIMON DELFT 

There is in London a district which might be 
described as squalid or romantic, according to 
the disposition of the man who surveys it ; to 
be quite just, it may be said that it partakes of 
both characteristics in about equal degrees. It 
consists of a network of dingy thoroughfares, 
intersected by still dingier byways ; inhabited by 
persons of mixed nationality, for the most part 
very poor, and engaged in various trades that 
are the servitors of luxury. The houses are old 
and frowsy ; beneath the same roof the Pole, 
the Frenchman, the Italian may frequently be 
found ; the little shops display many samples of 
macaroni, Parmesan cheese, Lucca oil, olives, 
and Bologna sausage of astounding dimensions, 
which the uninitiated might suppose were samples 
of mosiac work in red and white, and many other 
comestibles quite unknown to respectable and 
conservative English housewives. Wedged in 
among these purveyors of the edible are various 
merchants equally peculiar to the district ; small 
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dealers as old and frowsy as the houses, who sit 
contentedly all the day amid piles of rubtush, 
smoking stolidly ; grey men, with blinking eyes, 
who hide in dim recesses behind their shops, and 
appear reluctantly at the tinkle of the door-bell ; 
dealers who deal in everything, and apparendy 
sell nothing, for month after month the same 
objects appear behind the grimy windows in the 
same immemorial confusion. In short, the district 
is a haven for the wreckage of dvUisation ; and 
the queerest things and the queerest people herd 
t<^edier here, impelled by all sorts of calamities 
and revolutions, of which the historian knows 
littie or nothing. 

The unsophisticated pedestrian will probably 
hasten through this district with a quickened step, 
dimly suspecting that it is dangerous ; but the 
wise man loiters. The people are honest enough, 
and indeed possess a good deal of kindly virtue 
and rough friendliness. When you come to know 
them, they will invite you into the little dens 
behind the shop, and if they have a good opinion of 
your taste will show you many rare and wonderful 
things, of whose value they are less ignorant than 
contemptuous. For the one formula of commerce 
is this : ' I gave so much for it ; you can have it 
for so much,' a fair profit of, let us say, fifty per 
cent, quite irrespective of intrinsic value. Of 
course they are lying, but it is done mthout the 
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least belief in their deceit ; and if you tell them 
that they lie, they compliment you on your 
superior discernment, and at once alter their 
price to suit your views. The only thing of 
which you may be absolutely sure, after half an 
hour of animated barter with your friendly 
scoundrel, is that whatever price you give him 
it is at least twice as much as he ever hoped to 
get ; on whose side the final balance of the 
bargain lies must, of course, be determined by 
the intrinsic value of the object itself. 

It was in this district that I came upon Simon 
Delft and his daughter Mary some years ago. 
Delft was an old grey-bearded man, shabbily 
dressed, but with some remains of distinction; 
his daughter was about thirty, with a plain face, 
but very expressive dark eyes, full of intelligence 
and sympathy. I first met Delft under peculiar 
and painful circumstances. I had entered a small 
shop in The Street — I will call it by no more 
positive designation — to get some repairs done 
to a curious old French watch which I possessed, 
when my attention was attracted by a police 
notice lying on the counter, advertising the 
theft of four rare prints, and warning dealers 
against purchasing them. 

^I suppose that often happens,' I said to the 
watchmaker, who dealt, as was common in The 
Street, in many things besides watches. 
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* Oh, yes, sir, very often. We see a good deal 
of strange life hereabout. If you spent a day here 
you'd be surprised by the number of peofJe that 
come in wanting to sell things.' 

' Suppose any one brought you these four prints, 
now ; what would you do ? ' I asked. 

' Well, I should have to send for the police,' 
he replied. ' If I didn't, I might get into serious 
trouble myself.' 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth, 
ML when the shop -door o[>ened and Simon Delft 
'^entered. 

'I have some prints,' he ssdd, 'which I want 
to sell. Would you like to look at them ? ' 

' Certainly,' said the watchmaker. 

The old man untied the parcel slowly, and dis- 
played the prints. The watchmaker looked at me 
significantly. They were four in number, and 
corresponded in subject with the police description. 
In a very few minutes the police were at the door, and 
Delft was under arrest. He displayed the greatest 
astonishment, but no fear. * Let me see the police 
description of the prints,' he demanded. It was 
shown him. He immediately pointed out that the 
prints stolen were plan, and his were coloured ; 
but the plea was of no avail. 

'Prints is prints,' sdd the stolid officer. 
' You'd better come with me, and tell that at the 
station.' 
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* But, officer,* I said, * it's absurd. You can sec 
yourself that the gentleman's prints are coloured, 
and those you are looking for are pldn/ 

**Ow do I know he didn't colour them his- 
self ? ' was the sagacious observation of the officer. 
^ And 'ow do I know as you un't in league with 
him?' 

I gave lum my card, at wluch he only sniffed. 
For sheer, solemn, stolid stupidity, there is 
probably no human creature equal to the British 
policeman when he thinks that he is on the track 
of a crime. The upshot of the afiair was that 
Delft was taken to Scotland Yard, where he was 
detained all night. I undertook to call at his 
house, and acquaint his daughter with his positioni 
a service for which he was exceedingly grateful. 
He was, of course, released next day with profound 
apologies — the more necessary because the stolen 
prints had been found in the interim — and it was 
thus I came to know Simon Delft. 

Delft's house surprised me ; the man surprised 
me still more. The house was situated in one of 
the small squares of the district — a mean square of 
mean houses. Into this house he had gathered a 
most extraordinary collection of pictures and bric- 
a-brac. He himself was a skilled bookbinder, but 
he only followed his trade half-heartedly, as a 
means of support ; his great business in life was 
the collection of pictures. His habits were extra- 
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ordinarily frugal. Potatoes, milk, and porridge 
made his daily diet, and every penny he could save 
went in pictures. His enthusiasm in art was un- 
doubted, but I very soon detected in him a strong 
commercial strain also. Indeed, he made no secret 
of it. 

* Pictures, sir,* he said, in one of his character- 
istic conversations, *are fortunes to those who 
understand them. Think of the finest Cuyp in 
the Peel collection — bought for a shilling ! Think 
of Michael Angelo*s "Entombment," discovered 
by Mrs. Jameson as the top of a table in an 
Italian wine-shop ! People rush to Australia and 
Africa to find gold ; if they did but know it, 
there's more gold hidden in the back streets of 
London, to be had without exertion by the man 
who has his eyes about him. Gold, sir, gold ! 
And I mean to have it.* 

He rubbed his hands as he spoke, and his eyes 
glittered. When he left the room, Mary lifted 
her eyes from her work, and said, half-wistfully, 
* Doctor, do you really think father is right in 
what he says ? * 

* How should I know ? * I replied. * I do not 
profess to understand pictures, still less their com- 
mercial value ; but judging by these ' I 

pointed to the walls as I spoke, crowded with dark 
and ancient canvases. 

^ Ah, but these are not all,* she s^d eagerly, and 
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then bit her lip and blushed. She rose and shut 
the door, and came back with her face quite pale. 

* Doctor,' she said, *I don*t know whether I 
ought to tell you, but I have no one to speak to 
but father, and there are so many things I want to 
say. Yes, I think I will tell you, for you have 
been so very kind to us.* 

* What have you to tell, Mary ? * I said. 

* Oh, it's a long story,' she replied. * Father's 
father had land in Yorkshire, a great deal of land, 
I believe, and all his life father has been keen to 
get it back. A long while ^o he'd saved a lot 
of money, and he lost it. I was only a litde 
girl, but I remember the misery of that time. 
Then mother died, and we became very poor. 
There were times when father was very strange, 
and I used to be afraid of him. He used to have 
fits — a sort of trance — ^when he was like a dead 
man, but quite conscious, or partly conscious. 
They came on after some violent emotion, generally 
when he'd been brooding over his lost money.* 

* Gitale[)sy ? ' I said. 

*Yes, that was what they called it, I think. 
After a while he began to collect pictures, and then 
he grew more contented, and the fits disappeared. 
Now he lives for nothing else. And he tells me 
such wonderful stories of the wealth he is going to 
make out of his pictures, that I am afraid. I tell 
him I don't want wealth ; I only want to remain 
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as I am, and take care of him ; but he grows 
angry when I say this, and then I am afraid of his 
fits coming back. I know he thinks me unsympa- 
thetic, and wilfully ignorant ' and the poor 

girl burst into tears. 

I looked round the room again, and saw the 
ancient, darkened canvases on the walls, and I was 
grieved. If these were to bring the wealth that 
Simon Delft sought^ the hope seemed vain enough. 

Mary caught my glance, and sdd, * These are 
not his real pictures, you know. Doctor. The best 
are upstairs in his bedroom. He lets no one see 
them. He says that he is afraid to do so.' 

* But why, Mary ? * 

* Because they might be stolen if any one knew 
their real worth. Oh, Doctor, if you could only 
see them, or get some one to see them who really 
understood, it would be such a relief to my mind.* 

Now it happened that among my patients I 
j;«^ a well-known picture - dealer named 

j^gl^dhart. Some days after I had to visit Meind- 
hart tSF ^^^ trifling ailment, and I remembered 
Marv D^^^^*^ request. I told him as guardedly as 
tx>ssible a^^^ Delft's mania, and his extraordinary 
ideas of tM\ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ pictures. Meindhart 
laughed sofd): ^^ ^aid, * Oh, yes, I haf ' often 

met that sort V "^^^- ^^ ^^^ ^ ^ ^"^^^ ""^^^ 
probably, and hi?^ coUection— pish ! it will be 

rubbish.* 
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* But he says that great pictures are still to be 
found in odd places, and gives many instances/ I 
replied, with a vague idea of defending Delft. 

* No doubt ; that also is true. I haT myself a 
Rembrandt painted on the top of a barrel, a true 
Rembrandt, bought in Paris for two hundred 
francs. But it is not men like your friendt who 
find such things. It is the trained eye that sees 
such things.* 

And thereupon he winked his own ; and I 
think only the late veneer of decent manners which 
he had acquired prevented him from putting his 
finger to his nose. 

Considering Meindhart*s contempt of Delft, it 
was somewhat surprising to find, a week later, that 
he had actually found out Delft's house, and 
visited it. Mary told me the whole story. It 
seemed that Meindhart had called one bright 
morning immediately after Delft had gone out, 
had quoted my name, and had asked to see the 
pictures. 

* He was not here more than a quarter of an 
hour,' said Mary, *and somehow he made me 
dislike him intensely.' 

* Why, what did he do ? ' 

* Oh, he looked round the room with a sort of 
scorn, laughing a funny little laugh all the time, 
and he called me "Missy." "Well, missy," he 
said, "a very nice little collection, but imfortu- 
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nately all wrong, all wrong, you know. No, that 
is not Hobbema, oh, no — a copy — I know who 
has the original. And that too — a Ruben8 ? Oh, 
no, the great Peter Paul, he never touched that. 
But the frames are goot — carved frames all of 
them, and worth something. Your father, he haT 
goot taste assuredly — in frames. And he is old ; 
some day he will die, and then, maybe, you will 
want a little money — yea, I will give you one 
hundred pounds for the lot, for the sake of the 
frames, which are goot, very goot, and it is much 
more than any one else will gif' you." Then he 
went out, laughing softly as he went, and some- 
thing told me that the man was bad.' 
' Did you tell your father, Mary ? ' 

* No, I was afrmd to.' 

' Would you mind letting me see the pictures ?' 

* Oh, no. Doctor, I wish you would.' 

I followed Mary upstairs into Delft's bedroom. 
It was a much larger room than I expected, and 
opened into a smaller room. Beyond the »mple 
bed, a ch^, a small table, and a tiny corner wash- 
stand, it had no furniture ; but the walls of both 
rooms were completely covered mth pictures. 
One thing struck me at once ; there was not one 
carved frame in the room. It was clear, therefore, 
that Meindhart had lied when he had told Mary 
that the chief value of the collection lay in the 
frames. Of the value of the pictures themselves I 
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could form no estimate, but any ordinary person 
of cultivation who had seen the great galleries of 
Europe, as I had, could scarcely look on these 
jewelled walls, blazing with colour, without a strong 
impression that here was genuine art, and no 
counterfeit I came downstairs with a divided 
mind. Ought I to warn Mary against Meind- 
hart? My first impulse was to do so. But, 
on the other hand, I was really responsible for 
Meindhart's visit, and I reflected that, if ever the 
collection had to be sold, Meindhart might be 
useful. So I kept silence, resolving that, if ever it 
became necessary to guard Mary's interests, I would 
not fail to do so to the best means of my power. 

A year passed away, during which I saw nothing 
of Delft, when one morning I found a letter on my 
table from Mary, asking me to come at once, for her 
father was very ill. I called at noon the same day, 
and found at once that during the year things had 
gone ill with the old man. Some months before 
he had slipped in the street upon a piece of orange 
peel, and had injured his right hand so severely 
that he could no longer follow his trade with 
efl[iciency. Then the dire pressure of poverty had 
begun to make itself felt. little by little the 
house had to be denuded of furniture. There 
were no ancient pictures in the downstairs rooms 
now ; they had been sold one after another for 
trifling sums. But in the two upper rooms nothing 
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had been disturbed. Mary told me in tearful 
whispers that her father had absolutely refused to 
part with a single one of these pictures, which he 
still asserted were of fabulous value. Meindhart 
had been again ; he had been many times. He 
had gradually increased his offer to two hundred 
poimds. 

* Oh, Doctor,' said Mary, through her tears, * it 
seems wicked not to take the money. We have 
hardly anything to eat, and father is so weak. 
The rent is long overdue, and things cannot go 
on much longer as they are. Again and again I 
have implored father to take Meindhart*s offer, 
but he grows violent at the very suggestion. " Fve 
not toiled all my life to make the fortune of a 
thievish Jew," is all he says. "I'll leave the 
pictures to the nation before he shall have them. 
Two hundred pounds, indeed ! Twenty thousand 
is my price.'* Oh, Doctor, what am I to do ? ' 

I went upstairs to see the old man. He was 
very weak, obviously for want of proper nutrition, 
and, beside this, his condition was highly cata- 
leptic. He was sitting up in bed, his long, white 
beard giving him an almost majestic appearance, 
which was modified, however, by his extreme 
emaciation. He looked like an attenuated effigy 
of Old Father Time. His eyes were very bright, 
his hands restless, and he talked incessantly. His 
talk was all about his pictures. 
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*Look at that Hobbema, Doctor/ he cried. 
* Did you ever see a sky so full of silvery grey ? 
And his browns ; how delicate, yet how deep, and 
how massively handled. I have seen half-a-ndozen 
Hobbemas sold at Christy's for sums ranging up 
to three thousand pounds, and not one of them as 
good as that. And there's a Watteau — look at 
the grace of it ! When I had it it was painted all 
over ; only one pair of hands untouched. I knew 
it by those hands ; a little out of drawing, that was 
Watteau's fault, but full of delicacy. All the new 
paint was gradually removed ; it took months. 
Then the true picture appeared, and there it hangs 
— a gem. Since I've had to be here alone so much 
I've learned to know these pictures as I never knew 
them before. I find myself walking in spirit down 
that leafy grove of Hobbema ; I listen in the sun- 
shine to the falling water and the lute at that gay 
garden-party of Watteau. " Hobbema ! Hob- 
bema ! " cries the wind in that silver sky, and the 
name calls like a trumpet in the trees, and my 
spirit becomes clear and pure, and I talk with the 
great master, who found few to praise him in the 
days when his hand worked on that canvas. If I 
am to die, I shall know that no king ever died in 
such glorious company as mine ' 

He broke off suddenly, his face all bright and 
tremulous. I remembered Mary and the empty 
cupboard downstairs. If he could only be per- 
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suaded to sell one of his pictures ! It might be 
very far from what he thought it, but it would at 
least mean bread. I ventured on the suggestion, 
and to my surprise he took it quite calmly. 

* Of course I would sell, if a proper price coiJd 
be got. I've a fancy to get back to Yorkshire, to 
the land where my fathers died. But none of 
your dealers for me ; I know them — thieves all. 
^ Thomas Beaumont, he's my man. He wouldn't 
hesitate a moment over pictures like these. If he 
saw them he would buy them at once, and at an 
honest price. He has the finest Hobbemas in 
England — but not better than mine.' 

The name of Beaumont was known to me. It 
was strange that I had never thought of it before ; 
but then I had never taken Delft seriously. That 
night I wrote him a full history of the case, hardly 
expecting anything to come of it, however, for 
I well knew that a famous collector like Beaumont 
is pestered by many similar applications. 

It was the evening of the next day when I 
called at Delft's house. Mary opened the door. 
Her eyes were red with weeping, her face pinched 
and pale. * Father is dead,' she said in a whisper. 

' Dead, it cannot be ! ' I cried. 

' It was one of his fits. It came on last night at 
midnight. It was all over in an hour.' 

I went upstairs, and looked at the dead man. 
The room was very dim ; a single candle lit jt. 
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Simon Delft lay as though asleep. Every one knows 
that catalepsy often simulates death, and the thought 
crossed my mind for a moment that this might be 
a case of simulation. But there was not the least 
sign of either circulation or respiration. I was 
about to make a more detailed examination, when 
I heard the door-bell ring, and I distinctly recog- 
nised the greasy voice of Meindhart in the little 
hall below. A few moments later he and Mary 
came upstairs. 

*Ah, it is a sad thing, death,' said the Jew; 
* but it comes to all. I haP this moment talked to 
this young lady. I take one more look at the pic- 
tures, then I gif her two hundred pound. This 
little document' — he produced a paper — *it is 
all right, all regular ; it is the contract, and 
you will be so kind as to witness it, my dear 
Doctor, and so save this young lady ftom much 
distress.' 

He took the candle from the table, and made 
pretence of examining the pictures. He even 
laughed softly, more from habit than from de- 
liberation. Mary stood perfectly rigid, a sad, 
tragic figure, silently watching him. 

The Delfts kept no servant, of course ; but a 
woman of the neighbourhood had been hired for a 
few hours to help Mary in the sad offices of death. 
This woman had remained downstairs. There was 
an intense silence in the house ; the very creak of 
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Meindhart's boots as he walked about the room 

irritated the ear. In the silence we heard the 

door-bell ring again, and there was a sound of 

wheels in the street. But the interruption of the 

silence was scarcely noticed, and for a dreadful 

reason. While Meindhart stopped over the 

Hobbema, candle in hand, that grim figure on the 

bed of death stirred, moved, sat up ! Neither 

Mary nor I noticed the change ; our gaze was 

riveted on Meindhart. All at once a terrible 

shriek thrilled the air. Delft, deadly pale, with 

arm extended, was pointing at Meindhart, vainly 

trying to articulate, and Mary had seen him. 

And at that moment the door opened and 

Beaumont entered. Meindhart was already on 

his knees, grovelling in abject fear. He got 

out of the room somehow. Beaumont was silent 

till he was gone. Then he said, quite quietly, 

*A Jew thief, I see. I did not come too 
soon.' 

* Delft looked at his new visitor with alarmed 
eyes. I quieted him by saying, * Delft, this is Sir 
George Beaumont.' He recognised the name, 
smiled, put out his thin hand to grasp Beaumont's^ 
and then sank back exhausted. 

The further history of Simon Delft cannot be 
told here. He found in Beaumont not only a 
generous purchaser of his b^t pictures, but a true 
friend. The joy of knowing that he was right 
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after all, that his Hobbema, his Rubens, his 
Watteau, were great and genuine works of art, 
had more to do with his recovery than any medi- 
cines of mine. As for Meindhart, he never came 
across my path again. 
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WHEAT AND TARES 



WHEAT AND TARES 

In the spring of 1884 I spent a good deal of 
time in a remote and little known district of 
Staffordshire. I was somewhat out of health at 
the time, and had relinquished most of my 
practice to my partner. I was thus able to 
leave town on a Friday evening, and get 
Saturday and Sunday clear for rest, and if ever 
rest could be found anywhere, it was in the 
little town of Marston. Within a mile to the 
north of Marston there is admirable trout-fishing ; 
to the south there is a great stretch of broken 
country, rising into heathery hills, topped with 
pine-trees, and merging many mUes away into 
one of the oldest forests of England. 

Marston is a small town of about three 
thousand inhabitants, full of solid-looking, red- 
brick houses, and boasting a specially fine Norman 
church. I had quiet lodgings in an old mill-house 
just outside the town. Through the open windows 
night and day there came the sweet sound of 
running water, that most soothing of all music. 
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mingled with the muffled diapason of the rolling 
mill-stones and the cawing of rooks in the vast 
elm trees. Here I fished, dreamed, and read in 
imperturbable tranquillity, till one fine May day, 
when the human tragedy once more intruded 
itself upon my notice. 

The human tragedy came in the person of 
James Mortimer. I had relinquished fishing for 
reading, for the morning was bright with a brisk 
nor '-westerly wind, when my attention was attracted 
by a young man on the other side of the stream, 
who was fishing with a skill singular and delight- 
ful to witness. He came slowly up the meadows, 
trying one by one the pools and litde ripply runs 
of water which I had regarded as hopeless, and 
again and again I heard the sharp whirr of his 
wheel as he hooked his fish. He was of medium 
height, dressed in a close-fitting grey suit ; his 
face was fi^sh and boyish, and his movements full 
of grace. While I watched him the old miller 
came out of the granary and jdned me. 

' I didn't know any one fished hereabouts besides 
myself,' I said. 

'No more they do,' replied the miller. 'That'll 
be the new curate, Mr. Mortimer, and he has leave 
to fish where he likes. An' a fine young fellow 
he be, too. We be all very fond o' he,' he added, 
with a smile. 

* He's a fine angler, whoever he is,' I replied. 
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* Does he often try this water ? If he does, he 
might give me a tip about the best flies to use. 
By Jove ! there he goes again — a half-pounder 
at least — ^and I couldn't get a rise ! * 

*Not often,* said the miller meditatively. 
And then, dropping his voice, as though he were 
communicating a great secret — *You see he do 
enjoy very bad health, and he's often away.' 

^That's singular,' I said; ^he looks strong 
enough.' 

'Ah! it sdn't the looks as does it,' said the 
miller, oracularly. 

I watched the curate a little longer, but his 
luck seemed to have run out, and he soon went 
away. Certainly there was no sign of ill-health 
in that vigorous walk of his, I reflected ; probably 
the story was a mere sentimental invention on the 
part of his female admirers. Nevertheless, I made 
a note of the circumstance, in case I should ever 
have the opportunity of studying Mr. Mortimer 
at closer quarters. 

The opportunity soon came. A week later I 
was invited to dine with Cripps, the worthy 
solicitor who had first suggested Marston to me 
as a temporary retreat, and at his table I met 
James Mortimer. Mortimer talked well that 
night on a great variety of subjects, but, as I 
thought, with M certain exaggerated eagerness. 
When I came to observe him closely I remarked 
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• 

that he was not nearly so young as he looked. 
The freshness of colour on his face gave an 
aspect of youth which would very likely last 
until mid-life ; but there were deep Unes on his 
forehead and unmistakable crowsfeet round the 
eyes. As the evening wore on his extreme 
animation of manner began to impress one as a 
little forced. Once, when the conversation had 
flagged, I caught his face in repose, and was 
astomshed at its sadness. It was exactly as if 
a cloud had fallen on the moorland ; sparkling 
sunshine was in an instant exchanged for deepest 
gloom. It passed instantaneously, and five minutes 
later he was seated at the piano, singing with rare 
dramatic expression a highly humorous song, which 
he explained had been very popular in his Oxford 
days. 

* Ah ! he's a clever dog,' said Cripps, between 
his bursts of laughter. * And a rare good fellow, 
too. There's not a poor man in the parish who 
does not love him for his kindness and generosity. 
But it's a great pity he has such indifferent health.' 

' Indifferent health ! ' I retorted^ ' Why, I see 
no signs of bad health. Pray, what is he supposed 
to suffer from ? ' 

* That none of us know,' was the reply. * All 
we know is that every now and then he has to go 
to London to see a specialist. Some injury done 
at football long ago, they say ; but no one knows.' 
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Just then Mortimer turned round and eyed 
us with alarming penetration. He was evidently 
aware that we had been discussing him. The 
cloud fell upon his face once more. When two 
or three young fellows in the room urged him to 
sing another song, it was with a very wan smile 
he replied, * Not to-night, Fm a little tired. Fve 
not been very well lately.* 

* Can I be of any service to you ? * I said. 

* No, thank you. Doctor. You remember how 
Gil Bias came to a village wounded, but as there 
was no doctor there, says Le Sage, he soon recovered. 
Fm afraid Fve seen so much of physicians that I 
think less and less of their remedies. Besides, it is 
not professional etiquette to mix your doctors, is 
it ? And mine lives in London.' 

The reply was not courteous, but I knew I had 
deserved it. Besides, it was accompanied by a 
laugh so merry that it soxmded merely like a mock- 
ing jest. I laughed with the others, and yet I was 
not easy in my mind. Of one thing I was quite 
sure, and that was that James Mortimer was in 
perfectly sound health. 

In spite of this inauspicious beginning, during 
the next few weeks I came to be on intimate terms 
with Mortimer. We had long conversations, 
principally upon literature, and on all occasions he 
proved himself to be a fluent and even brilliant 
talker. I heard him preach, and though his public 
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utterances showed no particular ability, yet they 
were redeemed by a certwn charm of manner that 
proved very attractive. Once only did I hear him 
speak with real passion — how well I remembered 
it afterwards ! He was quoting the saying of the 
Evangelist that our Lord knew what was in man, 
when he suddenly drew himself up and said, in a 
low, thrilling voice, ' And that is what no one else 
knows, not even man himself. The man who saw 
himself as he really was would be filled with horror ; 
he would not dare to go on living.' He stood 
quite rigid and pale for an instant, then abruptly 
concluded his discourse. I walked home ^th him 
to his lodgings after service, and found him more 
disposed to serious talk than I had ever known 
him. 

' Do you believe in the dual nature of man ? ' 
was one of his questions. 

' Why, yes,' I said. ' The two forces of good 
and evil dispute the mastery in us all, and the 
business o( life is to see that the good wins.' 

' But what if they are equally balanced ? ' he 
suggested. ' Isn't it possible for a man to be as 
really good in one part of his life as he is thoroughly 
evil in the other part ? Tares and wheat, you 
know, and they grow side by side.* 

' That is allowing evil,' I replied. ' You surely 
don't mean that a man should do that, that he 
should be content ' 
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* No, not content/ he interrupted ; * but he 
might be helpless/ 

*Not if he have right aim and firm will,' I 
replied. 

* Pooh ! what is will ? * he retorted. * A drop 
of water contending ag^nst the force of a great 
current ! The things we would not, those we do 
— you know who said that. A wind blows through 
our members, a nameless, invisible force, and what 
is there in us to contend against it ? Wise men 
commit follies, good men commit crimes — all the 
wind, the sudden impulse, silent, irresistible as the 
law of g^avity. God pity us — ^we are what we are 
— ^who can say more ? ' 

He broke off with a laugh that had bitterness 
in it. *But we are getting too deep,' he cried. 
^ Life's but a medley at the best, and the less said 
about it the better.* 

He left the room, coming back a few minutes 
later with an unlit cigar in his mouth. As he was 
rummaging in his smoking-coat to find a light, 
a handful of papers fell upon the floor, among 
which I distinctly saw a pawn-ticket and a race- 
card. He looked at me sharply and interrogatively 
as he picked them up again, but I gave him no 
sign. Then we fell into lazy, desultory chat of no 
significance. As I walked home through the quiet 
lanes I found much to reflect upon. I had the 
warmest desire to think well of Mortimer, yet I 
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was bound to confess that the events of the even- 
ing had made a disagreeable impression on me. 
A phy^cian gets into the habit of diagnosing char- 
acter as well as physical symptoms, and in this case 
I felt myself at fault. Here mts boyish frankness 
and sincere gcxxl-heartedness ; culture, brilliance, 
and grace ; a man who irresistibly challenged 
affection. Any one in Marston who proclaimed 
James Mortimer other than a good man would 
have been hooted, and deservedly ; any one who 
had suggested that behind his eng^it^ candour 
there were hidden tragic secrets would have been 
laughed at. Yet at times one surprised a weaned, 
hunted look in his bright grey eyes ; he had the 
alertness of one who fears, and when the cloud fell 
upon his face one caught brief glimpses of inward 
rage and desp^. Of course little could be based 
upon the accidental discovery of pawn-tickets and 
race-cards in his pocket ; he was but three years 
out of Oxford, and these might be fugitive 
memoriak of under-graduate follies long nnce 
cancelled. But there was the distinctly unpleasant 
' fact that Mortimer connived in the tradition of 
his supposed weak health ; he had imposed the 
tradition upon the whole parish, and so ^ as I 
could see, for no earthly purpose. Altogether 
I was puzzled and baffled. I loved the man, 
and yet, by some instinct that lay deeper than 
dther reason or knowledge, I withdrew from 
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him that perfect trust that our intimacy almost 
guaranteed. 

A week later, as I was passing through a 
crowded London thoroughfare in my carriage a 
block in the road occurred, and the carriage 
stopped immediately opposite the entrance of a 
large hotel. Standing in the doorway was James 
Mortimer. He was in evening dress, and carried 
on his arm a heavy fur-lined coat. Half-a-dozen 
raffish young fellows were gathered round him, 
and it was clear that they treated Mortimer as one 
of themselves. I drew down the window of the 
brougham and gazed steadily at him ; and by the 
sudden pallor of his face I knew that he must 
have recognised me. In the same instant he 
deliberately turned away and vanished into the 
dim obscurity of the hotel. There could be no 
doubt that he had meant to cut me ; but why ? 
The hotel was reputable enough, and in the 
promiscuity of hotel life a young fellow may often 
be seen in company that ill becomes him. Yet 
my heart was sore within me, and vague appre- 
hensions filled my mind. The mere affront did 
not trouble me ; there was food for graver trouble 
in the reasons that demanded it 

I was now so far restored to health agsdn, and 
in the full rush of work, that my visits to Marston 
ceased. I still met my friend Cripps at intervals, 
however, and from him heard the Marston news. 
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He was as voluble as ever in praise of Mortimer, 
and had much to say about his good works. One 
night in December Cripps dined with me at my 
club, and the name of Mortimer soon cropped up 
in conversation. I found that Cripps was seriously 
concerned for his friend. 

* You see,' said he, * he's by no means strong, 
and lately he's been quite overdoing it He's 
taken up a sort of mission to the bargees — you 
remember the canal and what rough fellows these 
bargees are? — and this, in addition to his other 
duties, has been too much for him. I wish you 
could contrive to run down and see him infor- 
mally. I don't know who his doctor is, or what 
his complaint is, but I know he's been to town 
much more fi^uently of late, and each time he's 
come back looking worse. I used to think there 
wasn't much in his illness, but now there's no doubt 
that he is very ill, and knows it.' 

* To tell you the truth,' I said, * I've reason to 
think that there was never the least foundation 
for the tradition of Mortimer's illness ; it was a 
myth.* 

*You wouldn't say so if you saw him now,' 
Cripps retorted hotly. *The man's wasted; his 
colour's gone ; God grant I may be wrong, but 
he looks like a man marked for death.' 

^ In that case I will only too gladly see him,' I 
said ; ^ but the question is, would he see me ? ' 
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* Why shouldn't he ? * said Cripps amiply. 
* You and he were good friends/ 

*Well, I will leave it to you/ I answered. 
*You see, I can*t intrude myself on Mortimer. 
Put it to him, and if he wishes to see me, I will 
come at once. Or wait — better still, I will come 
down with you for the week-end, and perhaps we 
can contrive between us the means of an informal 
meeting.* 

But that week I could not go, and a month 
passed before the opportimity occurred. I trav- 
elled down to Marston on a dreary January day, 
under a heaven packed with sullen, stationary 
clouds, and bitter with the stricture of a black 
frost. Cripps met me at the station, and his first 
words were, * Mortimer knows you are coming, 
and wishes to see you.' 

* Is he preaching to-morrow ? * I asked. 

* Oh, dear, no,* s^d Cripps with a deep sigh. 
'It*s a month since he*s taJcen duty, and I fear 
that he will never take it again.* 

* But what's the matter with him ? * 

* That no one knows. He's kept his lodgings 
for a month, and allows none of us to see him. 
My dear fellow,* continued the good Cripps, *I 
loved that young man like a son, and I can't tell 
you how cut up I am about it And what I feel 
I believe we all feel.* 

And at that moment I felt as Cripps felt. 
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There came to me dear and vivid the face of 
Mortimer — always a striking, and at times ahnost 
a beautiful face in its purity of outline — all the 
engaging candour and the human-hearted kindness 
of the man, all these good qualities which had 
composed his charm. Perhaps the noblest ele- 
ment in friendsWp is its power of forgiveness, and 
agun and again I have seen men far from mag- 
nanimous in their habitual temper, quietly pass 
the sponge over all the faults of a ^iend when 
sickness has smitten him, and remember only his 
virtues. The genuine emotion of Cripps, as hard 
and shrewd a lawyer as ever lived, rebuked me, 
and I found my heart going out to Mcntimer in 
genuine love and pty. 

The same evening I saw Mortimer, and, used 
as I was to the sight of sickness, his appearance 
shocked me. His eyes were extraordinarily bright, 
but his face seemed to have fallen in ; his lips 
were nearly colourless, his hair hung like a damp 
n^ on his forehead ; his voice was hoarse and 
imeven, now low and tremulous, now fiill of sharp 
ungovernable inflexions. I saw both aversion and 
terror in his eyes as they r^arded me, but behind 
both, an infinite mstfiilness, an appeal for sym- 
sympathy, half doubtfid, hslf defiant. Cripps 
had prepared him for my vi^t, and he therefore 
showed no surprise when I exanuned him. He 
was not even interested. When I had finished 
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he said quite calmly, *Well, Doctor, a death 
warrant ? * 

* Not a bit of it,' I replied. 

*I hoped for another result,' he said. *It 
would have been good to die.* 

* Nonsense,' I sdd sharply. * Physically you 
are sound enough.' 

I purposely emphasised the word * physically.' 

*You think it is the mind, then?* he said. 
^ Yes, it is the mind, and what can minister to a 
mind diseased ? ' 

His manner suddenly changed, and he began 
to talk in his old rapid brilliant way. * I've done 
a month's solid reading in this dull room,' he said, 
* and you'd be astonished to know the number of 
subjects I've tackled. Latterly, St. Paul — did you 
ever read St. Paul, Doctor ? What a wonderful 
creature he was ! That little crooked Jew knew 
human nature through and through as no other 
man ever knew it. In twenty centuries the 
world has produced only two master minds, 
Oesar and St. Paul, and Paul was the greater. 
But what a barbarous style! Why, it is more 
full of involutions than Gladstone's. And the 
sublime egoism of the man, his calm confidence in 
the intrinsic rightness of his opinions — all so 
wonderfully Gladstonian ' 

I suppose he saw distaste and inattention on 
my face. He suddenly stopped and sighed deeply. 
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* Mortimer,* I said, ' I am either too little or 
too much your friend for such talk as this. If 
I am not enough your Iriend to deserve your fiiU 
confidence I have no business here ; if I deserve 
your confidence you do not treat me kindly when 
you adopt such poor subterfuges to conceal your 
heart from me.' 

' That is very true,' he replied. * Perhaps we 
had better part.' 

I rose to go. I had indeed reached the 
door, when a cry of unspeakable bitterness from 
Mortimer arrested me. 

' Oh, Doctor, don't go. Don't leave a soul in 
torment. For four weeks horror upon horror in 
this room — a lonely battle — don't you under- 
stand ? Horror of myself, of aU things ! Horror 
of fiendish voices when /or an instant I gave way 
— I can endure it no longer. Oh, Doctor, I am 
afraid ! Sit down, let me tell you everything.' 

And then he told me. 'Oxford ruined me,' 
was the keynote of all he said. It was the 
common story of folly and excess ; the vices 
which phl^mattc human natures endure and 
discard, in this case fiutening on a sensitive and 
inflammable nature. Again and ^ain it had 
seemed that he had purged himself, and in one 
of these periods, longer and more peacefiil than 
usual, he had taken holy orders. By that act 
he had befieved he had settled his fate ; he had 
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once and for ever cast the die on the side of good- 
ness. But to his extreme terror, no sooner was 
he started on a career which called forth the best 
energies of his soul than the old enemy reappeared. 
There were rallies, there were defeats ; long truces 
broken without warning, headlong falls from what 
seemed heights secure and impregnable. The 
very fibres of his being conspired against him ; 
the inarticulate atoms of himself seemed capable 
of collecting at a sign into organised and dreadful 
mutiny. And it was as I had supposed ; those 
mysterious journeys to London in search of 
medical advice were a pretence ; they lyere 
capitulations to the insatiable hunger that con- 
sumed him. At length there had come a pause. 
One alluring method of escape indeed he did see 
before him ; how easy to lie down with all the 
dead in their narrow homes of silence ; but that 
road he disdained to take. No, he would fight 
it out ; and there, in that lonely room for four 
weeks, unseen, and beyond the sound of all 
finendly voices, he had held himself upon the 
rack and had drawn the robe of flame around him. 
Such was Mortimer's confession. It was long 
after midnight when it was concluded, and the 
new-risen moon filled the room with faint silver. 
One solitary candle burned beside the couch where 
he lay, and in the environing dimness one could 
almost hear the movements of those ghostly 
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presences which he described. And as he drew 
to a close, his face, illumined by that solitary light, 
grew tender and lovable ; yet a new strength 
showed in it, too, a sad and quiet fortitude. 

' Doctor,' he said, * believe me, I have been a 
most unwilling ^nner. One plea only I can make 
for myself — I have not played at either vice or 
virtue ; in both I have been sincere. The better 
part in me has never died. It has been violently 
subjugated, but it has never once consented to 
its foe. I am but a poor broken wretch, with but 
one sparse merit — that I have struggled. Ah, 
God, how I have struggled ! ' 

■And in that struggle is the promise of 
redemption,* I answered softly. 

' Do you think so ? Sometimes I have dared 
to think it too. In the deepest pit I have still seen 
the stars. I see them now — but surely brighter, 
nearer than they ever were before.' 

In the windy January dawn I left the room. 

Mortimer I have never met agun. For many 
years I knew nothing of him, except that he had 
left Marston and gone to China on missionary 
work. A year ago the first paragraph that caught 
my eye in the evening newspaper was an account 
of riots agunst missionaries in China. At the 
close of the paragraph was a brief stop-press 
telegram. ' All the women saved. One mission- 
ary killed. Name, James Mortimer.' 
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THE FEAR OF DEATH 

There were three of us talking in the Club one 
night, and the talk had latterly turned upon the 
fear of death. Merchison was the chief speaker, 
a wise, grave old man, who had seen forty years of 
medical practice in various parts of the world. 
Torrance, a clever youth, rather proud of his 
Agnosticism, and apt to be dogmatic on a limited 
experience, punctuated Merchison*s slow speech 
with various ironical inquiries. I was content to 
do the listening. 

^ It*s not death, but dying is the terrible thing,* 
said Merchison. 

* That's what I call a foolish observation for a 
man o* sense to make,' said Torrance. ^ It's much 
the same thing as saying that it's not the fact that 
your arm is cut ofF that troubles you, but the 
having it cut off.' 

* Pardon me,' continued Merchison gravely, * I 
had not quite done. What I was about to add 
was that even dying itself is not generally terrible. 
The person who suffers most in the hour of death 
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is not the dying man, but the one who looks on. 
The effect of disease is usually to weaken a. man's 
hold on life, so that often after a very few days of 
violent pain a strong man is really glad to be 
gone.' 

* Then you justify disease ? * rejoined Torrance. 
' You would say that, upon the whole, God could 
have devised no better way to relieve men of life. 
'Pon my word, it's extraordinary how people who 
want to cling to a view will twist every sort of 
fact in order to support it ! * 

' Yes, I justify disease,' s^d Merchison, * but 
not upon the grounds you insinuate. The terror 
of death is perfecdy natural to any one of unabated 
vigorous vitality. Go up to a strong man in the 
prime of life, and say, " Sr, at the end of this 
week you will die," and however brave he may 
be, he will tremble. It is the thought of dissolu- 
tion that terrifies him. He will suddenly imagine 
himself melting away into what seems nothingness; 
he will foretaste the rending asunder of all the con- 
stituents of being ; he will gaze into the " scope- 
less blank abyss," as some one has called it, and 
will flee from it in abject fear. But let the same 
man know a serious illness, and he will be entirely 
unconscious of any such sensations. The silver 
cord will be loosened, not violently wrenched apart. 
He mil quickly recondle himself with the inevit- 
able. He will quietly drift away upon a sea of 
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sleep, as likely as not. Disease will dull his sensa- 
tions one by one, and will certainly loosen his hold 
upon the world. One of my patients died the 
other day, — a rich man, who had just concluded 
certain business arrangements which left him with 
an ample fortune and the leisure to enjoy it. He 
had bought a house at the sea-side. His only son 
was about to be married. There was no man who 
could have had fairer prospects in life, or stronger 
reasons to live. He was only ill a month, — 
malignant cancer. At the end of the first fort- 
night he said to me, ^* Doctor, I shall be glad 
when it's over. I want to go." Not that he was 
in violent pain either. He had simply drifted so 
far away from the world in that fortnight that I 
suppose he did not feel it worth while to struggle 
back again.* 

* Well, but old age would produce the same 
efifect, I imagine,' rejoined Torrance, ^ and in a 
properly constituted world every one would die 
of old age.' 

* I can't take responsibility for your imagina- 
tions, Torrance. All I can say is that I never 
knew mere age produce any effect of the kind,' 
said Merchison sharply. * As a rule all the old 
men I have known have been extraordinarily eager 
to live on. The fact is, men never imagine them- 
selves old. As long as their daily comforts are 
not interfered with they are quite content. I 
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should say that, as a rule, the older men get the 
more unwilling are they to relinquish life/ 

* But what about the creeds ? The promise of 
heaven should make death welcome/ said Torrance, 
with something like a sneer. The worst of Tor- 
rance was that you could never be with him for 
five minutes without some monstrous iceberg of 
negation drifting down the warm gulf-stream of 
talk, and chilling the atmosphere. 

* The creeds, by which I suppose you mean the 
beliefs of Christian people in general, have very 
little to do with the situation,' said Merchison 
calmly. * Now, don't you grin like that — you 
have no idea, by the way, how simian that grin of 
yours is, Torrance, — just listen, if you care to, 
and ril give you the gist of what forty years has 
taught me. In brief, it is this, that you can pre- 
dicate very little from a man's professed creed as 
to the way in which he will take death, for I've 
seen some of the best men I ever knew convulsed 
with horror at the thought of death, and I've seen 
some of the greatest rogues fall asleep like tired 
children. By the way, Shakespeare knew that, as 
he knew most things. FalstafF was a base rogue 
through and through, and all his life long ; yet 
Shakespeare makes him go ofF into the unknown 
babbling o' green fields, — very likely reciting the 
twenty-third Psalm, which he had learned as a 
child, for that is what Shakespeare seems to hint. 
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David sdd something of the same kind about the 
wicked, didn't he ? There were " no bands in 
their death/' You must have seen the same thing ; 
if you haven't, you will do, and I can guess pretty 
shrewdly the sort of inference you will jump at. 
You will say that there can't be much in a creed 
that doesn't help a man to overcome the terror of 
death.' 

* Precisely,' said Torrance, * and I'd like to 
know what other inference is possible.' 

* An entirely opposite inference, I think, viz., 
that the more real a man's grip on the Christian 
creed is, the more sensitive will he be to what 
death means, and therefore the more liable to 
terror.' 

* That's a hard doctrine for the good people,' 
said Torrance. 

* No doubt, but goodness is precisely the habit 
of sensitiveness to certain poignant truths that 
never affect the people who are not good.' 

^Then you would measure a man's character 
by his capacity of sensitiveness to the fear of death, 
or the reverse ? ' 

* Not altogether, of course ; but I am perfectly 
sure that it affords some sort of a test. If a man 
has a soul, he ought to feel some degree of appre- 
hension as he draws near the abyss in which earthly 
sensation ends.' 

^ Well, let us put a case. Suppose you had the 
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misfortune to attend a murderer in his last hours. 
Would you attach any moral value to his appre* 
hension of death ? ' 

Merchison's face grew suddenly solemn. Then 
he bent forward and said in a low tone, * My boy, 
I did once attend a murderer in his last hours, 
and I learned from that man more about the 
workings of the soul than any other dozen men 
have taught me in a long life/ 

* Won't you tell us the story ? ' I ventured. 

* I'll tell it, if you'll try to regard it as I do. 
What I mean is that the whole thing is so sacred 
to me that I could not bear to have any contro- 
versy about it.' 

* You needn't be afr^d of me. Doctor,' said 
Torrance. * I'm by nature a contradictious creatiu-e, 
but I promise I'll listen with the utmost respect.' 

* Very good,' said Merchison ; and he began. 
^The man's name was Adam Clodd, a big, 

rough fellow as you could meet in a day's march. 
He had led the wildest kind of youth, full of 
animal excess, and before he was forty had made 
his name a terror over the entire country-side. 
The Clodds had lived in that part of Lancashire 
for generations, farming their own land — it's the 
part where I was born, I may say — and their 
tradition was evil in the extreme. Drinking, 
betting, racing, cock-fighting, prize-fighting, so 
the record had run from father to son, until it 
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came to Adam, and he varied the dreary category 
of brutish vice with crime. He was concerned 
with another man in a robbery which ended in 
murder. There was not the slightest doubt that 
he was guilty, but the evidence was defective, and 
he escaped the gallows. The other man was 
hanged. Clodd came back to the farm where he 
was born. His father had died during the trial, 
and he was now independent, with about a 
hundred acres of fairly good land to make what 
he could of. 

*Up to the point of the murder trial public 
opinion had had very little to say to the Clodds. 
Their ^Id doings were talked over in farm- 
kitchens and market-places ^th lenience by 
the elders, and a sort of admiring awe by the 
youngsters, but with no strong censure among 
people of their own class. "The mad Clodds** 
had become a proverb, and the proverb was used 
to apologise for the most outrageous behaviour. 
But the murder trial proved too much for the 
popular lenience. Adam Clodd came back from 
Lajicaster Assizes to find himself a marked man. 
When he entered a bar-room on market-days, 
other people went out of it. When he passed 
down the village street children ran to shelter 
behind friendly gowns till he had passed. Old 
acquaintances, not a whit better than himself in 
their general morals, watched him with pharis^c 
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eyes, and refused to speak with him. The parson, 
greatly perturbed for the reputation of his parish, 
did venture into Clodd's house one day that he 
might advise him to emigrate. Clodd drove him 
out with dreadful imprecations. From that day 
the unhappy man was in a state of practical ex- 
communication. He was as thoroughly cut off 
from all commerce with his species as though he 
were marooned upon a desert island. So things 
went on for twenty years, until Clodd was a man 
of sixty — z grey-bearded, savage-eyed man, living 
in a solitary house, over whose threshold no foot 
but that of his wife and himself had passed since 
the day when the murder trial terminated. There's 
little doubt he would have been happier in prison ; 
certainly he would have been wise to emigrate ; 
but with the dogged obstinacy of his race he lived 
on in the house where he was born, and defied 
public opinion, as he had always defied it since he 
had a will of his own. 

* My father's house was a short half-mile from 
Clodd's farm. At the time of which I now speak I 
was spending the summer at home, waiting for an 
appointment as ship's surgeon. One morning my 
father said at breakfast, " I hear that Adam Clodd 
is ill, and I don't like to think of him shut up in 
that house alone. Don't you think it would be 
kind to step over and see how matters stand with 
him .? " 
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* Knowing the reputation of Clodd, I endeav- 
oured to dissuade my father. But my mother 
jumped at the suggestion, and was ofF into the 
kitchen in a moment to pack a basket of deli- 
cacies for the sick man. 

* " IVe prayed a good deal about it," said my 
father, ^*and something tells me the man is in 
need of me. I've a duty to poor Clodd which 
I'm afraid I've neglected too long." 

* The upshot of it was, that about eleven o'clock 
on a blazing summer morning my father and I 
started for Clodd's house. The house stood upon a 
slight hill, \dth a garden dipping down to a tiny 
brook. As we climbed the hill the signs of long 
neglect met us upon every side. The garden was 
overrun with weeds ; the slates were falling ofF the 
farm-buildings ; the gates were broken ; an air of 
doom and ruin hung over everything, and the 
only cheerful sound was the singing of the uncon- 
scious brook in the valley. 

* We entered the house. The fire had burned 
low on the hearth, and there was no one about. 
A stair led from the kitchen to the bedroom, and 
up this stair we went. In the semi-darkness of 
the bedroom a pair of angry eyes met us. Clodd 
was sitting up in bed, a wild, haggard figure, vin- 
dictive and desolate. 

***Who are you?" he shouted in a rough 
voice. 
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* " Fm your neighbour, John Merchison/' said 
my father. 

* " Then there's the stair, an* thou'lt go down 
it quick, or I'll whustle my dog on ye." 

*"This is a poor way to treat a neighbour," 
said my father, " and I can't see that I've deserved 
it. I've stepped across with a few things that the 
wife thought maybe you could eat, you being a 
sick man, an' there's nothing in that for ye to 
whistle your dog on a neighbour for, I'm thinking." 

* Clodd stared hard a moment, and tugged his 
beard. Then he said with a sort of rough 
humility, "Thou'st reet there, John Merchison, 
an' I mak' out as I'se wrang. Put thy basket 
down, an' go, mon." 

* " Nay," said my father, " there's none to look 
after thy comfort, as I can see, friend Clodd, an' 
I'll just set the things out an' see thee eat before I 
leave thee." 

^ Clodd said nothing, but I saw the anger die 
suddenly out of his eyes. He ate and diank in 
silence. When he had finished — and it was pitiable 
to see how the big man pecked at the good food 
like a robin — he looked at my father with a sort of 
sullen curiosity. 

*" Maybe," said he, "thou came to see how 
Adam Clodd was gettin' forrard wi' his deein'.? 
I'd have thee know, John Merchison, I'm noan 
afeared to dee," 
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* ** I had no such thought," s^d my father. 
^^ Nevertheless, 'tis an awful thing to die and meet 
God." 

* " Ay, ay, so folk say ; but I know noan o* it. 
I mak' out that deein's just the hinder end o' 
livin', an' the one's no worse than t'other. How- 
ever, there's the stair, an' I'll thank thee to be 
goin'." 

* The next day we went again, and so on for 
about a week. Clodd was sometimes quite silent, 
sometimes harsh and angry, but toward the end 
of the week a curious change came over him. I 
know not how to describe it, except to say that a 
great fear had taken hold of the strong man. He 
would sit up in bed with the big drops of perspira- 
tion on his forehead, and in his eyes the hunted 
look you see in the eyes of a dying partridge just 
before you wring its neck. When we turned to 
leave him he would caU us back in a hoarse whisper. 
Not that he had anything to say ; the dreadful 
thing was that he sat there for hours staring at 
the air, and saying nothing. At last one evening, 
when a thunderstorm was darkening the valley, the 
man's nerves leapt out of his control. 

* " John Merchison," he sobbed, " thou'lt bear 
me witness I said a week ago I was noan afeared 
to dee. Thou shalt bear me witness now it was a 
lee. Mon, I'm awful frighted. I'm a leear, an' I 
can hear death laughing at me while I lee. I've 

T 
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feared neither mon nor devil all my life, but Tm 
afeared now. Oh, my God, my God, I'm worse 
afeared than a leetle child afeared o' the dark. 
There*s somethin' workin' inside me as I niver 
knew were there. Oh mon, *tis too awful for 
words." 

^ My father was by his side in a moment, taking 
Clodd's moist hand in his. After a while I went 
home, but my father remained all night with 
Clodd. It seemed they never spoke through all 
that dreadful night 

* It was the afternoon of the next day when we 
ag^n visited Clodd. As we walked over the wet 
meadows my father s^d to me, *^ My son, I think 
the work's nearly done.*' 

' " What work ? " said I. 

*" God's work over that poor child of His. 
The soul has come to life in him. It was born 
last night, or I greatly mistake." 

*My father read conjecture in my eyes, and 
went on quickly, " With some the soul comes to 
life early, in childhood. With others long after, 
under some great shock of sorrow or of joy. 
With others not at all, one fears. Clodd has lived 
sixty years with only the rudiments of a soul in 
him. All the evil he has wrought has been a sort 
of mindless, soulless evil, the working of strong 
animal instinct unfettered by self-knowledge, the 
ferocities and follies of a rough untamed beast. 
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It was not until he looked death in the eyes that 
the soul awoke in him. It has been a bitter throe, 
but it is over/* 

^I was silent, for there was something in my 
father's rapt and exalted look that forbade speech. 
And something more than curiosity moved me 
as I entered Qodd*s room that afternoon, a thrill 
of wonder, the sense of a veil of mystery about to 
be raised before my unworthy eyes. 

^Clodd lay quiet upon his bed, quiet for the 
first time in aU these long days and nights. Let no 
one laugh, — I use the only metaphor I have ever 
been able to apply to that extraordinary spectacle, 
— his look was precisely that look of the young 
mother when the birth agony is over. Tranquil, 
thankful, meekly triumphant, — you know the 
look ; and so vivid was the impression that I could 
almost have imagined that the arms of the man 
folded on his breast covered a new-born infant. 

*^^John Merchison,** he ssdd in a weak voice, 
" come here.'* 

^ My father took his hand. 

* " Thou knowest that there's not a command- 
ment I've not broken, for thou hast read me like 
a book. Many and many a time thou'st troubled 
me, though thou hast not know'd it. When I've 
seed thee tak' thy boy yonder, hand in hand, to 
church on Sabbath mornin's, many's the time I've 
gone in the barn to weep, an' rage against mysel' 
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for a poor wild brute. An* now thou*st troubled 
me wi* thy kindness, me, who was niver kind to 
neither man nor beast, an* never had noan to be 
kind to me save the wife. An* seein' how kind 
thou*st been to me, it*s come upon me some ways 
that mayhap God will be as kind as thou. Any- 
way I mean to leave it all wi' Him.*' 

* The man*s voice sank into a sob. My father 
knelt beside him and sdd, "Pray to God, my 
friend, that God may forgive you." 

< c< Nay, nay,*' he replied. " FU not insult God 
by askin* Him to forgie the likes o' me. I ask 
Him to forgie me ! Nay, nay, 'twould be pre- 
sumption. But Tve just made up my mind 1*11 
leave it all to Him." 

* My father knelt beside the bed, praying silently 
for the dying man. About sunset we went home, 
returning again over the moonlit fields at mid- 
night. Clodd's wife met us at the door. 

*"It*s all over,** she whispered through her 
tears. 

* " Did he say anything at the last ? *' 

* " He just said that I was to tell you that he 
had made up his mind to leave it all to Him." 

* My father lifted his hat in the moonlight and 
said reverently, " God hath made us, and not we 
ourselves. He made Adam Clodd. He will 
understand." 

Merchison stopped and wiped his eyes. Then 
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he continued in a low troubled voice, * Tve never 
forgotten that scene, and am not likely to. Fve 
often wondered what it was Qodd saw in the 
dark/ 

He laid his hand on my shoulder, ^Tell me 
truly,' he said, * do you fear death ? * 

* Horribly, at times,* I said. 

* And you, Torrance ? * 

Torrance's face was pale. He made an effort 
to smile sardonically, but it was a ghastly failure. 

^I can see you do, my boy,' ssud Merchison 
kindly. *You need not answer. Well, what I 
have to say to you is this, don't be ashamed of that 
fear. It's a noble fear, only possible to a creature 
conscious of some element in himself which out- 
lives the dissolution of these mortal constituents 
of being. I learned that at Qodd's bedside, and 
ever since, when I read mortal terror in the eyes 
of some poor dying creature, I interpret it as the 
struggle of the soul to find a shelter from the 
homelessness of death. I ask no better proof of 
something beyond death than the terror men feel 
of that something. As for the way in which a 
man should meet that hour, I know no surer 
comfort than poor Clodd's last speech, " I've 
made up my mind to leave it all wi' Him." ' 
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A DAMAGED CHERUB 

It must be confessed that Thaddeus Smith was a 
preposterous name. It was of the nature of a 
mercy that the common sense of Button's Rents 
had so far interfered in the matter that Thaddeus 
had been shortened into Thaddy, thus annihilating 
at a blow the intentions and ambitious dreams of 
Smith the elder, who, having exhausted his genius 
on the naming of his son, had incontinently 
died. 

Smith the elder had been a super in the ^ Uni- 
versal Theatre/ which may be roughly described 
as ^ down Hoxton way.' It is a vast building, 
whose respectability is an accepted fact, sufficiently 
proved by the circumstance that whereas every 
other theatre in the neighbourhood has two per- 
formances each evening, the half- hour between 
eight-thirty and nine o'clock being necessary for 
the airing of the house when the threepenny 
audience has departed, the ^ Universal ' alone an- 
nounces one sustained performance fi-om eight till 
eleven-thirty. It is, in fact, the * Lyceum ' of the 
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East -end, and the habitue of the * Universal* 
talks learnedly about the legitimate dramar/ 
and cherishes a just contempt for the * Paragon * 
and the * Planet/ where the moving melodrama 
of the ^ Red Barn ' still holds its place on the 
bills. 

The bitterness of Smith the elder's life arose 
over the matter of his name. It was manifestly 
against the laws of nature that any one by the 
name of John Smith could ever occupy a place of 
importance in the world. He might, of course, 
have used some more romantic name for stage 
purposes, as is the general custom, but then every- 
body at the * Universal * knew him as Johnny 
Smith, and was offensively particular in insisting 
on that designation. He was a chubby little man, 
with the air of a soiled cherub, such as is offered 
cheap by dealers in ship's figure-heads and Asiatic 
idols in back streets near the river. His chubbiness 
and general cherubic aspect had managed to survive 
on an inconstant weekly income varying from ten 
to fifteen shillings, which is saying a good deal for 
the sweetness of his temper. Certainly, as Mrs. 
Dipstale, the manager of the * Universal,' would 
have told you, there was no more cheerful little 
man than cherubic Johnny Smith. But sometimes 
the cherub's face was clouded, because he realised 
that, like his patient prototypes in the dealers' 
shops near the river, he had been offered too cheap. 
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Now, why was it that he, Johnny Smith, had never 
been entrusted with a leading part ? He pondered 
that question nightly when he saw very inferior 
persons prancing over the stage, glittering in glass 
diamonds, and radiant in kingly robes at one-and- 
fourpence per yard. A very wise personage, in a 
permanent condition of semi-intoxication, who was 
supposed to have once played leading parts in 
Shakespearian dramas, and whose general disgust 
with life expressed itself in a quite savage melan- 
choly, often assured him that he had only got to 
wait his time (as the said personage was doing), 
for genius was sure of recognition some day. But 
when Johnny Smith had wdted fifty years without 
result, he began to doubt this theory of life, and 
indeed was 1^ to perceive its entire refutation in 
the case of the wise and melancholy personage 
himself. It was then that he hit upon the con- 
clusion that his fsdlure in life was entirely due to 
his name. Some names were like trumpets chal- 
lenging publicity ; you had only to print them on 
a bill and success was assured. But such a name 
as Johnny Smith invoked obscurity. It was for 
this reason that he named his last son Thaddeus 
(with some high-sounding recollection of Thaddeus 
of Warsaw in his mind), and after a fortnight of 
intense pleasure in the sense of having conquered 
fate at last, during which he looked more cherubic 
than ever, incontinently died of what his melan- 
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choly friend learnedly described as * pewmony.* 
Thus it happened that Thaddy, who was a hunch- 
back, grew up how he could, for I must not omit 
to add that Thaddy's mother * went off sudden * 
in what the neighbours called * an electric fit/ 
when he was twelve years old. 

Now if Johnny Smith presented the appearance 
of a cherub a little soiled, Thaddy had the appear- 
ance of a cherub badly damaged. He had the 
sweetest, kindest eyes, and a mouth manifestly 
meant for soft words and laughter, but his cheeks 
were much too hollow for a satisfactory cherub, 
and then there was his disfigured back, which no 
respectable cherub would have cared to own. But 
I never saw that quaint little face of his when it 
was not full of brightness, which is without doubt 
a chief cherubic quality, for Thaddy had inherited 
from his father not merely a quite impossible name, 
but a vein of fine romance, and had the happiest 
faculty of dreaming, and of living in his dreams. 
He dreamed as he went up and down the dingy 
streets of Hoxton, and if a man can dream there 
he can dream anywhere ; he dreamed as he swept 
out the stage of the * Universal * when the lights 
were low ; he dreamed in that little garret high up 
in Button*s Rents where he slept ; and his dreams 
were none the less satisfying because they were 
built up of aU sorts of impossible material, such as 
kings, and queens, and minstrels, and pantomime 
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princesses, and golden carriages and horses snort- 
ing fire, in the centre of which visionary pageants 
there always moved a happy hunchback, who bore 
the name of Thaddy. Even Mrs. Dipstale, who 
was an angular personage with four aggressive 
ringlets, like flattened corkscrews, stuck on either 
side of her forehead, always had a smile for 
Thaddy. 

* Thaddy,* she said one day, * you're the very 
spit of your father ' (for Mrs. Dipstale was a 
Norfolk woman, in which county this somewhat 
inelegant phrase is esteemed excellent and com- 
plimentary English), * an' you've got jest his trick 
o' lookin' happy. I wonder how you manage it 
on eight shillin's a week, I do.' 

* 'Tis natxu-, I s'pose, mum,' Thaddy answered 
reflectively. * It's cheaper to be happy nor what 
it is to be miserable. Kind o' warms you when 
the coals is dear.' 

* You'll never be no good, Thaddy,* she replied 
severely, with the air of one whose grim duty it 
was to do battle with all human delusions, * and it's 
clean agen nature that you should look so happy. 
Now what would you say if I was to give you 
sixpence a week more — not as you're worth it, 
remember ? ' 

* I should say as I was werry much obleeged, 
mum, 'specially as I ain't worth it,' he replied, with 
his best cherubic smile. 
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* An* what would you say if I was to tell you 
I really couldn't afford to give you anythin' at all, 
or let us say, more'n five shillings a week instead 
of eight ? ' 

^I should say as you knew best, mum. I 
should say as it's werry kind o' you to give me any- 
thin', seein' as I ain't worth it, and as I know I ain't.' 

And Thaddy, in direct defiance of nature, 
looked more incorrigibly cheerful than ever, and 
smiled with quite angelic equanimity. 

* Well, Thaddy, you may consider yourself riz 
sixpence a week, an' I hope you will be grateful to 
them as has riz you.' 

The good lady then retired precipitately to her 
room, saying, * Drat that boy. I intended tellin' 
him he must go because times is cruel hard, an' 
this is what I've done — gone an' riz him. What a 
fool I am ! ' 

Whereupon she took from her pocket a worn 
morocco case, in which was a faded photograph of 
a little child, long since buried, and said softly, 
* It's that smile o' his gets over me. 'Tis jest the 
way little Charlie had used to smile. 'Tis twenty 
years ago this month, an' I've never had no other. 
Lor' ! what a fool I am, to be sure.' Whereat 
the corkscrew ringlets trembled violently, like 
agitated horns, and the head of Mrs. Dipstale sank 
upon the royal robes of Cinderella, which lay con- 
veniently upon the table. 
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Now whether it was because he was lonely, or 
because his income had unexpectedly expanded to 
the princely proportions of eight and sixpence per 
week, it was about this time that Thaddy set up 
housekeeping upon an extended scale, and also on 
a philanthropic basis. In the attic next to his at 
Button's Rents was a little fellow called Johnny 
Jones, for whom he had long cherished a romantic 
regard, which was intensified by the fact that 
Johnny had a spinal compl^t, from which he 
was never likely to recover. When Johnny's 
mother suddenly disappeared from the neighbour- 
hood one day, having gone off hawking into the 
country with an immoral vendor of earthenware 
and wicker chairs, it became a matter of serious 
discussion what was to be done with Johnny. 
Then it was that the brilliant idea struck Thaddy 
of setting up housekeeping with Johnny as a 
lodger. By a series of false balance-sheets, elabor- 
ately prepared in the romantic mind of Thaddy, 
and worthy of the most astute proficient in com- 
mercial casuistry, the cherubic hunchback persuaded 
himself that in this operation all the obligation was 
on his side, and that Johnny was his creditor for a 
vast amount of affection, for which he could only 
offer notes of hand bearing an exhorbitant interest. 
This intricate calculation in emotional arithmetic 
was supposed to run thus : — 
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Cr. /. d. 

One apple for Johnny o o^ 

A week's meals for Johnny i 2 

Lodging for Johnny (he not taking much room, and 

being no trouble) per week . • . .06 

A picture-book for Johnny (second-hand, off* a stall) . o i 



Toul . . • I 9J 

Dr. /• </. 

For services rendered by Johnny in helping me not 

to be lonely, per week 5 o 

For keeping the fire in when we have any, me being 

out, per week . . . . . .20 



Total . . .70 

Balance due by me to Johnny, Js. 2^. 
Audited and found correct by Thaddeus Smith. 

From this specimen balance-sheet it is perfectly 
evident that Thaddy deserves all that I have said 
of him as an immoral financier, and there is no 
knowing to what heights of wealth and fame he 
might not have risen if Providence had given him 
the opportunity of conducting philanthropic finance 
upon a scale commensurate with his powers. For 
it is clear that after a single week of joint house- 
keeping with Johnny, he was hopelessly in debt ; 
and it is further evident that every ensuing week 
made his insolvency a more glaring and indisput- 
able fact. Yet Thaddy appeared happier than 
ever, and displayed no consciousness of the un- 
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speakable embarrassment of his afFairs. From 
which circumstance, I fear, all those wise and 
eminent gentlemen for whom the chief end of 
finance, whether philanthropic or otherwise, is to 
accumulate a large fortune for themselves, will 
have the meanest possible opinion of poor Thaddy. 

But this was not Thaddy 's only misdemeanour, 
for it was at this time also, according to the truth- 
ful report of Mr. Tantallon, the theatre missionary, 
that Thaddy began to indulge his vein of romance 
upon a wholly preposterous scale. Tantallon told 
me the story himself between tears and laughter, 
and as Tantallon was one of the best men I ever 
met, and knew all about everybody at the * Uni- 
versal,* I have no reason to doubt his word. 

* Of course I knew Thaddy,* he said. * When 
you had seen him once you were not likely to 
forget him. I never knew he had a lodger till 
one day when he came to one of our theatre-teas, 
and was caught in the act of concealing cake and 
bread-and-butter on his person. 

*** Thaddy," I said, "you know that's not 
allowed." Whereupon he smiled up at me in that 
bright way of his, and sjud, " I know it ain*t, Mr. 
Tantallon. But Fm only a-takin* what you give 
me. I don't want it myself. Dined with Hcnery 
Hirving at one o'clock, you know. I want to 
give it my lodger, who 'asn't been able to dine out 
lately owin' to his back being queer." 

u 
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' They all laughed at that, so I sdd, " What's 
this about Thaddy having a lodger ? " " It*s 
quite true," whispered a girl. " He keeps a little 
cripple boy in his room, an* makes believe he 
makes a rare good thing out of him. Let him 
have the cake, mister." There were tears in her 
eyes, and she looked at Thaddy as if she'd like 
to kiss him. So I s^d no more, but made up my 
mind that I'd go and see Thaddy next day, and 
find out all about his lodger. 

* Well, when I got there the next afternoon it 
was about five o'clock, and quite dark. I went 
softly up the stairs, and coming to Thaddy's 
room, found the door ajar, and stood still a 
moment to look in. There was a bit of fire in the 
grate, and close against the fire there was a bed 
drawn up, on which lay a little boy with a white 
face and big blue eyes. Thaddy sat beside the 
bed, and was talking to the little chap very 
earnestly. 

* " It's goin' on beautiful, Johnny," he was saying. 
" I heard only to-day that your mother have come 
into that forchin she went away to look for, right 
enough. There was a man as didn't want her to 
'ave it, an' there was a man as did. The man as 
didn't want was brought before the Lord Mayor 
this werry mornin' an' sent to quod for the rest 
of his natural life. The other man was a real 
gentleman, well beknown to the Prince o' Wales, 
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an* is a kinder Prince hisself, though he goes about 
disguised. I *spect he*ll want to marry her. 
There's hundreds and millions o* pounds she*ll 
*ave when *tis all settled. I heard a man say as 
he saw some one just like her a-ridin* in the Park 
with a crown on her head the day before yesterday, 
though I don*t quite believe that, because Tm 
sure the first place she'll ride to when 'tis all 
settled will be to see you, Johnny." 

* " Will she come with a crown on her head ? " 
said the child. 

*"As like as not. They rich people mostly 
wears *em. Not every day, you know, but on 
Bank 'olerdays and such like." 

*"I hope it'll be a Bank 'olerday when she 
comes, then. I'd like to see her in a crown. 
Not that it matters. I think she'd be just as 
nice without one, don't you, Thaddy ? " 

* " Just," s^d Thaddy, whose private conviction 
was that under no circumstances whatever, crowned 
or otherwise, could the erring Mrs. Jones look 
nice at all. 

* " Tell me something more, Thaddy." 

* " 'Bout 'er, or 'bout myself ? " 

* " Well, yourself, Thaddy." 

* " Oh, I'm all right. I've had another rise o' 
wages this week. Mrs. Dipstale said to me only 
this mornin' as ever was, * Thaddy, I couldn't 
think o' givin* you less than a pound a week. I'm 
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mortal afraid as Henery Hinnng or some o' they 
West-end swells will be arter you soon, an' what I 
should do without you I don't know. You must 
promise not to leave me.* So I promised the old 
lady, though 'tis clean agen my interest to do it. 
Ah, an' there's another thing. They're goin' to 
put Humpty Dumpty on for the pantomime this 
Christmas, an' I'm going to be Humpty Dumpty. 
You see I'm made that way " — with a shrug of his 
deformed shoulders — "an' it'll jest suit me. But 
none o' your pound a week then. Not me. I 
shall ask five pounds a week, and get it too. 'Tisn't 
everybody as is made like me, an' people who isn't 
made like me ain't no manner o* use for Humpty 
Dumpty. My ! shan't we be rich then, Johnny, 
an' won't we have a werry good time — that's all." 

* The child snuled, and looked at the fire. A 
little gush of flame shot up just then with a flap- 
ping noise, and a coal fell away, leavir^ a small 
red cavern visible. 

* " I tlunk I can see it all when I look in the 
fire," sdd Johnny. " I can see Her with her crown 
on her head a-ridin' down the street, an' there's a 
band playin' before her, like the Oddfellows on 
Bank 'olerday, and there's you . . . but I can't 
see you quite so clear, Thaddy. It's Her as I can 
see plainest." 

* I thought that Thaddy seemed a little hurt at 
this, for he was silent for a moment ; but presently 
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he looked up again with his bright smile, and 
said, ** In course you see Her plainer than what 
you do me, Johnny, 'cause she*s your mother. 
'Twouldn't be nateral if you didn't love Her 
more'n you do me. An' Her such a good 
woman, too ! " 

* The child looked serious at this, and then said 
doubtfully, " But I love you too, Thaddy — not like 
I love Her, you know — in course." 

* And at that Thaddy smiled in a way it would 
have warmed your heart to see, and stooped and 
kissed the child. 

* Well,' continued Tantallon, * I didn't feel like 
going into the room just then. To tell the truth, 
I was a good deal touched. You must know that 
Johnny's mother had really been very kind to him 
in her way, and I had never been able to under- 
stand how she came to leave the child so heart- 
lessly. She was a fair-haired, tidy-looking woman, 
with rather a good face, who had always kept her- 
self respectable until work failed at the factory — a 
weak sort of woman, I fancy, who wasn't able to 
fight against starvation as some of our women do. 
I know she'd been out of work for nigh on three 
months before she ran away. I suppose she was 
driven to despair, and the temptation was too 
great for her. Morals in Button's Rents are not 
very exacting, but there was only one opinion of 
her conduct in deserting the child, and it struck 
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me that it was a very beautiful thing in Thaddy 
to keep back the truth from Johnny, and invent 
all sorts of delightful impossibilities to satisfy the 
empty heart of the poor little chap. 

* And then if you had heard the way in which 
he piled up his romances, and the air of engaging 
truth and sincerity with which he told them ! I've 
given you one specimen, but there are plenty 
more. A good many of our theatre-folk lodged 
in Button's Rents, and so it happened that I was 
often there ; and as I frequently passed Thaddy*s 
room, I got into the way of listening, and strange 
things I heard. I soon discovered that it was a 
pretty regular thing for Thaddy to half starve 
himself to buy little dainties for the child, and to 
invent the most preposterous stories to explain the 
situation. Among these stories was a favourite 
one to the effect that he — Thaddy — was bringing 
out a play, which had been accepted by the great 
personage whom he called Henery Hirving. This 
play he would recite at length to Johnny, whose 
delight and interest in it never seemed to tire. It 
was of the Babes in the Wood order, with a great 
deal about a wicked uncle and a heavenly mother, 
who died with a sorrowful premonition of the 
wickedness of the said uncle, and appeared to him 
in a flood of avenging light — ^limelight — ^whenever 
he was on the point of completing his guilty 
designs against the hapless babes. 
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*"Why don't you eat nothin*?" the child 
would ask. 

*"Oh, IVe had a reglar blow-out with Sir 
Henery," he would reply. "Tm not 'ungry. 
WeVe had a awful day*s work together over 
my dramar. The man as is goin* to play the 
willen is dreadful angry 'cause the mother's 
always a -interfering. He says it don't give 
him no chance. It isn't behavin' fair by him. 
It ain't what people expect of him, he bein' a 
double-dyed willen, and known to be fond of 
gore." 

* ** Tell us all about it agen, Thaddy dear." 

* " Well, it's like this, you see. The babe is 
as it might be you, Johnny, and the willen is 
like as it might be that man as wants to keep 
your mother out o' that there forchin. But 
every time he's up to anythin' wicked she comes 
a-glidin' in, all bright, like to a angel, an' says, 
*Ah, no you don't. You leave my child alone, 
will you, or else I'll str-ri-ke you de-e-ad ! ' An' 
then he falls upon his knees, and covers his face 
with his hands, and says, ^I 'pologise. I won't 
do it never no more ! ' An' then there's slow 
music, and the light kinder fades away, an' she's 
drawed up into 'eaven on a rope, just like to a 
angel. Henery says — you know me an' him's 
pals now, so he calls me Thaddy an' I call him 
Henery, familiar-like — Henery says as this 
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^tivation is the finest as was ever done, an' *11 
be werry fetchin' if he can only make that there 
willen do it proper." 

' The child listened with intent blue eyes, and 
then said innocently, *' I s'pose mothers is always 
that sort, ain't they ? " 

* " Always," Siud Thaddy. 

* *' But what is a angel ? I^d you ever see 
one ? " 

* " Lots an' lots," said Thaddy with conviction. 
"You see 'em mostly on clear nights when the 
stars is shinin'. The stars is where they live, you 
know. They're most on 'em mothers as are 
lookin' for their little kids, what 'ave got lost 
somewheres. They can't feel happy without 
them, so on starry lughts they go about lookin' 
for 'em." 

' " I don't think I've ever seed one, Thaddy. 
Leastn^ys, since my back's been so bad. Perhaps 
it's 'cause I can't see no stars where I lie all night ; 
I can only see just a little bit of the winder, an' 
there iun't never no stars in it. I wish I could see 
a angel." 

' If the child had known where to look, he 
might have seen one at his elbow just then in poor 
romantic Thaddy. Not that Thaddy was engaged 
in any very angelic employment — he was munch- 
ing a crust of bread, having spent all his substance 
in buying the child a cake. 
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*" You're sure you don't want any of my 
cake?" said Johnny, holding the last precious 
morsel tentatively in his hand. " I think I'd like 
you to have this piece." 

* " I couldn't eat it, Johnny ; I couldn't really. 
If you'd only seed the dinner I had to-day ! A 
whole egg, not to speak o' soup, an' a bloater, an' 
plum-pudden — ^what me an' Henery 'ad all to our- 
selves. I would ha' Hked to 'ave brought you 
some, Johnny, but they swells is so particerler, 
an' wouldn't 'ave liked me to bring any away — 
they would ha' thought I was poor, an' wanted me 
accordin' to take less money for my dramar — they 
allers makes you take less if they thinks you are 
poor. Still, I did feel werry mean, Johnny, 
to eat it all, an' you a-lyin' here without any. 
But I did my best — I bought you a cake to 
make up. I hope you won't think me greedy, 
Johnny ? " 

* Johnny seemed reassured, and solemnly de- 
molished the cake to the last crumb. 

* " I wouldn't eat it if I thought you wanted it, 
Thaddy,' he said apologetically. 

* " But I don't — that's the beauty of it," said 
Thaddy cheerfully. " After all I've eat to-day I 
really couldn't manage it. And besides," he con- 
tinued, with an effort at untruth which seemed 
hardly so convincing as usual, ^^ I really . . . don't 
like . . . cake! 
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* Well,* I said, ' what became of Thaddy after- 
wards ? ' 

' Oh,' said Tantallon, ' I never let him know that 
I had overheard his conversations with Johnny. 
But I took occasion one day to give him a nice 
large-print copy of the Gospels, with some coloured 
prints in it, and I was pleased to find that he was 
greatly interested, and had taken to repeat the im- 
mortal stories of Jesus to Johnny — of course, after 
his own fashion, and with many curious para- 
phrases, which would have sounded oddly enough 
in a pulpit. 

' Now it happened that toward Christmas-time 
I was unwell for a week or two, and lost sight of 
Thaddy. Our theatre-teas were in full swing, too, 
and the pantomime season was close upon us, and 
I was driven hard with all sorts of work. You 
know all about our work at the " Universal," and 
what a job it is to look after the girls and keep 
them out of mischief, and how often there are 
accidents with the men — if the Christian public 
knew, perhaps they'd give us a little more help 
than they do. 

•Well, it happened that on Christmas Eve I 
was at the theatre very late, and it was close on 
midnight when I came out into Panton Street. , 
The costers were putting out their naphtha lamps 
and going home. There was a dear starry sky, 
and a strong north-easterly wind ; here and there 
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a church loomed up dark above the huddled 
houses, and there was a curious silence in the air, 
as if the world held its breath and waited for the 
first throb of Christmas bells in the expectant 
steeples. Just as I turned the comer of the street 
where Gilligan's big gin-shop stands, I saw a 
woman stagger out. She was thinly clad, and 
coughed miserably ; her face was white and her 
step unsteady. I knew her at once — it was 
Johnny's mother — and I thought, "What will 
Thaddy say to this ? " So, acting on the instinct 
of the moment, I walked as fast as I could to 
Button's Rents, and climbed the dark stair to 
Thaddy *s room. The door was open, and I saw 
at once that something was the matter. Two 
women, wives of two of our men, stood beside the 
bed of little Johnny, and at the foot of the bed 
knelt Thaddy. 

* " Oh, Johnny, Johnny, don't die ! ** he was 
sobbing. 

^The child was lying qmte still with closed 
eyes, and there was that shadow on his face which 
is never seen except upon the faces of the dying. 
Yet he looked very beautiful. He was not more 
than eight years old, a child with delicate, long 
eyelashes curved against his pale cheeks, and a full 
forehead on which the slender blue veins were 
visible, and a tangled mass of soft brown hair. 
His breath came and went so lightly you could 
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scarcely know he lived. Presendy he opened his 
eyes, and said in a weak, thin voice, "Thaddy, 
dear, tell me 'bout Her." 

^ Thaddy came to his side at once, and began 
the old story. He explained that there had been 
some unforeseen delay about " the forchin." She 
would certainly be back soon — ^with the gold crown 
upon her head and the golden carriage, and would 
take Johnny away to a golden clime, where he 
would soon grow strong and well. She deserved 
it all, too, " her being such a good woman," he 
explained. 

, * Johnny listened with closed eyes, and then 
said slowly, ** I don't think it sounds quite as nice 
as it did. Tell me 'bout Him." 

* Thaddy began again, and told the story of the 
Lord, who was once a little child, and always 
loved little children, and took them up in His 
arms and blessed them. 

* " I think I love Him better nor Her," he said. 
* " Thaddy dear, I think He must look werry much 
like you. Would he kiss me if I was to ask Him ? 
It would be werry kind of Him to kiss me, seein' 
she's so long a-coming." 

* The child lay silent again, and the shadow on 
his face became more palpable. When next he 
opened his eyes there was a great wonder in them. 

* " You said, Thaddy, as you could see angels on 
nights when the stars shone . . . lots of 'em. 
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That they was mothers lookin' for their little kids. 
. . . Lift me up so as I can see the winder. Do 
you hear them bells, Thaddy, dear ? Is that the 
music like you read about in the book, what the 
angels make, when the stars shine ? ** 

*The hour had come, and all the expectant 
steeples were trembling with their message. It 
rolled in great waves of sound across the flaring 
city, and a little spray, so to speak, of that wind- 
borne wave of melody was driven against the 
narrow window of this bleak room in Button's 
Rents where Johnny lay dying. 

*The child sat up, as though strength had 
come back to him. Thaddy had his arms round 
the little wasted shoulders. He sat listening, with 
Oh, such a look upon his face, such an eager light 
in his wide blue eyes ! 

^ There was a step upon the stair, and I knew 
what it meant. **God grant he may die before 
that step reaches him," I prayed. **God grant 
the child may never know the unworthiness of 
her who bore him ! '* The step came nearer, it 
paused at the door, it crossed the threshold. It 
was all an affair of moments. The woman stood 
quite still, as though incapable of motion, trying 
to imderstand the scene. Thaddy looked at her 
with dumb anguish in his eyes, and the nearest 
approach to anger I ever saw upon his happy face. 
And then, all at once, the unexpected happened. 
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All the marks and stains of evil seemed to pass out 

of the woman's face as at a magic touch. Pure 
motherhood prevailed in her, and with a cry she 

flung herself on her knees beside the bed, and put 

her arms round the child, and sobbed, " Oh, Johnny, 

Johnny, my little son, oh, Johnny, kiss me.'* 

* The child breathed once, a soft sigh of com- 
plete happiness, and died without another word. 

* But Thaddy smiled. He knew that Johnny 
would never know now that his mother was not a 
good woman. The look upon the dead child's 
face was sufiicient recompense to Thaddy for all 
his care ; for Johnny had doubtless died fancying 
" Her " a starry angel, and I think that God did 
not undeceive the child.' 
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John Harwood was one of those intensely sensi- 
tive men who are forced in sheer self-defence to 
wear the armour of reticence. The reticence of 
a young girl is deep ; the reticence of a boy is 
much deeper ; but, upon the whole, there is no 
reticence that holds such depths as the reticence 
of a mature man, who cherishes in his heart a 
whole world of unexpressed aspiration. 

Some men never feel the hunger of expression, 
for there is nothing particular in them that calls 
for expression. They arc good, decent fellows, 
who take the world and human nature as they 
find them, content with average emotions, and 
not at all resentful when they find the wine of 
life a trifle corked. They go about the business 
of Ufe in a slow, sensible kind of way ; not 
aspiring very high in anything, and, therefore, 
not tortured with any sense of things withdrawn 
or denied them ; marrying and b^etdng chil- 
dren, making money or losing it, and, in the hour 
of disappointment or misfortune, stolidly thank- 
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ful that things are not worse. But there are 
other men who, from the first hour of manhood 
to the last, never know what it is to work in a 
comfortable groove. Perhaps they ask too much 
of life ; certain it is that life never gives them 
what they ask. They dream sweet impossibilities, 
and wait wistfully for their dreams to come 
true. They possess an emotional palate of the 
finest delicacy without the means of gratifying it. 
Probably whether life goes well or ill with them, 
the result would be the same, the cravings of 
the heart would still be unslaked. 

John Harwood was a man of this description. 
In one of his rare moments of confidence, when 
recovering from a dangerous iUness, he once opened 
his heart to me — a little. It was, I remember, 
a bleak winter afternoon, full of greyness and 
sadness ; a dull firelight filled the room, and I sat 
much beyond my usual time at Harwood's bed- 
side and talked. Something was said about friend- 
ship, — it was apropos of the visiting cards of some 
of his city acquaintances which lay upon the table. 

* Since I was about twenty I have had no 
friends,* he said with a sigh. *I read in books 
of wonderful friendships between great men, but 
I can only say that I have found nothing of the 
kind, and have ceased to expect it.' 

* But you had friends before you were twenty ? ' 
I insinuated. 
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* Yes, I had two friends, but I soon found 
that I gave them everything, and they gave me 
nothing. I do not exaggerate when I say that I 
would have died for either of them. My ieeiing 
for them was one of the most intense and sacred 
passions you can conceive. I was positively un- 
happy if I did not see them every day. But 1 
soon found that I sought them much more 
eagerly than they sought me. I went constantly 
to thdr rooms ; they rarely came to mine un- 
invited, I may almost say, unpressed. Where I 
gave love, they only gave liking. If either of 
them had died I know I should have been 
broken-hearted ; but if I had died, the most they 
would have said would have been, '* Poor fellow, 
I was rather fond of him. I must go to the 
funeral." Perhaps there was nothing in me to 
love ; at all events 1 made that excuse for them, 
and blamed myself rather than them, ^nce 
then I have had many acquaintances, but I have 
never risked my heart agdn upon a friendship.' 

He said these words with such deliberate 
inten^ty that I was startled. Up to that moment 
I had conudered Harwood a cold, somewhat 
clever, self-contained man, by no means deficient 
in charm, but incapable of passion. I looked now 
on the lace upon the pillow, and was surprised 
at what I saw — still more surprised that I had 
never seen it before. It was a fine face ; the brow 
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high and rounded, the eyes brown and soft, the 
mouth firm and sensitive ; but at this moment it 
seemed to glow with a sudden fire. It was only 
for a moment The eyes sank back into moum- 
ftil shadow, and the old sad lines deepened 
round the lips and nostrils. A mask had been 
lifted ; it was replaced ; but in that instant the 
spirit of the man had passed before me. 

Harwood's father had died many years before, 
leaving his son a half-share in a very lucrative 
shipping buaness. Few young men start life at 
one - and - twenty with a lucrative business to 
their hand ; but it was entirely characteristic of 
Harwood that what most men would have called 
fortune he called misfortune. The life that really 
allured him was the life of the scholar, the 
poet, the traveller. It had always been his hope 
that his father would make him a moderate 
but sufficient allowance for such a life. Perhaps 
if the father had lived he might have done so, 
for he was a hard, shrewd man of business, 
perfectly aware of his son's lack of commercial 
instinct. But death, coming early and unex- 
pectedly, allowed no option. John Harwood was 
summoned from his pleasant 'Varsity Ufe in time 
to close his father's eyes, to hear his final wish, 
and to find that the welfare of his family was 
henceforth to depend on him. 

It was useless to struggle against destiny, and 
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apparendy Harwood*s capitulation was complete. 
He took up the duties of the position and gave 
no sign of reluctance or distaste. He was punctual, 
painstaking, industrious ; developed in a moderate 
degree the qualities of a good city man ; and was 
much envied and respected. In course of time he 
married, upon what proved a wrong impulse, the 
daughter of his senior partner. She was a good- 
looking girl who knew how to dress well and 
attract. She had read a good deal of Ruskin, 
quoted Tennyson with fluency, and was a member 
of a Browning Society which she had never 
attended. Her interest in literature was, how- 
ever, a ruse, but John did not know that until he 
had married her. He found the dream of intel- 
lectual aflinity which he had built up absolutely 
baseless. His wife continued to dress well, to 
give excellent dinners, to manage her household 
with a high degree of efficiency and comfort, but 
not one ray of insight into the real nature of her 
husband's mind ever visited her. He never forgot 
the air of incredulous scorn with which she received 
a suggestion of his made about a year after marriage, 
that they should read certain books together. * She 
had no time for that, she had something else to 
do.' Perhaps that was the moment when they 
first actively began to drift apart. Once com- 
menced, this is a process very difficult to arrest, 
and its various stages are often imperceptible. In 
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a very few years Harwood found himself living 
almost the life of a hermit in his own house. He 
rarely spoke much with his wife, having long ago 
found sustained conversation impossible. He 
endured, but was not interested in, her social 
schemes, dress, dinner-parties, and display ; she in 
turn had no interest in him or his daily life. He 
became the money-finder, the provider ; little more. 
He was a respectable gentleman of virtuous habits 
who found it convenient to lodge under the roof 
of Mrs. Harwood. What more need be said ? 
There are thousands of such men, living on the 
pleasant fringes of great cities, who spend their 
lives in drudging toil to provide luxuries for 
homes which they rarely see, and families whom 
they scarcely know. Most of them appear to 
think the arrangement admirable ; the psdn of 
John Harwood's life was that he felt its horrible 
defects because he still carried his silent dream in 
his heart. 

Things had gone on thus for twenty years. 
Mrs. Harwood had developed into a stylish, dressy, 
faded woman of five-and-forty. There were two 
daughters of the marriage, Beatrice and Eliza, 
both of whom presented to the eye tolerably exact 
replicas of their mother. There had been ecstatic 
moments of parental passion in John Harwood*s 
life, when he had h oped to find in his children the 
communion of spirit which was denied in his wife. 
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How often, when they were little girls, had he 
kissed their soft cheeks with a silent prayer that 
their hearts might turn to him ! With what 
tremulous anxiety had he watched the unfolding 
of their natures, observing every little sign, and 
eager to persuade himself that it was in them to 
give him that fulness of love for which his heart 
had hungered all his life in vain. Perhaps it 
might have been so had they grown up in close 
and intimate association with him, for they were 
lovable and tender-hearted children. But fate, or, 
in other words, the method of Jife imposed upon 
him by his occupations, ruled otherwise. What 
chance has the merchant, who leaves his home 
early each morning and returns to it late each 
night, to know much about his children ? What 
influence can he exercise in their development.^ 
It is not to the father such children look, but the 
mother ; she is their sole custodian, her example 
is ever before them, her impact on the plastic 
elements of character is cogent and unremitting. 
As the two girls grew up they inevitably caught 
the tone of their mother's life. Their thoughts 
were much occupied with dress, dances, and all the 
heavy gaieties of what passes for refined suburban 
life. A French finishing school completed Mrs. 
Harwood's scheme of education, and sent them 
home highly veneered with social selfishness. 
Once more John Harwood saw his dreams dis- 
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solve. He became more silent than ever, more 
than ever a negligible quantity in his own house. 
It should be added that there was never at any 
time any quarrel, or the least approach to open 
discord, between Harwood and his wife. It was 
simply the case of two lives running upon parallel 
lines, never meeting or capable of fusion, and each 
quietly indifferent and even quietly scdrnRil of the 
other. 

One night Harwood came home very late, and 
very tired. A sleepy housemaid, on the way to 
bed, answered the bell, and explained that her 
mistress and the young ladies had gone to the 
theatre. When Harwood came home late he was 
accustomed to find some light refreshment laid for 
him in the library, but to-night he noticed there 
was none. The girl noticed it also, and asked 
sullenly and grudgingly if she should fetch any ? 
Utterly dejected, Harwood answered No. Nothing 
sharpens sensitiveness so much as physical weari- 
ness, and Harwood was intensely weary, for his 
business that day had passed, not without great 
exertion, through something like a crisis. As 
soon as the housemaid left the room, he felt an 
hysterical tendency to tears. He felt as though 
he could have wept his heart out for utter for- 
lornness. 

In a few moments sensitiveness passed into a 
grim perception of the irony of things. Here was 
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he, John Harwood, living in a spacious house, 
with every comfort to his hand, yet absolutely 
poor. He was envied no doubt ; but he knew 
too well that, like the ancient king, underneath 
all his fine raiment he wore sackcloth next his 
skin. He rapidly reckoned up the cost of the 
life that he was living. The house represented an 
investment of not less than ^^5000. His annual 
expenditure was about £3000. Yet what was his 
life ? It was a life as empty of real pleasures as 
the merest beggar's. He got nothing out of all 
that great expenditure but food and raiment, 
labour and sorrow. He remembered, too, that in 
his young days he had been amply happy on ^^300 
a year. Was the life he now lived worth the cost ? 
He knew that it was not. 

His mind, once started on this train of thought, 
seemed incapable of relinquishing it. He remem- 
bered every book he had ever read which taught 
the wholesomeness of a simple life. He remem- 
bered every accusation of folly brought against 
civilisation by philosophic and socialistic writers. 
Their arguments now derived poignant cogency 
from his own misery. The natural desire of man 
was to get the most he could of happiness out of 
himian life ; but no man got so little as he who 
called himself civilised. Civilisation multiplied 
wants, without multiplying, in the same ratio, the 
means of satisfying them. How ridiculous to pay 
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a house rent of ^250 a year, when a few shillings 
a week would yield a really efficient shelter ! How 
absurd to fill one's house with costly furniture, 
when plain deal would serve as well ! Yet this 
was what men call * the appliances of modern life/ 
forgetting that these appliances had to be purchased 
at a totally incommensurate outlay of anxiety and 
toil. To produce an income of ^^3000 a year, 
what sweat of brain and body, what wear and tear 
of nerve, what banishment from sunlight and 
simple outdoor pleasures in the poisoned air of a 
great city ; yet man endured all this simply to 
become a pampered prisoner in a huge gaol. 
And with one-tenth the sum, if he were wise he 
could be far happier ; nay, with next to nothing 
at all, he might be happier if he could choose his 
climate. 

Suddenly there flashed upon his mind a road- 
side picture he had once seen from a railway 
window somewhere between Milan and Verona. 
The train halted at a crossing, and beside the gate 
stood an Italian woman of that deep-bosomed type 
of beauty so common in Northern Italy. She had 
a face full of charm, frankness, and vivacity ; broad 
level brows and lustrous eyes ; a mouth exquisitely 
curved, and full of tenderness ; a chin moulded as 
by a sculptor's hand ; a woman of the soil, rich 
and warm as the soil on which she stood. In her 
arms she held a child, and another clung to her 
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skirt. While the tndn waited, a man, bearing his 
heavy hoe upon his shoulder, came over the fields, 
and it was beautiful to see how the faces of mother 
and children lit up at his approach. Close at hand 
was the hut where they lived, its simple interior 
partly visible through the open door. Harwood 
recalled, as he looked, pictures he had seen of the 
Holy Family, sweet pictures of maternity and 
' poverty made equally beautiful by the touch of 
art. In that peasant's hut happiness dwelt, such 
happiness as is not to be found in kings' palaces. 
The monstrous thing called civilisation rolled past 
their door as the tr^n did, and left them un- 
disturbed. It could give them nothing; they 
asked nothing of it ; they had health, food, love ; 
was not that enough ? Harwood remembered 
looking long at the woman, until their eyes seemed 
to meet. She met his gaze with frankness, mth a 
sort of wise maternal pity, as though she knew 
that the secret of peace was not with him, but with 
her. Long after the train had rolled upon its way, 
the face of that woman, so grave, so joyous, so 
content, illumined his memory. He felt a mad 
desire to go back, to seek her, to live such a life 
as she lived. And now the desire returned again, 
and it seemed no longer the fruit of madness, but 
of reason. For twenty years he had lived a life at 
once irrational and empty. What wonder God 
held men in derision when men were capable of 
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such insensate folly ! And yet the derision of God 
was not so hard to bear as his own self-derision ; 
for God*s derision surely had pity in it, whereas 
he knew himself unworthy pity. 

Ah, well, such thoughts were useless, he told 
himself. He sighed as he went upstairs to his 
lonely room. How could he escape from his 
prison, even if he dared to do so ? How could 
he do it with honour ? And yet a voice told him 
that if he were really resolved, there was a way. 
What way ? he asked savagely. And the mind, 
cowed by his violence, did not answer. 

But as the mght grew, and sleep held aloof 
from him, that voice began to speak again. His 
mind was like a lighted court-house thronged by 
an attentive audience, before whom he argued his 
case. Ought a man to spend his labour for 
naught, his strength for that which was not 
bread ? Supposing he suddenly broke with his 
old life, and fled he knew not whither, who 
would suffer ? Not his wife, at least. Of course 
he would see to it that her financial interests were 
made secure. It would be a shock to her ; she 
would feel herself socially dishonoured ; but that 
would be the limit of her suffering. And that 
suffering would not last long. She would get 
over it. A vain woman, mistress of her wealth 
and of her freedom, would not long be depressed 
because her husband had disappeared. Society 
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would pity her, not blame her ; and in a year's 
time she would be glad to feel that an incubus 
that had long burdened her life was removed. 
Nor would his daughters suffer any severe pang. 
They had always taken their mother's side ; they 
would do so now, and would be justified in doing 
it. He saw himself slowly fading out of their 
minds Uke a mist upon a glass. There was no 
root of him running deep into their hearts, which 
would bleed when it was severed ; no, he was 
merely a mist upon a glass, which narrows and 
dissolves, leaving the adamantine surface un- 
touched. 

And then, as is common in these borderland 
reveries between consciousness and sleep, the 
image of the mist upon the glass grew trans- 
figured into something else ; golden mist upon 
the mountains, purple mist upon the seas, and 
before he knew it, he was voyaging through palm- 
plumed islands, sailing under azure skies, in that 
strange world of dreams where the wounds of 
life are mystically healed, and the tears are mptd 
away from all faces. 

Harwood woke in the morning with an uneasy 
sense that something of moment had happened to 
him overnight. Echoes of a gireat debate ran 
round his mind, a sense of some concluded strife, 
of withdrawing armies, and of far-off trumpets. 

There was a sort of nimib pain in his heart, 
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but his mind was singularly dear. His first 
impulse was to thrust on one side the thoughts 
and sensations of the previous night, but he 
soon found them more importunate than he 
supposed. He was willing to parley with them, 
although he told himself that it was quite useless. 
It had long been a habit of his to construct all 
sorts of silent dramas in his mind, and habit 
asserted itself now. Scene after scene presented 
itself, as if taken bodily from the pages of 
Shakespeare, and plot and dialogue stood complete 
in his imagination. He saw himself far away 
upon strange seas ; saw his wife's face as the 
fact of his wilful disappearance became clear to 
her ; heard her protesting voice ; and the com- 
miseration of her friends, and all the chitter- 
chatter of a nine days' wonder. The absurdity 
of the whole thing struck him, and he laughed 
with a certain quiet bitterness. Men did not do 
these things in ordinary civilised life. Domestic 
infelicity was one of the commonest of human 
ills. Men bore it as they could, and women too ; 
but there seemed to be a general instinct to conceal 
it from the world. The instinct probably sprang 
from shame ; men did not care to confess them- 
selves less fortunate than their fellows. The man 
who complained that his wife did not love him 
set people thinking that there must needs be 
some deficiency in himself, since there were very 
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few men who could not by some means extort 
love from a woman. Call it shame then ; but 
was it not false shame? Would it not be a 
truer sort of shame which shrank from the 
indignity of an intimacy without love : a kind 
of self-respect indeed, which ought not to be 
suppressed for the sake of convention or opinion ? 
He did not know, and his mind soon became 
weary of the theme. Yet he knew perfectly well 
that with all his arguments he had settled nothing, 
and in the depths of his mind he was conscious of 
a still voice that said, * You will do this thing.' 

The conversation at the breakfast-table was 
more vapid than usual. The three women talked 
among themselves, tacitly excluding him — an 
irritating form of insult to which he was accus- 
tomed. At the theatre the night before they had 
sat near the wife of a well-known city magnate, 
and they were deeply interested in the nature of 
her dress. Of the play they said nothing ; it was 
clear that they had not observed it, but they knew 
every minute particular of Mrs. Canonbury's dress ; 
the material, the price, the quantity of trimmings, 
the style, the probable dressmaker. Beatrice was 
of opinion that the dress was Parisian : Worth's 
perhaps. People in Mrs. Gmonbury's position 
spared nothing : why should they ? This led 
to an acid aside from Mrs. Harwood to the 
effect that no doubt Mrs. Gmonbury had a 
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generous husband who liked to see her well- 
dressed. Some men only thought of earning 
money to hoard it ; for her part, the only use 
she could see in money was to spend it. She 
had often been ashamed to see other people in 
no better a position than themselves much better 
dressed ; but, there, what could you expect ? 

John said nothing. He had heard many such 
remarks. But because he had become used to 
them they had not ceased to pain him. 

Toward the end of the meal Mrs. Harwood 
condescended to notice him. 

* Do you intend dining at home to-night, John ? ' 

* I thought of doing so. Why do you ask ? ' 
*Oh, because it would really be much more 

convenient if you didn't. There's a whist-drive 
at the Hendersons to which I promised to take 
the girls, and we must start early. They will 
have supper afterwards, and we shan't need 
dinner. And it's such a trouble to order dinner 
for one, don't you see ? ' 

* Yes, I see. I daresay I can dine at the club.' 

* It seems the best plan.' 

* Certainly. It's a very good plan.' 

Mrs. Harwood flushed slightly. She suspected 
irony, and was irritated by her incapacity to be 
sure about it. 

* You don't mind, do you ? * she said with an 
aggressive toss of her head. 
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* Why should I mind ? They give you an 
excellent dinner at the dub/ 

She found that she could make no further 
prepress in this direction, but it was necessary 
for her irritation to find expression of some sort. 
She fell back upon a theme which always loomed 
large upon her mind, and never failed to loosen 
the fountains of her volubility. 

*Do you know that the Hendersons are 
moving next Easter into a larger house ? Every 
one seems to move upwards except ourselves. 
Here we are just where we started, and every one 
knows that the neighbourhood is going down. 
I can't imagine how you are content to stay here. 
There's a house to sell next the Hendersons, a 
perfect gem of a house, and Fm told that it 
could be had for less than seven thousand pounds. 
The Hendersons have given eight for theirs, and 
it's not nearly so fine. But I suppose it's no use 
talking. Only I hate to see people no better ofF 
than ourselves doing the swell as the Hender- 
sons do, while we have to be content with this 
hugger-mugger hole.' 

Harwood made no reply. The * hugger- 
mugger hole ' was the house where he had been 
born, and in which his father and mother had 
died. 

* Oh yes, do move, father,' siud Beatrice. 

He was tempted to say that he might move 

V 
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sooner than they thought, but he restrained him- 
self. He rose from the table without another 
word. 

*Men don*t seem to understand the value of 
social standing as women do,* Mrs. Harwood 
remarked as he left the room. * You are judged 
nowadays by what you seem to be. Remember 
that, my dears ' ; and the girls, sedulously tutored 
in their mother's views, wrote down this sur- 
prising piece of wisdom in their memories, with 
a note to the effect that when they married they 
would choose husbands with correct ideas on 
the value of social standing. 

The day dragged on drearily at the office. 
There was a great deal of anxious work to be 
done, for even a small business crisis leaves a 
long ground-swell of perplexity behind it. To- 
ward noon a heavy fog came up, and the air 
of the office became thick and stifling. Tophet 
must be a place very like Wood Street in the 
City of London upon a day of black fog. The 
hoarse murmur of the vast clamorous city came 
up through the filthy gloom like the battle-cries 
of pigmies in a pit. Men came into the office 
to see Harwood, grimy and choking men, fresh 
from the passage of the streets. They coughed 
and sneezed, but they did not mention the fog. 
To them it was a normal condition of life ; they 
appeared quite content. To have added a few 
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hundred pounds a year to their income, they 
would have lived in such a fog all the year round ; 
for what value does the slave of Mammon set 
upon wide skies and pure air ? But Harwood 
had never been the slave of Mammon, not even 
the contented servant. He had looked into the 
face of the thing that tortured him, and had 
seen it as a face so meanly cruel, so selfish and 
insensate, that he could have spat upon it All 
that Mammon gave at most to its worshippers 
was a full belly, a decent coat, a soft bed with 
a little demon of Insomnia grinning on the 
pillow ; and in return it drained a man's life out, 
chained him in a kennel, and buried him ocean 
deep in black fog. 

In the afternoon one of the firm's foreign 
travellers called. The man had been abroad nearly 
a year, negotiating various delicate matters of con- 
tract, and had arrived in the East India Dock only 
the previous night. Harwood put him at his ease, 
and he soon began to talk of things that lay out- 
side business. He had a wondrous tale to unfold. 
He had seen Indian Temples, Chinese Pagodas, 
Japanese tea-houses ; races older by many cen- 
turies than the Anglo-Saxon, yet still retaining the 
fresh simplicity of children in the dawn of the 
world ; peoples that did not toil nor spin, yet 
contrived to live, and to find in life a pleasure 
never dreamed of in the cold laborious North. 
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He was particularly enamoured of the Japs, that 
race of happy children and instinctive artists, for 
whom nothing mattered so long as the sun shone, 
and the cherry trees blossomed. One of his stories 
was of a poor Japanese family he had seen in one 
of the public parks at Toldo. They had brought 
their lunqh with them in neat little white-wood 
boxes ; they ate it, gathering up every crumb, and 
putting it back into the box — no paper and broken 
botdes on the grass after the fashion of a British 
Bank Holiday crowd. They had taken a day's 
holiday to see the cherry blossom ; and when the 
frugal meal was done, the father, who earned less 
than a shilling a day, pointed to the trees and said, 
* Isn*t that beautiful ! Oh, isn't it beautiful to be 
alive ! * From that story he diverged into certain 
matters of religious faith. All religion in the 
East sprang out of one idea, the worship of life. 
It was so in ancient Egypt, it was so in modem 
India. The principle of vitality was divine, and 
that was why the Hindu carved the symbols of 
vitality upon his temples. The East felt that it 
was beautiful to be alive : but in the West the 
chief aim of men was not to live, but to make a 
living. 

*You should see something of the world for 
yourself, sir,' said the man. *It would surprise 
you. I left England with the notion that all these 
folk were savages : I've come back with an uneasy 
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suspicion that after all I may be the real savage. 
In the art of living they can give us points, sir, 
even the worst of them. It*s my belief that the 
Almighty never meant these beastly latitudes to be 
inhabited at all. They Ve an afterthought — sort of 
penal settlements thrown in, in case the race didn't 
behave as it should. Men ought to live where the 
sun shines, and a man never knows what life is till 
he lives in the sun.' 

Harwood looked at the man's clear eyes and 
tanned face, and envy filled his heart. The rage 
of living was not yet dead in him. He recalled 
his early dreams of a life of adventure ; suddenly, 
as though his memory were a box and he had 
touched a spring in it, those old dreams leapt 
out just as he had put them away. He had 
thrust them aside at what seemed the call of duty ; 
locked them up and considered them done with ; 
but they sprang forth again, ^th no trace of the 
dust of five-and-twenty years upon them, and with 
their colours quite undulled. Certain great lines, 
beloved of him in the days when he loved poetry 
and strove to write it, rang through his mind like 
a sudden tnmipet : — 

Tis not too Itte to seek t newer world. 
Push off*, and sitting well in order smite 
The sounding furrows ; for my purpose holds 
To stil beyond the sunset, tnd the baths 
Of tU the western surs, until I die. 
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But was it not too late ? Fancies thronged thick 
and fast upon his mind. He pictured himself 
living as a hermit of the desert under a palm-tree, 
beside a clear brook ; as a quiet monk in a little 
white-washed cell among the mountains ; as a 
South Sea Islander, with skin bared to the generous 
sim, and head crowned with hibiscus ; as a traveller 
riding out into quiet solitudes, mingling with strange 
peoples, perhaps becoming one with them in time. 
He felt that it was in him to play one or all of these 
parts. There must be any number of beautiful, 
sweet, strange experiences in life, and his heart and 
imagination, equally starved for so many years, 
hungered for them. That dreary loveless home, 
that weary toiling life of money-making, he looked 
at it with the sort of pity one might feel when 
gazing into Dante*s Inferno, ^th the very gleam 
of Paradise yet lingering in his eyes. His emotion 
became unbearable, and he felt himself grow pale. 

The man noticed his pallor, and said, ' Vm 
afraid IVe wearied you, sir. You don't look 
well.* 

* No, you've not wearied me, but Fm not quite 
. well. It is the fog, I think.* 

*No wonder, Tm sure. After weeks on the 
open sea it*s terrible to breathe this stuff, and know 
you must breathe it.' 

The reference to the open sea, by its mere 
blissful suggestiveness, was the feather's weight 
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that crystallised his ideas. He smiled as one who 
means a jest, and yet fsdls to disguise his real 
seriousness. 

*Well, it*s a fascinating picture you draw, 
Stanton, and it has been a great pleasure to hear 
you talk. Now suppose — it's only a suggestion, 
mind — that I could find it possible to get away, 
where would you advise me to go ? * 

*Well, of course that depends, sir, on what 
you wanted to do. You can take a tourist ticket 
almost anywhere to-day, and sail upon a big float- 
ing hotel, and all that ; and I don't deny that 
you'll see a good deal for your money. But I 
question if you'll see the right things, at least, the 
things I call right. My idea would be to get a 
passage in the fiirst decent tramp going East that 
I could find, and then trust to chance. No big 
hotels, no cities full of English folk ; put civilisa- 
tion behind you as far as you could, go coasting 
round Burmah and Malay, stop where you like, 
and if there's any place they tell you you can't 
and ought not to see, make up your mind to 
see that place. Why, there are scores of places, 
lovelier than was ever dreamed, where a man could 
lose himself, and never want to be found again. 
That's so in the South Seas especially — islands 
no one knows anything about — ^where a man's as 
safe from interference as though he were dead and 
buried. But I don't suppose that programme 
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would suit you, sir. It*s only a private little 
programme of my own at present.' 

* It sronds a very interesting programme,* said 
Harwood, still smiling. *When you think of 
carrying it out, you had better let me know.' 

^ I'm safe in promising that, sir, for according 
to my calculation you can't go scooting through 
the globe without a decent sum of money at your 
back, say, a thousand pounds, especially as you 
don't know that you'll ever come back.' 

* And if you had a thousand poimds you would 
doit?' 

* To-morrow, sir. I know it sounds ridiculous, 
but I suppose I've got wandering blood in my 
veins. My grandfather was a sailor.' 

The young man left the room, and it seemed 
as though a vital atmosphere went out with him. 
The fog was thicker, and the electric globes shone 
dull, each in its own ring of haze. Harwood 
sighed ; and again, in the depth of his mind he 
heard that quiet authoritative voice say, ^You 
will do this thing.' 

He went home about ten o'clock in the even- 
ing, after making a poor pretence of dinner at his 
club. He thought he had never seen the suburb 
where he lived looking so dreary. The fog clung 
to the sooty trees, and since the morning it had 
added to its other evil elements a penetrating cold. 
The raw red -brick villas, thin -walled and badly 
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built, mere human rabbit-hutches, were huddled 
together on the hill-side, as though they ^hivered 
and sought external warmth. Here and there 
hedges were torn apart for the passage of carts, 
and behind them yawned dreary deserts that had 
once been pleasant gardens, and ghostly dismantled 
houses in process of demolition. A brand new 
ugly church on the summit of the hill added a 
note of mockery to the scene. It had supplanted 
the old ivy-dad church familiar to his boyhood ; 
a rambling, picturesque, inconvenient edifice, but 
suggestive of ancient peace. The intruder squatted 
arrogantly on the height, unconscious of its ugli- 
ness, preaching silently the total failure of the thing 
which man is pleased to regard as progress. 

He was feeling ill ; the nervous strain of the 
last twenty-four hours had told upon him, and the 
poisonous sur he had breathed all day had depressed 
his vitality. He entered his house, and went at 
once to his library. It would be hours before his 
wife and daughters came home, and he had plenty 
of time to think. 

But for a long time consecutive thought seemed 
impossible. His thinking brain had taken a 
holiday and had left his imagination in charge of 
the machinery. The result was a series of brilliant 
jnctures, flashed before his eyes with infinite vivid- 
ness. They were in the main pictures derived 
from past experiences. He re-lived his hopes, his 
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fears, his pains. He remembered all the circum- 
stances that led up to his marriage, recalled such 
little things as the gift of a flower or a lingering of 
the hands in parting. Where and how had things 
begun to go wrong f Had he misjudged his wife ? 
Had he been unfair to her ? His conscience was 
startled by these questions. In the least success- 
ful marriage there are sacred things, incidents and 
memories that make us fed generously and tenderly. 
That is why, when a man dies, the woman with 
whom he has lived suddenly sees all the past in a 
rose-coloured light, and speaks of it as an idyll. 
It was not an idyll, of course, but it had had 
idyllic moments, and in the singular mirage of 
emotional memory these are the only remembered 
moments. And, in a sense, Harwood was a dying 
man, dying to the past. For a moment the rose- 
red of memory touched it, and here and there a 
peak held the radiance. 

But as the thinking brain asserted its rights 
again, the cold light came back, and the harsh 
bald outline of things. He knew perfectly by 
this time what he meant to do, but he was willing 
to postpone action. Suppose his wife should give 
him some sign that the old feeling was not dead 
in her ? There was no great depth of feeling in 
her — ^the years had taught him that all too bitterly 
— ^but he would be content with very little. A 
kind word or glance, a warm hand-grasp, a kiss 
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would be sufficient. Well, so be it. It was 
nearly midnight ; his wife would soon return. 
That very night things should be brought to the 
test. When she entered the room presently she 
would step unconsciously into a drama, and its 
issue would remain with her. 

He had not long to wait. About half an hour 
passed, and he heard the carriage-wheels crunch 
upon the gravel, and the front door clanged. 
Mrs. Harwood entered the room with the two 
girls. She glanced indifferently at the pale tired 
face in the divan chair, and expressed a cold 
surprise that her husband should still be sitting up. 

*I did not feel very well,' he said. *I was 
chilled, and the fire looked comfortable.' 

* If you were not well, I should have thought 
that bed was the best place. But I don't suppose 
there's much the matter.' 

* Oh no ; nothing serious.' 

*Well, we've had a most delightful evening. 
And Mrs. Henderson agrees with me that we 
ought to move from this house. Of course I 
let her know that we could afiTord to do so if we 
pleased.' 

* Would it please you very much if we did 
move ? ' 

The words were so uttered that they almost 
implied a tacit consent. But she showed no 
responding graciousness. 
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*Oh, what I please doesn't count for much 
with you, I know. But we won't argue the 
matter at this time of night/ 

* I had no intention of arguing it/ 

^Then I suppose you meant to annoy me. 
Come, girls, let us go to bed/ 

^ One moment. I think I've tried to make you 
happy, — to do what I could to please you * 

He could get no further. He rose from his 
chair, and unconsdously stretched out a sup- 
plicating hand. 

*Why, how very strangely you talk. I hope 
it isn't influenza you're going to have. If it is, 
you'd better take some quinine pills.' 

He stood gazing at her. A vague hope filled 
him that she would kiss him before she left the 
room. He would have forgiven everything for 
that kiss. But the thought of influenza had put 
wings to her feet. She hurried out of the room 
^th a curt nod. And so, after this common- 
place fashion, the issue of the drama was deter- 
mined. 

Harwood had no longer any doubt about his 
course. The cold, sterile, monotonous years rose 
before him, but he declined the path that led to 
them. Vigour began to course in his veins, free- 
dom opened an illimitable perspective, and the 
chains of lus long bondage were dissolved. Qear 
and energetic ideas poured like a mill-race through 
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his brain. He had become a poet again ; he was 
young ; he could do anything. 

He spent the night at his desk, employed in 
making a complete disposition of his affairs. The 
business was lucrative, his partner was a just man, 
and his family would be well provided for. For 
his own part, he remembered Stanton's words, and 
determined to take no more than two thousand 
pounds with him. Remembering Stanton, another 
idea came to him ; why not take Stanton with 
him i He would telegraph him in the morning. 

The next day he saw Stanton, and the young 
man, greatly wondering, heard under pledge of 
secrecy that his principal had been so struck with 
his ideas that he had determined to put them into 
practice. 

^ Fm awfully glad, sir,* he s^d, * and Fm sure 
you'll never r^ret it.* 

* But that's not all,' said Harwood. * You are to 
come with me, that is, if you wish. The thousand 
pounds you wanted, I propose to supply. I shall 
take a ^milar siun mysdf. ^^th that sum ' 

*With that siun,' said the young man in an 
ecstasy of gratitude, *Fd undertake to make a 
voyage to the moon.' 

Before night Stanton had found a ship precisely 
to his mind. She was to leave the London Docks 
at midnight, bound for Singapore, and anything 
beyond it, that offered trade. Did no pang shake 
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Harwood's heart that night as he saw the lights 
of London glassed in the greasy tide, heard the 
run of waters roiind the keel, and felt the quicker 
air in the opening Thames ? Few great decisions 
are achieved without pain, but Harwood*s dominant 
thought was that whatever came, the worst of life 
was over. He was the new Ulysses, no longer 
doomed to ' rust unburnished,* and his eyes 
shone as he repeated softly to himself the lines — 

It may be that the gulfs will wash us down : 
It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 
And see the great Achilles. 

The soft white fog lay off the Goodwins, and 
that fog was a curtain dropped between Harwood*s 
past and his future. Mammon searched in vain 
for the drudge who had snapped his chain ; behold 
the place that had known him knew him no more 
for ever. 



